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THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EEPORT 



BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 



PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF BALTIMORE. 



^ Office Commissiojjers Public Schools, 

Baltimore, December 31, 1866. 
To the Honorable the Mayor and 

' City Council of Baltimore: 

Gbntlemfn : 

The Board of Commiseioners of Public Schools of the city 
of Baltimore respectfully present to your Honorable Body 

". their thirty-eighth annual report. In this official form the 
Commissioners would embody such an account of their pro- 
ceedings, and of the working of the schools under their 

charge, as may be profitable and interesting. 

* 

PROVIDENTIAL RECOGNITION. 

In a retrospect of the year which is now upon its close 
the suggestion occurs of a grateful recognition of the hand 
of Providence in our deliverance from the visitation of the 
pestilence, which, in. the form of Asiatic Cholera, wrought 
i^ terrible ravage among many of the cities of ^Europe and 
2^ Asia, and threatened our own shores with invasion. While 
HI working its fearful ravage among the people of distant 
■f lands, it was but natural that we should anticipate its ap- 
pearance in our midst, and that we should dread the de- 
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Htruction of life and the distress its presence miglit occasion. 
The event of such visitation, in its disastrous results among 
the families of our citizens, must have aflfected materially 
and perhaps much for the worse, the operations of our pub- 
• lie schools. Fortunately, however, we have been exempted 
from the scourge and permitted, in the working of our 
schools, to pursue the way of progress and improvement. 
We should be delinquent in our duty to the great Disposer 
of human affairs, did we not make this record of thankful 
acknowledgment for the favor of His protection, so oppor- 
tunely and so kindly interposed. 

APPOINTMENT OF COMMISSIONERS. 

By the two. branches of the City Council, in convention 
assembled on the 30th day of January last, the following 
Commissioners were appointed as the representatives of their 
respective wards in this Board : 

1st ward .-••C. B. Hynes. 

2d '' W. H. Hebden. 

3d '' S. M. Evans. 

4th .'' Thos. IPitt. 

5th '' F. Metzger. 

6th ''' David Evans. 

7th '' , Dr. J. D. Brooks. 

8th *^ , C. Faringer. 

•9th *' W. A. Megraw. 

10th '' Jos. Merrifield. 

11th '' E. Daniet. 

12th '' Jas. Fuller. 

13th '' • Jas. H. Cox. 

14th ** J. H. Leber. 

15th '' E. H. Fowler. 

16th i* J. Showacre. 

mh " G. W. Sumwalt. 

18th '' W. H. Clark. 

19th '' W.C.Arthur. 

20th <' Jas. M. Baker. 
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ORGANIZATION OF ME BOARD. 

The CbmmissioDiers thus appointed were duly commis- 
sioned by the Mayor. Their first meeting was held an the 
sixth of February, when they were duly organized, as a 
Board, by the elation of the following officers : 

EoBBRT Daniel President, 

J. N. M'JiLTON. Treasurer. 

W. D. M'JiLTON Secretary. 

CHANGES IN THE BOARD. 

The only changes that have taken place in the Board, by 
resignation and election, are those of the resignation of Mr. 
Daniel as President, and as a member of the Board, and 
the election of Mr. Thomas I. Pitt as President to fill that 
part of the vacancy occasioned by the resignation. Mr. 
Daniel resigned onr the 4th of December, and Mr. Pitt was 
elected to supply his place as President at the succeeding 
meeting, which was held on the 11th day of December. 

REVISION OF THE SCHOOL LAW. 

By an ordinance of the Mayor and City Council, approved 
June 20, 1866, iinportant alterations were made in th^ law 
under which the schools were established, and by which 
they are governed. The principal change is that which re- 
lates to the office of the Treasurer, which is converted into 
that of Superintendent of the Schools. The Treasurer of 
the Board has been engaged in the performance of the du- 
ties of Superintendent for the past eighteen years. He is 
now relieved from the service of the Treasurer's office, and 
devotes his whole time to the supervision of the schools. 
The ordinance requires that the City Register shall pay the 
bills after their approval and passage by the Board. Before 
any account can be passed by the Board it must be approved 
by the Commissioner by whom the indebtedness i^ author- 
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ized. The Commissioner certifies to the propriety and ne- 
cessity of the indebtedness.' Thus prepared, the account is 
committed to the committee of accounts, by whom it is ex- 
amined, and if approved, it is presented to the Board for 
passage. When passed by^ the Board, the account is at- 
^ tested by the signatures of the President and Secretary. 
This form of certificate of indebtedness, with the signatures 
of the Commissioner and Chairman of the Committee of Ac- 
counts, has been in use by the Board during the past fifteen 
years. The order requiring the signature of the President 
is added by the new ordinance. 

CHANGE OF THE TREASURER'S OFFICE TO THAT OF SUPERINTENDENT. 

In the new ordinance of the Mayor and City Council it is 
ordered that its provisions should take eifect, and be in force 
from the date of its passage. In accordance with such or- 
der the Board eflTected the change on the 29th day of June. 
The Rev. J. N. M'Jilton was appointed the Superintendent 
of the Schools, to continue in office, as provided by the or- 
dinance, four years. 

The Superintendent entered upon the duties of his office 
on the first day of July. Early in September, he addressed 
a circular to the Principals of the several schools, request- 
ing such information as may enable him to prepare a plan 
for the more thorough classification of the schools in their 
relations to the several grades of study as pursued in them, 
the numerical order of the classes, &c. It is desirable that 
the schools shall be so classified that a uniformity of opera- 
tion, as nearly as it may be possible to approximate, shall 
be secured. The grades of the respective classes should be 
the same, if possible, in all the schools. The classes should 
also be designated in their proper numerical order. In the 
completion of this classification, it is designed that the same 
studies, perhaps the same lessons, shall be pursued in all 
the classes of the same grade. In order to accomplish this, 
the studies and lessons of the classes must be adapted to 
their several grades. The proper adaptation of the lessons 
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to the class is one of the most important features of a true 
t^lassification. In the working of an extended system of 
education, there are niany considerations which render such 
adaptation a labor requiring a maturity of judgment that 
can be attained only by experience. Fortunately the Su- 
perintendent has had opportunities of acquiring such ex- 
perience as may enable him to perform this service in a 
manner that may secure further practical advantages in the 
management of the schools. 

CHANQB IN THE TITLE OF THE CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL. 

By an ordinance of the Mayor and City Council, approved 
October 9, 1866, the title of the Central High School was 
changed to that of **the Baltimore City College." The 
recommendation for this change was made by the Board in 
view of an order adopted last year, by which the course of 
study was extended to five years. The design of this ex- 
tension, as referred to in the last annual report of the 
Board, is to afford advantages to students whose purpose it 
is to pursue the learned professions, and more especially to 
those who may adopt the profession of the teacher as the 
pursuit of life. The inducements offered to young men to 
i>ecome teachers are not by any means equal to those which 
are held out to them by other business pursuits. The con- 
sequence is, but few of them are willing to devote their time 
to the preparation that is necessary to enable them to jenter 
the professioQ and to pursue it with success. Nearly all the 
graduates of the Central High School of past years have 
found employment in mercantile and other kindred pursuits, 
A very limited number have made teaching their profession. 
The demand of the age is for intelligent, well prepared 
teachers^ Und we cannot. perform a better service than pro- 
vide the agencies by which they are to be educated and 
trained for the avocation. Our Baltimore City College, pro- 
perly sustained and ifianaged, may be rendered a much more 
efficient and useful agent in the accomplishment of this pur- 
pose than it has heretofore been. It is not to be supposed 
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that its efficiency in this department will prove detrimental 
to the ordinary operations of the institution in prepariixg its 
students for any pursuit, and for distinction in any profes- 
sion. The advance of its intelligent resources in one fea- 
ture may prove the agency through which others, quite as 
necessary and important, may be correspondingly developed. 
An impetus in the department especially designed for the 
exhibition of the teaching element, may be rendered effec- 
tive in every other. Such impetus should not be withheld 
when the opportunity is afforded of working it. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN THE BALTIMORE CITY CCtLLEGE. 

At the annual election in July last, important changes 
were made in relation to several of the Professorships of the 
institution. A !iew chair was added, to which an additional 
Professor was appointed, and the schedule of studies was 
extended. The course of study is now, perhaps, as com- 
plete as that of any other similar institution. What is 
needed and intended, is the vigorous application of all the 
means at present provided, and the securing of all other 
agencies that may be requisite in order to advance the school 
to the highest point of attainable excellence. 

Other improvements are in contemplation, indeed they 
are already in progress, and will be continued until the ob- 
ject is in full accomplishment of elevating the school to a 
position of academic standing and usefulness equal to that 
of the best institutions of learning in the country. Nothing 
less than this should be the aim of the City Council and 
lioard of School Commissioners, as it is believed that with 
nothing less will the citizens of Baltimore be satisfied. 

ACADEMIC DEGREES. 

On several occasions, in the reports of the Board, refer- 
ence has been made to the subject of academic degrees. It 
was stated in the last report that th^ Board intended to se- 
cure, if possible, all the advantages that may result from 
the power of conferring the usual scholastic degrees upon 
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such students aa may be sufficiently industrious and persever- 
ing to secure for themselves the claim to such honors. The 
aid of the City Council was invoked in the effort to accom- 
plish this object by an application to the Legislature of the 
State for the necessary legal authority. The certificate of 
scholarship and standing now given to distinguished and 
meritorious students, does not properly indicate their scho- 
lastic attainments, nor will it admit them to such honorable 
distinctions as are claimed by the graduates of similar in- 
stitutions who may be favored with diplomas, certifying the 
degree of scholastic honor they imay have attained. No 
mere certificate of scholarship and standing that may be 
V given by the Principal of any public or private institution 
of learning can, in a professional view, place its possessor 
upon an equality with the holder of a legally authorized 
diploma admitting him to the scholastic degrees and honors 
usually conferred by the Presidents and Professors of incor- 
porated colleges. 

It is not presumed that the General Assembly will refuse 
this authority to an institution that occupies the highest 
place in our system of Public School instruction, and has 
worked its way of successful progress during the past twenty- 
seven years. 

THS NEW BUaniNG FOK THE BALTIAIORB CITY COLLEGE. 

' As the City Council has made an important movement 
for the advancement of this institution, by its proposed erec- 
tion into a college, it is the more earnestly desired and ex- 
pected that the building commenced more than two years 
ago for its use, will be speedily carried forward to its com- 
pletion. The objections raised against the architectural ar- 
rangements and ornaments of the building, can readily be 
removed by the substitution of such other design as may be 
approved by the Council and School Board, preserving, of 
course, such of the main features of the proposed structure, 
as against which exceptions have not been preferred. The 
delay occasioned by disagreeing counsels cannot possibly 
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work benefit, but may result in great disadvantage and 
damage to the school. The improvements already referred 
to, have been commenced in view of their progress in proper 
apartments. They may not be realized and the school may 
decline if those apartments be not provided. Wisdom sug- 
gests that no such risk be hazarded, but that the provision 
be promptly made for the advancement and completion of 
the building. 

VISITS OF THE JOINT COMMITTBB OF EDUCATION. 

In July the Joint Committee of Education, Tepresenting 
the two branches of the City Council, made their annual 
visit to the Central High School. On that occasion the 
school was inspected in all its departments. The dilapi- 
dated condition of the building was the subject of general 
remark, and it was agreed that the new one should be 
worked up to its completion as speedily as possible. 

An especial visit was made by the committee iu Decem- 
ber. The new chairman, Sam'l A. Ewalt, Esq., encouraged 
the hope that the building for the use of the college would 
be finished and made ready for occupancy at the earliest 
possible period. He stated that the only obstacle now in 
the way of the City Council in relation to it, was the. dis- 
satisfaction that prevailed in regard to the design, which 
was considered imperfect and not at all suited to its pur- 
pose. He removed entirely the impression that there was a 
disposition on the part of the Council to withhold the ne- 
cessary appropriation of funds and thereby prevent the com- 
pletion of the building. The old design, he said, was not 
approved, but would be rejected *by the Council. The draw- 
ings of a much more convenient and appropriate building 
are in progress by a competent architect, under the direction 
of the City Commissioner, as authorized by the City Coun- 
cil. He supposed the whole arrangement for the progress 
of the building would be efifected in January, 1867, when it 
would be placed under contract and finished at the earliest 
possible date. The students as well as the Professors of the 
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institution were much delighted when they received such 
desirable intelligence from one who spoke knowingly and 
with authority npon the subject. The important improve- 
ments contemplated in the working department, must be 
postponed until the new premises are in occupancy by the- 
college. 

THE SCHOOLS. 

It is not necessary that we should particularize in our 
statements respecting the schools in the operations of their 
several grades. Former reports, especially the last, are 
elaborate in their detail, and afford a clear and satisfactory 
view of the working of our system in all its grades. To re- 
peat what has been thus reported were unnecessary. It may 
by stated, however, that^he schools are generally in an ex- 
cellent condition. With but an occasional exception t^ey 
are making their usual progress, with the introduction of 
such improvements as are from time to time suggested. 

The Primary department is that in which improvements 
are most needed. The teaching element of this depArtment 
should be the best that can be provided. The difficulty in 
the way of progress in the Primary Schools appears in the 
apparent impropriety of securing advanced experience, and 
paying high salaries for service in such grades of instruc- 
tion as almost any well educated child can perform. It is 
true that the educated child and the young teacher can per- 
form the service as far as the mere letter of the subject of 
study is concerned ; but such person cannot regulate the 
temper and the habit, and mould successfully the character 
of the child. To do this requires eay>erience and sound 
Jtidgment and maturity of thought. One teacher in each 
school capable of exercising such supervision as is necessary 
may be sufficient. The Principalship of a Primary School 
is not regarded in its true relation. It holds a very impor- 
tant place in a system of public instruction in which the 
pupil's progress is forward through other higher grades of 
education. The starting point is the most important ; it is 
the starting point of character, as well as of school enlight- 
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nient ; it frequently determines the learner's habit of study 
and of life. The proper habit of study early impressed may 
be continued. The advantage gained thereby is everything 
to the pupil. It may impel a successful passage through the 
earlier years of life into a proper maturity. This is the 
chief aim of the educational period. The child is instructed 
in the school sciences that he may be provided with sufficient 
knowledge to enable him to compete successfully in after life 
with his compeers in whatever business pursuits he may en- 
gage. 

It is quite likely that it will require many years of ex- 
perience to educate our community, especially those having 
the schools in charge, up to the point at which a proper es- 
timate may be placed upon Primary School instruction. We 
talk of the experience and maturity of judgment, &c., 
necessary for the management of such school, and yet we 
cling to the impression that young children may be taught 
by children not much older than theraselves. The idea that 
still holds sway is that the mind of the instructor need be 
but little in advance of that which is instructed. It is the 
teaching element that we consider.most, while in its consid- 
eration we allow but a moderate proportion of thought to 
the higher and yet more important duty of preparing the 
child for the progress it must npiake through the years of 
its maturity. As stated, it is, and has been the object of . 
the Board to place at le^st one teacher of mature age and 
experience in each Primary School. 

KBW RUILDINGS FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

Such is the demand for additional Primary Schools that 
several new buildings for their accommodation are necessary. 
A number of the Primary Schools are at present in an over- 
crowded condition, and the desire is expressed that new ones 
should be opened in parts of the city in which they are 
needed. Buildings are required for the relief of Male and 
Female Primaries Nos. 1, 3, 4, 6, 9, 10, 13, 15, 17, 20, and 
Female Primaries Nos. 21, 23, 26, 27, 30, 31, 32. AH 
these schools are either crowded or conducted in rented 
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apartoientfi, which are altogether unsuited to their par- 
poses'. In gome of the class rooms of the schools enumer- 
ated, there are twice the number of pupils that it is proper 
to assemble in such rooms aft they are. In the overcrowding 
of apartments that are small and badly ventilated, besides 
the inconvenience endured, the health of the children is en-» 
dangered. 

Male and Femaie Primaries No. 15. — In consequence of 
the great demand for accommodations for the pupils of Male 
and Female Grammar Schools No. 16, it has proved neces- 
sary to renv>ve the Primary Schools that occapied part of 
the building on Republican street from the premises, and ap- 
propriate the entire building to the use of the Grammar 
Schools. After the removal of the Primary Schools the in- 
crease in the number of Grammar School pupils became so 
great that nearly the entire building was almo&t immedi- 
ately filled by them. The accommodations secured for the 
Primary Schools are entirely inadequate to their use, and the 
schools have consequently declined. The number of pupils 
has been greatly reduced by the withdrawal of many who are 
now not in attendance upon any school. The Male depart- 
ment is conducted in the Sunday School room on Saratoga 
street, near Eepublican street. This room was provided by 
the use of the walls between two private dwellings, and im- 
mediately adjoining them, so that neither light nor ventila- 
tion can be secured on the sides except through a very srnal,! 
opening near the ceiling in the rear of the building. The 
openings are in the front and rear walls. The windows on ,thc 
IVont wall are kept closed on account of the annoyance ,^- 
dured, when open, from boys on the street. The flopr of th© 
apartment is partly on a level with the openings from the 
street, and partly accommodated to what seems to have been 
a basement, or cellar floor of the house. 

The Female Primary is in the occupancy of the small frame 
building erected for the use of the **Soldiers' Home,'*' on 
Oregon street, fronting on Mulberry street. The premises 
were insufficient for the accommodation of the pupilp when 
the school was removed, consequently there has been no op- 
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portunity whatever for an iDcrease in the number. An in- 
spection of the premises occupied by these schools would 
satisfy your Honorable Body of the necessity of immediate 
action in the provision of a proper building for their ube. 

Female Primary, No. 21. — Notice has been given to the 
Board by the Trustees of the Church on the corner of 
Green and Lombard streets, in the basement of which the 
school is conducted, to vacate the premises at the earliest 
possible period. The school as now located affords accomo- 
dations for the children of parents residing on Lombard and 
Greene streets, occupying the fine residences of the neigh- 
borhood. A class of pupils are in attendance upon the 
school which it would be well to retain by providing accom- 
modations for them in the immediate' neighborhood. Our 
Public Schools generally are in neighborhoods which seem 
to have been selected foi: the benefit of persons in, moderate 
condition, avoiding such vicinities aef are inhabited by fami- 
lies of wealth. This may have been a very proper policy at 
periods in our Public School history when our wealthy citi- 
zens would not pati'onize the schools. But now that they are 
the best schools of the city, unsurpassed in respectability by 
any others, they seem to be in demand by some of our most 
wealthy citizens. Members of the Board have heard partial 
complaints expressed by persons who have felt the necessity 
of Public School accommodations in their neighborhoods, 
which they have said have appeared to be avoided because 
there were none but elegant and costly residences in them. 
Our Public Schools are intended for all classes of our citizens, 
and we doubt not that the period is approaching when they 
will be patronized by the wealthiest and most distinguished, 
as well as those in more moderate circumstances. 

Female Primary School, No. 21, should not^be removed 
from the vicinity in which it is now conducted. If it must 
be so removed, the immediate neighborhood it supplies with 
Public School facilities will be deprived of them, and will 
no doubt experience great inconvenience in consequence 
of the privation. 

Female Primary, No. 23. — This School is located on the 
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corner of Front and Fayette streets. In the present exi- 
gency it 18 occnpied by both girls and boys. The conse- 
quence is that the residents of the immediate neighborhood 
do not patronize the school. Its pupils generally come from 
a distance. Many of these live in the vicinity of Lombard 
and Exeter streets. While the school is thus attended by 
pupils living in other neighborhoods, those of the immedi- 
ate vicinity are in attendance upon private or sectarian 
schools. The objections urged by parents, which have 
obliged them to remove their children from the school, are 
such as relate to the contracted rooms occupied by a large 
number of pupils, and the use of the same small yard by 
both boys and girls. The committee in charge of the school 
have endeavored to provide other accommodations for the 
boys, but they have not been able to succeed. The purchase 
of an adjoining house and lot and enlargement of the build- 
ing, would afford the necessary relief. 

Male Prinyjiry School, No. 26. — In consequence of the great . 
increase of pupils, both boys and girls, in attendance upon 
Female Primary School, No. 26, the committee in charge of 
the school was obliged to seek outside acommodations for 
the boys. A room about one-fourth the size needed for 
their accommodation, was secured. As there is no other 
and more suitable building in the neighborhood that can be 
had for the purpose, the committee can only find a partial 
relief in the determination to adroit no more pupils until 
they can be provided with more extended apartments. 

Primary Schools Nos. 4, 9, 17, 30, 31, 32, are subjected 
to very great inconveniences in the use of apartments en- 
tirely insufficient for them. Immediate action is necessai^y 
for their relief. 

Reference is made to these schools in this part of the re- 
port in order to direct the especial attention of your Honor- 
able Body to their condition. Other schools need attention 
in similar relations; but those alluded to here, are in need of 
relief from inconveniences and necessities which are inadmis- 
sible in a system of public instruction as e^tended^ and as 
important as that on behalf of which this appeal is made. 
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NSW BUlLDINa FOR XHB BASTSBN FEMALE HIGH SCHOOL. 

It was the design of the Board to refrain from any repre- 
sentations and appeals in relation to the building occupied 
by the Eastern Female High School, until the new building 
for the Baltimore City College should have been completed. 
The delay of several years, however, in the provision of 
suitable accommodations for the College impels the necessity 
of an approach to your Honorable Body on this behalf. The 
building naw in use by the school was quite sufficient for its 
purpose during the earlier years of its history, when the num- 
ber of students was less, and less room was required for their 
instruction and discipline. But now that the school has 
greatly increased in the number of its teachers and students, 
and became much more important in its position in our Pub- 
lic School system, the premises provided for its use twenty- 
two years ago are too contracted to admit of its proper and 
successful management. The Principal's room ^as provided 
for the instruction of students in the Natural Sciences It 
is narrow and altogether insufficient for the illustrations 
necessary io be exhibited in the communication of intelli- 
gent instruction in that department. It was for this pur- 
pose, especially, that the apartment was prepared, and when 
the class was much smaller it answered the purpose. But 
now that the class has become. very much larger, greater 
space is necessary in the management of its operations* 
Each of the class rooms contain a less number of square 
feet than- most of those of the Primary Schools which are 
complained of as being too small for the accommodation of 
the classes. 

Study Boom. — Reference has been made, in former reports 
of the Board, to the inconveniences and contracted dimensions 
of the study room. This room is situated in the third story 
of the building, and is reached by two narrow stairways, 
and entered through a single doorway opening from a nar- 
row passage. This room, on Commencement and other pub- 
lic occasions is generally crowded to excess. At any such 
time should an iinforseen, or unexpected event occur that 
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would produce alarm, the most fearful consequences might 
ensue. The sudden egress of a thousand persons, or more, 
through the narrow passages, and down the narrow stair- 
ways, without disaster, would be an impossibility. 

Both teachers and students of the Eastern School have 
been long engaged in the issue of their complaints and re- 
monstrances against the impropriety of obliging them to 
occuj^y apartments so entirely inadequate for their accom- 
modation. The grievance is rendered the more oppressive 
by the fact that the Western School is supplied with 
accommodations which are convenient in every feature, and 
truly elegant in their appearance. The complaints and re- 
monstrances thus made, are not without sufficient cause, and 
in their utterances the teachers and students of the Eastern 
are favored with the sympathies of those of the Western 
School. The Eastern School, in its scholastic attainment, 
and in the exhibition of the character of the intellectual 
lady, is in every respect the equal of the Western. In the 
movements of the school there is the exhibition of a large 
proportion of its character in discipline and lady like carri- 
agCr This exhibition cannot be perfect while the inconve- 
niences noticed are allowed to exist. 

It is not without good and sufficient reason that the sub- 
ject of a new building for the Eastern Female High School 
id now presented for the consideration of the City Council, 
and the hope is entertained that the matter may be taken in 
hand at once and the desired relief afforded. 

VISIT OF TUB COMMITTEE OF EDUCATION TO THE EASTERN FEMALE 

HIGH SCHOOL. , 

The Joint Committee of Education of your Honorable Body 
made especial visits to the Eastern and Western Female High 
Schools. The gentlemen composing the comipittee were not 
all present. Those in attendance examined the premises 
throughout, and were entertained by such of the exercises of 
t he schools as could be exhibited on the occasion. They passed 
through the class rooms and witnessed the elocutionary pro- 
2 
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ficiency of the students in the usual readings of the study 
room. The gentlemen present were unanimous in their 
commendations of the building occupied by the Western, 
and in the admission that the Eastern School was in every 
way as deserving of sufficient accommodations. The chair- 
man stated that no impediment but that which appeared 
in the lack of means, could be plead in justification of the 
apparent neglect with which the school had been treated. 
He expressed the hope and belief that the deficiency would 
be soon supplied in the provision of a building for the use 
of the Eastern school as well adapted to the purpose as that 
provided for the Western school. 

MANDAMUS SUED BY THE STATE BOARD OP EDUCATION. 

In July last the Board, by a majority of its votes, made 
a change in some of the text books used in the schools. 
The State Board of Education, deeming such change a vio- 
lation of the law establishing a uniform system of public 
schools throughout the State, sued for a mandamus from the 
Superior Court to compel the City Board to use the text 
books selected by that body. The case was argued before 
Judge Martin by Wm. Price, Esq., (^ity Counsellor, and 
C, L. L. Leary, Esq., City Solicitor, on behalf of the City 
Board, and by John M. Frazier and Wm. Schley, Esqs., on 
behalf of the State Board. The decision of the Court is 
against the City Board. An appeal has been taken, and 
the case will be presented to the Court of Appeals at an 
early day. 

The mandamus issued and decided relates alone to the text 
books. Jurisdiction in other matters is not involved in the 
question. The school system, as adopted by the State Legis- 
lature, admits of the control, generally, of the public schools 
of Baltimore by the Mayor and City Council. Such is the or- 
der of the Constitution of the State. The uniformity of the 
State, system is not impaired by the constitutional admission 
that the schools of the city shall, in most respects, be ex- 
empted from its provisions. 

There is no subject of actual disagreement between the 
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State and City Boards, except in the case of the mandamus. 
It is hoped that both may continue to operate kindly ia 
their respective spheres, and that no interruption of their 
labors may take place. 

POINTS OF EXEMPTION FOR THE CITY SCHOOLS IN THE STATE LAW. 

It is evidently the design of the Constitution of the State 
that in all matters not essential to uniformity, the public 
schools of sBaltimore city should be exempted from the ac- 
tual control of the State Board. The view, as continuously 
preserved by the framers of the Constitution', seems to have 
beeti effective upon the members of the Legislature in the 
preparation of the law, that the city schools could not be 
placed upon an equality with the county schools ^without 
damage. The impossibility was apparent to members of 
both houses, as it must be to every intelligent man, of ele- 
vating by any acts of legislation and without a correspond- 
ing degree of labor, the schools of the counties upon an 
approximate equality with those of the city. The city sys- 
tem has been wrought up to its present condition, which is 
believed to be the equal of the best systems of the country, 
by the labors of thirty-eight years. This work was not ac- 
complished by mere enactments, ncr by the united purposes 
of Legislatures, City Councils and School Boards, but by 
the actual labors of those having the schools iu charge, re- 
sulting from such enactments and purposes. Progressively 
and quietly, in the exercise of intelligent judgment and by 
the application of intelligent experience and labor, the 
schools of the counties may be brought up to a points of ex- 
cellence in many respects approximate to that reached by 
the city schools, but it is doubtful whether they may ever be 
placed upon a perfect equality with them. 

It were wisdom, in the present issue, to preserve uni- 
formity of operation in all matters essential to the same, 
while such modifications may be admitted as may allow the 
freedom of progress to the city schools. By such modifica- 
tionS) no damage need result to the county schools. On the 
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contrary, they may be preserved in a condition of perpetual 
. advancement,. in imitation of the city schools, and by the 
application of such efforts of improvement as may appear 
eligible and proper. Incentives for progress arise from the 
city system. Those incentives may be presented to the view 
of the people of the counties, and they may induce the de- 
sire for the improvement and the labor necessary to its at- 
tainment. But few, if any, such incentives appear In the 
progress of the county schools. The city School Commis- 
sioners find no such marks of advancement and elevation 
in the working of the county schools as they can incorpor- 
ate among their laws and labors, in the hope of securing 
additional impetus upon their progress. Improvements in 
school systems are not so much in laws as in the men who 
execute them. Incompetent agencies can never make suc- 
cessful and progressive school systems out of legislative en- 
actments and the counsels of school Boards and committees. 
The power, must be in the men to do such work, or they will 
never be able to force it out of the law. 

It will never hurt the county schools to work their pro- 
. gress in imitation of those of the city. They will certainly 
evince great success in the effort at improvement when they 
approximate their condition. The same cannot be said in 
the opposite relation. It will surely hurt the city schools 
to force them to the imitation of those of the counties. 
Why not admit the system and work it energetically through, 
that will allow the free progress of the city schools and 
cause the county schools to work their way of advancement 
in their imitation. In such issue, if any feature of im- 
provement appear among the county schools, as it may be 
hoped many such may be presented, let it be adopted and 
carried out in the city, and let the co-operation of both be 
secured in the accomplishment of the great purpose, whiqh 
cannot be one-sided, but must be mutual in its interests and 
successes. It is desirable that the City Council should ope- 
rate in connection with the School Board in affording the 
members of the State Legislature every opportunity of ex- 
amining and understanding the working of our school sys- 
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tern in its association with that of the State. It cannot 
be possible that enlightened legislators of Maryland can 
thoughtlessly and recklessly interfere in the damage of a 
system of public education which has been established at 
great labor and expense and is working its way as well as 
ours. The gentlemen will doubtless believe what is here 
stated upon the basis of experience, and not hastily intro- 
duce experiments which in their trial may work detriment 
and disadvantage, and perhaps^ disaster. 

While referring to this subject, it may be as well to di- 
rect the attention of all interested to the fact that the public 
school system of Baltimore city has been worked through 
its history, thus far, in the application of experience alone, 
and not by any experiments, of the success of which there 
was doubt or uncertainty. It was determined at an early 
day, under the advisement of the present Superintendent of 
the Schools, that the city system should not be put together 
in patchwork, by selections from various plans of operation 
pursued in other cities and States, but that it should grow 
up and extend, as nature does her work, in the application 
of such material as when wrought together witnesses the 
unity, of a single purpose in the development of a singte, 
unique and complete substance. 

Our present system is a unit. It should be maintained in 
such character. It answers the purposes of the city ; it is 
adapted to the wants of the city and its citizens ; it is ap- 
proved by our people. It has. been complimented and com- 
mended by intelligent Public School committees of other and 
highly distinguished cities of our country. It has been 
^.complimented and commended by an intelligent committee 
of the Legislature of Maryland, after an examination by 
which its character and value were fairly developed. 

It can be readily understood th^-t there is propriety in the 
effort to improve the schools of the counties, and to intro- 
duce into them all that is valuable in the way of advance- 
|ment from the City Schools. And it is known that there are 
many features that may be taken from the City Schools and 
incorporated into those of the counties, by means of which 
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contrary, they may be preserved in a condition of perpetual 
. advancement,. in imitation of the city schools, and by the 
application of such efforts of improvement as may appear 
eligible and proper. Incentives for progress arise from the 
city system. Those incentives may be presented to the view 
of the people of the counties, and they may induce the de- 
sire for the improvement and the labor necessary to its at- 
tainment. But few, if any, such incentives appear in the 
progress of the county schools. The city School Commis- 
sioners find no such marks of advancement and elevation 
in the working of the county schools as they can incorpor- 
. ate among their laws and labors, in the hope of securing 
additional impetus upon their progress. Improvements in 
school systems are not so much in laws as in the men who 
execute them. Incompetent agencies can never make suc- 
cessful and progressive school systems out of legislative en- 
actments and the counsels of school Boards and committees. 
The power.must be in the men to do such work, or they will 
never be able to force it out of the law. 
It will never hurt the county schools to work their pro- 
. gress in imitation of those of the city. They will certainly 
evince great success in the effort at improvement when they 
approximate their condition. The same cannot be said in 
the opposite relation. It will surely hurt the city schools 
to force them to the imitation of those of the counties. 
Why not admit the system and work it energetically through, 
that will allow the free progress of the city schools and 
cause the county schools to work their way of advancement 
in their imitation. In such issue, if any feature of im- 
provement appear among the county schools, as it may be 
hoped many such may be presented, let it be adopted and 
carried out in the city, and let the co-operation of both be 
secured in the accomplishment of the great purpose, whiqh 
cannot be one-sided, but must be mutual in its interests and 
successes. It is desirable that the City Council should ope- 
rate in connection with the School Board in affording the 
members of the State Legislature every opportunity of ex- 
amining and understanding the working of our school ftjv- 
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tern in its association with that of the State. It cannot 
be possible that enlightened legislators of Maryland can 
thoughtlessly and recklessly interfere in the damage of a 
syst-em of public education which has been established at 
great labor and expense and is working its way as well as 
ours. The gentlemen will doubtless believe what is here 
stated upon the basis of experience, and not hastily intro- 
duce experiments which in their trial may work detriment 
and disadvantage, and perhaps^ disaster. 

While referring to this subject, it may be as well to di- 
rect the attention of all interested to the fact that the public 
school system of Baltimore city has been worked through 
its history, thus far, in the application of experience alone, 
and not by any experiments, of the success of which there 
was doubt or uncertainty. It was determined at an early 
day, under the advisement of the present Superintendent of 
the Schools, that the city system should not be put together 
in patchwork, by selections from various plans of operation 
pursued in other cities and States, but that it should grow 
up and extend, as nature does her work, in the application 
of such material as when wrought together witnesses the 
unity, of a single purpose in the development of a singte, 
unique and complete substance. 

Our present system is a unit. It should be maintained in 
such character. It answers the purposes of the city ; it is 
adapted to the wants of the city and its citizens ; it is ap- 
proved by our people. It has. been complimented and com- 
mended by intelligent Public School committees of other and 
highly distinguished cities of our country. It has been 
complimented and commended by an intelligent committee 
of the Legislature of Maryland, after an examination by 
which its character and value were fairly developed. 

It can be readily understood th^-t there is propriety in the 
effort to improve the schools of the counties, and to intro- 
duce into them all that is valuable in the way of advance- 
|ment from the City Schools. And it is known that there are 
many features that may be taken from the City Stj^^^^uA 
iiicorpor4teiLii|||LiikMeof the connties^ 
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the schools of the counties may be improved. It is jnst 
as well known that there are no snch features of improve- 
ment that can be taken from the county schools and incor- 
porated into those of the city. Where then can be the 
propriety of the effort to equalize the schools of the city and 
counties, when such effort cannot benefit the one, and must 
necessarily injure the,other. 

It is said that the people of the counties are opposed to 
any system of Public Schools, and that their representatives 
in the General Assembly will but execute the will of the 
j)eople in the damage of any system that can be provided. We 
do not believe there is any ground for this charge upon the 
people of the State. As far as we can learn, the people of 
the Statet generally, outside of the city, are only the less 
proud of the city system, than they would be if it were 
were working as well in their respective counties. There is 
no ground whatever for the opinion that the people of the 
counties are opposed to a satisfactory system of Public 
Schools. The reason why the representatives of the coun- 
ties so long opposed the eistablishment of a uniform system 
of public instruction is found in their attachment to their 
imperfect local systems. They did not wish to be disturbed 
•in their Public School relations, even by the effort to im- 
prove them. In this they were mistaken, as they were in 
their sentiment that a uniform system would be restrictive 
upon their freedom, and oppressive. There were systems of 
school instruction in most of .the counties before the effort 
was made to establish a uniform system. In some of the 
counties the people imagined they were supporting very 
good systems of Public Schools. In a few of them this view 
was not without foundation. 

In connection with the supposition that the people of the 
counties are generally opposed to public instruction, it is 
said that they will be likely to use their influence in the ef- 
fort to abolish the system now established. This view, 
also, we believe to be erroneous ; and we hope that there 
may not be even the smallest fraction of the Legislature that 
will advocate such a measure. If there be faults or objec- 
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tionable features in the present system let them be corrected ; 
but we have foundation for the hope that there can be no 
successful attempt to abolish the system. We think we 
know the people of the State well enough to hazard the 
declaration that they will not, for the gratification of any 
capricious feeling, or without due consideration, submit to 
changes in their school system. ^ . 

There is not known to have been any inhabitant of any 
county who has visited our City Schools, and has not ap- 
proved and admired them. By many they have been de- 
clared to be ornaments of the city and State, of which the 
people ought to be proud. Such is doubtless the sentiment 
of the people generally. Then let the purpose be adopted, 
and the effort made, to work the uniform system until the 
whole State shall be poseessfd of such advantages in the 
education of the children as have been secured for the 
city of Baltimore. 

We present these remarks as well on behalf of the schools 
of the counties as those of our city. We most earnestly de- 
sire the prosperity of them all, and feel it our duty to assist 
them all to the extent of our experience and ability. What 
we suggest in relation to the management of the schools of 
cur city, has been forced after actual experiment upon the 
systems of Public School education as pursued ,in other 
States.. Almost every large city in the States in which Pub- 
lic Schools have been long in use is allowed the management 
of its own schools. This is a provision of the School Laws 
of those States. It was adopted after the experiment had been 
tried of managing the schools of the city and those of the 
counties by the same literal enactments. The experiment 
was found impracticable and abandoned. 

THE CONSTITUnON OF THE STATE AND ITS UNIFORM SYSTEM OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

The views, here advanced, appear to have been those enter- 
tained by the members of the Convention who were most in- 
terested in the adoption of a uniform syi^tem. of public 
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education for the State. The clause of the Constitution 
having reference to the subject reads as follows : 

*^The School Commissioners of Baltimore city shall re- 
main as at present constituted, and shall be appointed as at 
present by the Mayor and City Council, subject to such al- 
terations and amendments as may be made from time to time 
by the General Assembly, or the said Mayor and City 
Council." 

The exemption of the city from the provisions of the 
State law in relation to the appointment of the Commission- 
ers, and constitution of the City Board, is clear enough. 
The separate constitution of the City Board, if it means 
any thing, mus£ recognize a separate action, as far at least, 
as the sentiment of the Board may apply to the Public 
Schools of the city, provided such sentiment be not in viola- 
lation of the Constitution of the State. The Legislature has 
no more power in the violation or change of the Constitution 
than the School Board. Both are bound by its provisions. 
The Legislature and the Mayor and City Council nlay modify 
the terms upon which the School Board is appointed and es- 
tablished, but neither can alter the separate mode of ap- 
pointment, nor can either contravene or control the sentiment 
of the School Board further than is admitted by the Con- 
stitution. 

The separate constitution of the School Board of the city 
was deemed suflScient by prominent members of the State 
Convention, to admit of the management of the schools of the 
city under such separate organization and entirely irrespec- 
tive of their union, upon a common level, with the schools 
of the counties. Such an idea as that of a common level 
for the schools of thp city, in their advanced proficiency, 
and those of the counties in their crude condition of organi- 
zation and incipient management, was never thought of by 
the framers of the Constitution who were most active in the 
incorporation of its educational sections. Common sense 
suggests an entirely different sentiment. It is upon this 
sentiment that the Mayor and City Council and School 
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Board of Baltimore city have heretofore acted and desire to 
continue their action. 

OPINION OP THE CITY COUNSELLOK AND CITY SOLICITOR UPON THB 
RELATIONS OF THE SCHOOL LAW. 

The guide of the Board in all its operations in connection 
with the uniform system of the State, is the opinion of the 
City Counsellor and City Solicitor. This opinion was given 
in obedience to the cider of the Mayor and City Council. 
It admits the general supervision of the State and the ap- 
plication of the law as follows : 

1. A uniform system of free schools. 

2. Persons injuring school property in the counties or in 
the city are to be punished. 

3. The examination of teachers and their duties in the 
government of pupils, are the same in the city as in the 
counties. 

4. The establishment and support of the Normal School 
and of schools for colored children, applies to the city at 
well as to the counties. 

5. The apportionment of the school fund applies to the 
city and counties. 

These are all the features in which, according to the 
opinion, the city and counties are upon an equality. In 
matters relating to the especial government of the schools, 
the emplayraent and payment of teachers, the building and 
furnishing of school houses, the expenditure of the funds, 
and all other matters not specified in the opinion, the city . 
operates in its separate capacity. With a proper under- 
standing of the specified relations and a disposition to se- 
cure tfiie best possible advantage for the schools, alike, of 
the city and the counties, there need be no collision between 
the State and City Boards. 

The following appropriate and judicious remarks upon the 
subject of association between the city and county schools, 
are taken from the printed opinion of the City Counsellor and 
City Solicitor, as furnished to the City Council : 
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*'The fact is not to be overlooked that the city of Balti- 
more 18 greatly in advance of the counties of the State in 
the important matter of Public Instruction. At the time 
of the adoption of the new Constitution, she had already 
perfected and matured for her own people an admirable sys- 
tem of Public Schools ; had built her school houses, ap- 
pointed her teachers, and had long been in the enjoyment 
of the fruits of a system of Public Instruction scarcely infe- 
rior to any in the country. Pupils can now, and could 
when the State system was adopted, obtain an education in 
the Public Schools of the city of Baltimore fitting them to 
enter any of the learned professions, or any of the walks or 
employments of life ; and it is fair to infer that neither the 
Convention nor the Legislature could intend to subject her 
to the embarrassments of repudiating a cherished and ap- 
proved system and of commencing a new one, or to compel 
her to adopt the system of the State in all its details, until 
the counties had made such advances as would render the 
two systems capable of being blended.** 

PROPOSED VISITS OP THB JOINT COMMITTEE OP EDUCATION TO THB 

SCHOOLS. 

The Chairman of the Joint Committee of Education of 
the City Council, Sam'l A. Ewalt, Esq., has determined that 
with such other members of the Committee as he may pre- 
vail upon to accompany him, he will visit and examine all 
the Public Schools in the city. He has already visited sev- 
eral of the Schools, and expressed his satisfaction in finding 
them busily and successfully engaged in the work of edu- 
cating the young. Such visits in frequent repetition, will 
enable the Chairman to communicate with the Council in 
his personal knowledge of the condition and wants of the 
schools. In this personal identity of the Committee of the 
Council with the School Board and the schools, there is. 
the promise of a better understanding by thfe Council of all 
the matters that relate to the work of public education in 
our city. There can be no doubt that the plan of visiting 
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the scliools systematically, as proposed by the Chairman, if 
carried out by the Committee, will result in great advantages 
to the schools. What is desirable, in this relation, is a more 
close connection than has heretofore existed between the 
members of the City Council and the schools. In the want 
of this connection many disadvantages are experienced. 
When appropriations of money are required for the support 
of the schools, and for buildings and repairs^ much time is 
expended in explanations, and in the exhibition of premises, 
and very frequently, in most urgent cases, the inquiry is 
suggested if the matter cannot be postponed. It would 
seem to be the duty of the members of the. City Council, as 
well as of the School Board, representing a ward, to ascer- 
tain the condition and needs of the schools in the ward. 
Were such the case less difficulty would be experienced, 
and much more satisfaction enjoyed. As matters exist 
the member of the School Board represents the wants of 
the schools in his ward to the member of the City Coun- 
cil representing the ward, and in the absence of a per- 
sonal inspection of the premises, the member of the City 
Council does not and cannot realize the exigencies that 
press the demand for improvement. And often when such 
I>ersonal inspection is made, and the needed improvement 
acknowledged, a long delay is experienced before the relief 
is obtained. In the case of Primary School, No. 25, there 
is a historical comment upon this deficiency which is remark- 
able. For seven or eight years the school has been con- 
ducted in a building which is literally decaying and falling 
down piecemeal over the children's heads. The ceiling is 
fastened with boards to prevent its falling, and there is an 
opening in one of the walls large enough for the body of a 
man to pass through, and the opening is occasioned by the 
settling of the wall. The space is becoming larger as the 
wall settles, and in order to continue the school in the build- 
ing the patches over the opening must necessarily be ex- 
tended. The house, which is an old dwelling, is by no 
means adapted to the purposes of a school. The rooms in 
the upper story are such as can never be rendered convenient. 
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ficiency of the students in the usual readings of the study 
room. The gentlemen present were unanimous in their 
commendations of the building occupied by the Western, 
and in the admission that the Eastern School was in every 
way as deserving of sufficient accommodations. The chair- 
man stated that no impediment but that which appeared 
in the lack of means, could be plead in justification of the 
apparent neglect with which the school had been treated. 
He expressed the hope and belief that the deficiency would 
be soon supplied in the provision of a building for the use 
of the Eastern school as well adapted to the purpose as that 
provided for the Western school. 

MANDAMUS SUED BY THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

In July last the Board, by a majority of its votes, made 
a change in some of the text books UAcd in the schools. 
The State Board of Education, deeming such change a vio- 
lation of the law establishing a uniform system of public 
schools throughout the State, sued for a mandamus from the 
Superior Court to compel the City Board to use the text 
books selected by that body. The case was argued before 
Judge Martin by Wm. Price, Esq., (^ity Counsellor, and 
0, L. L. Leary, Esq., City Solicitor, on behalf of the City 
Board, and by John M. Frazier and Wm. Schley, Esqs., on 
behalf of the State Board. The decision of the Court is 
against the City Board. An appeal has been taken, and 
the case will be presented to the Court of Appeals at an 
early day. 

The mandamus issued and decided relates alone to the text 
books. Jurisdiction in other matters is not involved in the 
question. The school system, as adopted by the State Legis- 
lature, admits of the control, generally, of the public schools 
of Baltimore by the Mayor and City Council. Such is the or- 
der of the Constitution of the State. The uniformity of the 
State system is not impaired by the constitutional admission 
that the schools of the city shall, in most respects, be ex- 
empted from its provisions. 

There is no subject of actual disagreement between th« 
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State and City Boards, except in the case of the mandamus. 
It is hoped that both may continae to operate kindly in 
their respective spheres, and that no interruption of their 
labors may take place. 

POINTS OF EXEMPTION FOR THE CITY SCHOOLS IN THE STATE LAW. 

It is evidently the design of the Constitution of the State 
that in all matters not essential to uniformity, the public 
schools ofvBaltimore city should be exempted from the ac- 
tual control of the State Board. The view, as continuously 
preserved by the fraraers of the Constitution', seems to have 
heeix effective upon the members of the Legislature in the 
preparation of the law, that the city schools could not be 
placed upon an equality with the county schools .without 
damage. The impossibility was apparent to members of 
both houses, as it must be to every intelligent man, of ele- 
vating by any acts of legislation and without a correspond- 
ing degree of labor, the schools of the counties upon an 
approximate equality with those .of the city. The city sys- 
tem has been wrought up to its present condition, which is 
believed to be the equal of the best systems of the country, 
by the labors of thirty-eight years. This work was not ac- 
complished by mere enactments, ncr by the united purposes 
of Legislatures, City Councils and School Boards, but by 
the actual labors of those having the schools in charge, re- 
sulting from such enactments and purposes. Progressively 
and quietly, in the exercise of intelligent judgment and by 
the application of intelligent experience and labor, the 
schools of the counties may be brought up to a points of ex- 
cellence in many respects approximate to that reached by 
the city schools, but it is doubtful whether they may ever be 
placed upon a perfect equality with them. 

It were wisdom, in the present issue, to preserve uni- 
formity of operation in all matters essential to the same, 
while such modifications may be admitted as may allow the 
freedom of progress to the city schools. By such modifica- 
tions) no damage need result to the county schools. On the 
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contrary, they may be preserved in a condition of perpetual 
. advancement, -in imitation of the city schools, and by the 
application of such eflforts of improvement as may appear 
eligible and proper. Incentives for progress arise from the 
city system. Those incentives may be presented to the view 
of the people of the counties, and they may induce the de- 
sire for the improvement and the labor neceaiary to its at- 
tainment. But few, if any, such incentives appear in the 
progress of the county schools. The city School Commis- 
sioners find no such marks of advancement and elevation 
in the working of the county schools as they can incorpor- 
. ate among their laws and labors, in the hope of securing 
additional impetus upon their progress. Improvements in 
school systems are not so much in laws as in the men who 
execute them. Incompetent agencies can never make suc- 
cessful and progressive school systems out of legislative en- 
actments and the counsels of school Boards and committees. 
The power.must be in the men to do such work, or they will 
never be able to force it out of the law. 
It will never hurt the county schools to work their pro- 
, gross in imitation of those of the city. They will certainly 
evince great success in the effort at improvement when they 
approximate their condition. The same cannot be said in 
the opposite relation. It will surely hurt the city schools 
to force them to the imitation of those of the counties. 
Why not admit the system and work it energetically through, 
that will allow the free progress of the city schools and 
cause the county schools to work their way of advancement 
in their imitation. In such issue, if any feature of im- 
provement appear among the county schools, as it may be 
hoped many such may be presented, let it be adopted and 
carried out in the city, and let the co-operation of both be 
secured in the accomplishment of the great purpose, whiqh 
cannot be one-sided, but must be mutual in its interests and 
successes. It is desirable that the City Council should ope- 
rate in connection with the School Board in affording the 
members of the State Legislature every opportunity of ex- 
amining and understanding the working of our school sys- 
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tern in its association with that of the State. It cannot 
be possible that enlightened legislators of Maryland can 
thoughtlessly and recklessly interfere in the damage of a 
system of public education which has been established at 
great labor and expense and is working its way as well as 
ours. The gentlemen will doubtless believe what is here 
stated upon the basis of experience, and not hastily intro- 
duce experiments which in their trial may work detriment 
and disadvantage, and perhaps^ disaster. 

While referring to this subject, it may be as well to di- 
rect the attention of all interested to the fact that the public 
school system of Baltimore city has been worked through 
its history, thus far, in the application of experience alone, 
and not by any experiments, of the success of which there 
was doubt or uncertainty. It was determined at an early 
day, under the advisement of the present Superintendent of 
the Schools, that the city system should not be put together 
in patchwork, by selections from various plans of operation 
pursued in other cities and States, but that it should grow 
up and extend, as nature does her work, in the application 
of such material as when wrought together witnesses the 
unity, of a single purpose in the development of a singte, 
unique and complete substance. 

Our present system is a unit. It should be maintained in 
such character. It answers the purposes of the city ; it is 
adapted to the wants of the city and its citizens ; it is ap- 
proved by our people. It has. been complimented and com- 
mended by intelligent Public School committees of other and 
highly distinguished cities of our country. It has been 
-XM>mplimented and commended by an intelligent committee 
of the Legislature of Maryland, after an examination by 
which its character and value were fairly developed. 

It can be readily understood th^t there is propriety in the 
effort to improve the schools of the counties, and to intro- 
duce into them all that is valuable in the way of advance- 
ment from the City Schools. And it is known that there are 
many features that may be taken from the City Schools and 
incorporated into those of the counties, by means of which 
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the schools of the counties may be improved. It is jnst 
as well known that there are no snch features of improve- 
ment that can be taken from the county schools and incor- 
porated into those of the city. Where then can be the 
propriety of the effort to equalize the schools of the city and 
counties, when such effort cannot benefit the one, and must 
necessarily injure the,other. 

It is said that the people of the counties are opposed to 
any system of Public Schools, and that their representatives 
in the General Assembly will but execute the will of the 
j>eople in the damage of any system that can be provided. We 
do not believe there is any ground for this charge upon the 
people of the State. As far as we can learn, the people of 
the State- generally, outside of the city, are only the less 
proud of the city system, than they would be if it were 
were working as well in their respective counties. There is 
no ground whatever for the opinion that the people of the 
counties are opposed to a satisfactory system of Public 
Schools. The reason why the representatives of the coun- 
ties so long opposed the establishment of a uniform system 
of public instruction is found in their attachment to their 
imperfect local systems. They did not wish to be disturbed 
-in their Public School relations, even by the effort to im- 
prove them. In this they were mistaken, as they were in 
their sentiment that a uniform system would be restrictive 
upon their freedom, and oppressive. There were systems of 
school instruction in most of .the counties before the effort 
was made to establish a uniform system. In some of the 
counties the people imagined they were supporting very 
good systems of Public Schools. In a few of them this view 
was not without foundation. 

In connection with the supposition that the people of the 
counties are generally opposed to public instruction, it is 
said that they will be likely to use their influence in the ef- 
fort to abolish the system now established. This view, 
also, we believe to be erroneous ; and we hope that there 
may not be even the smallest fraction of the Legislature that 
will advocate such a measure. If there be faults or objec- 
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tionable features in the present system let them be corrected ; 
but we have foundation for the hope that there can be no 
successful attempt to abolish the system. We think we 
know the people of the State well enough to hazard the 
declaration that they will not, for the gratification of any 
capricious, feeling, or without due consideration, submit to 
changes in their school system. ^ . 

There is not known to have been any inhabitant of any 
county who has visited our City Schools, and has not ap- 
proved and admired them. By many they have been de- 
clared to be ornaments of the city and State, of which the 
people ought to be proud. Such is doubtless the sentiment 
of the people generally. Then let the purpose be adopted, 
and the effort made, to work the uniform system until the 
whole State shall be poseessfd of such advantages in the 
education of the children as have been secured for the 
city of Baltimore. 

We present these remarks as well on behalf of the schools 
of the counties as those of our city. We most earnestly de- 
sire the prosperity of them all, and feel it our duty to assist 
them all to the extent of our experience and ability. What 
we suggest in relation to the management of the schools of 
cur city, has been forced after actual experiment upon the 
systems of Public School education as pursued ,in other 
States. Almost every large city in the States in which Pub- 
lic Schools have been long in use is allowed the management 
of its own schools. This is a provision of the School Laws 
of those States. It was adopted after the experiment had been 
tried of managing the schools of the city and those of the 
counties by the same literal enactments. The experiment 
was found impracticable and abandoned. 

THE CONSTITUnON OF THE STATE AND ITS UNIFORM SYSTEM OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

The views, here advanced, appear to have been those enter- 
tained by the members of the Convention who were most in- 
terested in the adoption of a uniform system of public 
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education for the State. The clause of the Constitution 
having reference to the subject reads as follows : 

*^The School Commissioners of Baltimore city shall re- 
main as at present constituted, and shall be appointed as at 
present by the Mayor and City Council, subject to such al- 
terations and amendments as may be made from time to time 
by the General Assembly, or the said Mayor and City 
Council." 

The exemption of the city from the provisions of the 
State law in relation to the appointment of the Commission- 
ers, and constitution of the City Board, is clear enough. 
The separate constitution of the City Board, if it means 
any thing, mus£ recognize a separate action, as far at least, 
as the sentiment of the Board may apply to the Public 
Schools of the city, provided such sentiment be not in viola- 
lation of the Constitution of the State. The Legiriature has 
no more power in the violation or change of the Constitution 
than the School Board. Both are bound by its provisions. 
The Legislature and the Mayor and City Council nlay modify 
the terms upon which the School Board is appointed and es- 
tablished, but neither can alter the separate mode of ap- 
pointment, nor can either contravene or control the sentiment 
of the School Board further than is admitted by the Con- 
stitution. 

The separate constitution of the School Board of the city 
was deemed suflScient by prominent members of the State 
Convention, to admit of the management of the schools of the 
city under such separate organization and entirely irrespec- 
tive of their union, upon a common level, with the schools 
of the counties. Such an idea as that of a common level 
for the schools of thp city, in their advanced proficiency, 
and those of the counties in their crude condition of organi- 
zation and incipient management, was never thought of by 
the framers of the Constitution who were most active in the 
incorporation of its educational sections. Common sense 
suggests an entirely different sentiment. It is upon this 
sentiment that the Mayor and City Council and School 
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Board of Baltimore city have heretofore acted and desire to 
continue their action. 

OPINION OP THE CITY COUNSELLOK AND CITY SOLICITOR UPON THB 
RELATIONS OP THE SCHOOL LAW. 

The guide of the Board in all its operations in connection 
with the uniform system of the State, is the opinion of the 
City Counsellor and City Solicitor. This opinion was given 
in ohedience to the cider of the Mayor and City Council. 
It admits the general supervision of the State and the ap- 
plication of the law as follows : 

1. A uniform system of free schools. 

2. Persons injuring school property in the counties or in 
the city are to he punished. 

3. The examination of teachers and their duties in the 
government of pupils, are the same in the city as in the 
counties. 

4. The estahlishment and support of the Normal School 
and of schools for colored children, applies to the city at 
well as to the counties. 

5. The apportionment of the school fund applies to the 
city and counties. 

These are all the features in which, according to the 
opinion, the city and counties are upon an equality. In 
matters relating to the especial government of the schools, 
the emplayment and payment of teachers, the building and 
furnishing of school houses, the expenditure of the funds, 
and all other matters not specified in the opinion, the city . 
o{)erates in its separate capacity. With a proper under- 
standing of the specified relations and a disposition to se- 
cure tfie best possible advantage for the schools, alike, of 
the city and the counties, there need be no collision between 
the State and City Boards. 

The following appropriate and judicious remarks upon the 
subject of association between the city and county schools, 
are taken from the printed opinion of the City Counsellor and 
City Solicitor, as furnished to the City Council : 
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*'The fact is not to be overlooked that the city of Balti- 
more is greatly in advance of the counties of the State in 
the iioportant matter of Public Instruction. At the time 
of the adoption of the new Constitution, she had already 
perfected and matured for her own people an admirable sys- 
tem of Public Schools ; had built her school houses, ap- 
pointed lier teachers, and had long been in the enjoyment 
of the fruits of a system of Public Instruction scarcely infe- 
rior to any in the country. Pupils can now, and could 
when the State system was adopted, obtain an education in 
the Public Schools of the city of Baltimore fitting them to 
enter any of the learned professions, or any of the walks or 
employments of life ; and it is fair to infer that neither the 
Convention nor the Legislature could intend to subject her 
to the embarrassments of repudiating a cherished and ap- 
proved system and of commencing a new one, or to compel 
her to adopt the system of the State in all its details, until 
the counties had made such advances as would render the 
two systems capable of being blended.*' 

PROPOSED VISrrS op the joint committee op education to THB 

SCHOOLS. 

The Chairman of the Joint Committee of Education of 
the City Council, Sam'l A. Ewalt, Esq., has determined that 
with such other members of the Committee as he may pre- 
vail upon to accompany him, he will visit and examine all 
the Public Schools in the city. He has already visited sev- 
eral of the Schools, and expressed his satisfaction in finding 
them busily and successfully engaged in the work of edu- 
cating the young. Such visits in frequent repetition, will 
enable the Chairman to communicate with the Council in 
his personal knowledge of the condition and wants of the 
schools. In this personal identity of the Committee of the 
Council with the School Board and the schools, there is. 
the promise of a better understanding by thfe Council of all 
the matters that relate to the work of public education in 
our city. There can be no doubt that the plan of visiting 
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the scliools systematically, as proposed by the Chairman, if 
carried out by the Committee, will result in great advantages 
to the schools. What is desirable, in this relation, is a more 
close connection than has heretofore existed between the 
members of the City Council and the schools. In the want 
of this connection many disadvantages are experienced. 
When appropriations of money are required for the support 
of the schools, and for buildings and repairs^ much time is 
expended in explanations, and in the exhibition of premises, 
and very frequently, in most urgent cases, the inquiry is 
suggested if the matter cannot be postponed. It would 
seem to be the duty of the members of the. City Council, as 
well as of the School Board, representing a ward, to ascer- 
tain the condition and needs of the schools in the ward. 
Were such the case less difficulty would be experienced, 
and much more satisfaction enjoyed. As matters exist 
the member of the School Board represents the wants of 
the schools in his ward to the member of the City Coun- 
cil representing the ward, and in the absence of a per- 
sonal inspection of the premises, the member of the City 
Council does not and cannot realize the exigencies that 
press the demand for improvement. And often when such 
j>ersonal inspection is made, and the needed improvement 
acknowledged, a long delay is experienced before the relief 
is obtained. In the case of Primary School, No. 25, there 
is a historical comment upon this deficiency which is remark- 
able. For seven or eight years the school has been con- 
ducted in a building which is literally decaying and falling 
down piecemeal over the children's heads. The ceiling is 
fastened with boards to prevent its falling, and there is an 
opening in one of the walls large enough for the body of a 
man to pass through, and the opening is occasioned by the 
settling of the wall. The space is becoming larger as the 
wall settles, and in order to continue the school in the build- 
ing the patches over the opening must necessarily be ex- 
tended. The house, which is an old dwelling, is by no 
means adapted to the purposes of a school. The rooms in 
the upper story are such as can never be rendered convenient. 
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In rainy weather the leaky roof lets down so much of the 
water as to oblige the teachers to remove the children from one 
part to another of the lower room, and to gather them in a 
space utterly insufficient to contain them. During the lat- 
ter period of the occupancy of the building, the teachers are 
directed to wat<;h the weather, and if a rain is threatening, 
to dismiss the school. Sometimes the discovery is not made 
in time for the dismissal of the children, and they are 
obliged to endure the discomforts of the shower, the flood of 
which must reach them upon the floor, even should they es- 
cape its effects upon their heads by huddling together in any 
dry space that ipay be discovered. The fault in the omis- 
sion to supply suitable accommodations for the school is not 
to be charged upon the Committee in charge of the school. 
Every possible effort was made by the Committee and the 
Superintendent to provide suitable accommodations for the 
school. Authority was at one time given by the City Coun- 
cil to lease a lot of ground for the erection of a new build- 
ing, but no appropriation having been made for the building 
the order was not carried into effect. 

This brief narrative of events in connection with the 
building of Primary School, No. 25, is sufficient of itself to 
show how necessary it is for the members of the City Coun- 
cil to familarize themselves with the operations of the School 
Board, and of the schools. The plan inaugurated by Mr. 
Ewalt may be of much service in the removal and pre- 
vention of difficulties that may arise in respect of the action 
of the Council in the support of the schools. 

LAPSE OF APPROPRIATIONS AND AUTHORITY TO ERECT NEW 
BUILDINGS FOR SCHOOLS. 

Difficulties have several times occurred in reference to the 
non-use, within a given time, of appropriations, and of au- 
thority to lease ground for buildings. It is said that if such 
appropriations and authority be not used within the year in 
which they were ordered by the City Council, a lapse ensues 
and the order becomes ineffective. In a number of instances 
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it has been impossible for the Board to provide for the con- 
summation of the order until the expiration of the year, 
that is, until after the 31st of December. Why the lapse 
should be declared, under the circumstances, is a question 
that 18 very naturally suggested. There can be no more 
difficulty in beginning the use of an appropriation, than 
there is in continuing its use, after the year in which it is 
ordered has expired. In the case of Primary School No. 
25, an order was passed by the City Council in 1865, au- 
thorizing the leasing of a lot of ground. It was not pos- 
ftible to accomplish the object until after the 31st of Decem- 
ber of that year. Early in the year 1866 the lot might 
have been provided, but the declaration that the resolution 
authorizing it was ineffective after the 3l8t of December, 
caused delay, and nearly an entire, year passed before leg- 
islation on the subject Qould be again introduced into the 
Council. If there be reasons, good and sufficient, why the 
lapse should be declared, then the inconveniences arising 
from the practice must be endured. But if there be no such 
reasons, the practice should be altered and the trouble and 
disadvantage occasioned by it prevented. Some authorized 
verdict should be rendered in the premises. In the absence 
of positive law upon the subject, who is to determine the 
question, or how is it to be resolved ? If the receipt by the 
Board of appropriations are dependent upon the collection 
of taxes, the parity is in favor of continuing the act of the 
City Council beyond the 31st of December, or until a rea- 
sonable time shall be allowed for its satisfaction. The levy 
for the tax is generally ordered by the City Council in the 
month of April. The year of the levy may expire on the 
Slst of December, or it may be continued until the ensuing 
April. In either case, the labor and the propriety are alike 
the same. Why not then admit the use of the provision of 
the Council for public school, or other purposes, after, as 
well as until, the Slst of December. If money were appro- 
priated to the payment of a debt due to any citizen in De- 
cember, and he siiould not call for the amount until January, 
would it be necessary to make a new appropriation for the 
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purpose? If so, the same indebtedness would appear twice 
upon the record. So with the public school. If the appro- 
priation be made and lapse, and must be repeated, the same 

-amount, appropriated for the same purpose, must appear 
twice upon the record. 

This question of the lapse of appropriations is nothing 
less than a lapse of law, and besides the apparent incon- 
iiistency of the act, it occasions the expenditure of much la- 
bor that is useless and subjects those who have to perform 
the labor to much inconvenience and unnecessary trouble. 
In consultation with members of the City Council, Com- 
missioners have been informed that the effect of the law, in 
oases of appropriations, does not cease, or ought not to cease 
at any given period until the case is satisfied. The pro- 
priety of repeating enactments and records in well defined 
appropriations, has frequently been questioned by members 
of the City Council who have given attention to the subject. 
So great was the trouble in one case, that the chairman of 
a committee in charge of a school declared it would have 

* been cheaper for him to have, appropriated half the amount 
required for a new building from his own funds, than to 
have been subjected to the labor and diflSculty experienced 
in the performance of his duty in providing suitable Accom- 
modations for the children of his school. 

If there be necessity or even propriety in the lapse, pre- 
cautionary counsels are necessary in order to prevent mis- 
nnderstandings and unnecessary labor and mortification 
among gentlemen who are engaged in the gratuitous ser- 
vice of the public. ^ 

EXAMINATION OF THE SCHOOLS BY A COMBUTTEB OF THE LEQIS- 

LATURB. 

In February last a committee was appointed by the Legis- 
lature for the purpose of yisiting and examining our schools. 
The appointment of the committee was ordered upon the 
motion of Mr. Caleb B. Hynes, who was a member of that 
body^ as also of our Board. The committee consisted of 
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Messrs. C. B. Hynes, chairman, Richard B. B. Chew, Jas, 
Valliant, H. A. Silver. Nearly three days were occupied 
in the work of examination. Sixteen schools, High, Gram- 
mar and Primary, were visited and examined. The schools 
examined are located in different parts of the city. They 
. are as follows : Central High School, Western Female High 
School, Male and Female Grammar Schools Nos. 1, 2, 10 
and 15, Male and Female Primary Schools No. 1, Male and 
Female Primary Nos. 7 and 1§, The examinations were 
extemporaneous, and outside of the text books used by the 
pupils. The gentlemen of the committee took a large part 
in the examination, asking many questions calculated to 
develope the intelligence of the pupils. Scarcely a question 
was asked that could be answered in the language of the 
textbooks and upon the rote system. The gentlemen were 
much pleased with the result of the examination, and de- 
clared that although they had a high opinion of our schools, 
they had never entertained a proper idea of the proficiency 
they had attained. 

The report of the committee to the Legislature is not only 
favorable, but highly flattering in its approval of our sys- 
tem of public school instruction. The following is the 
report as signed by the committee and presented to the 
Legislature : 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTBB OF THE LEGISLATURE. 

*'The committee appointed to visit and examine the Pub- 
lic Schools of the city of Baltimore, respectfully report that 
they never performed a more pleasing official duty. They 
visited and examined the schools in their three grades of 
Primary, Grammar and High Schools. The system pursued 
in the management of the schools is complete in its course 
of study and transfer on the attainment of proficiency, not 
only from the lower to the higher grades of schools, but 
. from the lower to the higher classes of each of the grades. 
The pupils are examined and transferred quarterly from the 
"Primary to the Grammar Schools. At the time of these ex- 
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Rniinations and transfers, the pupils in all the classes of the 
Grammar and Primary Schools are examined and transferred 
from the lower to the higher classes. The pnpils of the 
High Schools are admitted, after examination, once a year. 
They are examined in July and admitted in September. 
There are stated examinations and advancement of the pu- 
pils of the High Schools once in six months. 

The pupils of the schools were examined in the studies of 
their respective classes, the schools not having any notice of 
the visit of the committee. The proficiency of the pupils is 
remarkable in each of the grades of schools and classes of 
the schools. The examinations were conducted generally 
by oral questions, outside of the books, developing, in an 
astonishing degree, the intelligence of the pupils and the 
use they are able to make of the knowledge they have at- 
tained. 

The systematic development of the spelling department 
attracted the especial attention of the committee. It does 
not consist of an assemblage of words of the same number 
of syllables, and of like termination, but of the words in 
their etymological association, giving the root of the word, 
its prefix and affix, its definition and the family of words to 
which it belongs. The words of all the reading books, the 
liistories, the geography, and even of the arithmetic, are 
spelled and defined, and etymologized in the same way. 

In the Central High School recitations were conducted in 
the higher classics and declamation, exhibiting great pro- 
ficiency on the part of the pupils, and equal talent and 
teaching capability on the part of the professor^ 

The Female High Schools exhibited a high standard of 
excellence in study. The most difficult branch of school 
education, reading, was exhibited in a very high degree of 
attainment ; the young ladies acquitted themselves most 
handsomely in its development, reflecting great credit upon 
the teachers who are engaged in instructing them. 

The singing in all the schools is pursued on a scientific 
basis. The children of the Primary Schools sing by note, 
and are remarkable in their proficiency. 
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The committee are of the opiDion that the Puhlic Schools 
of the city of Baltimore are au honor to the State and city, 
and that their present management and supervision oughl^ 
not to be interferred with except with great caution. The 
proper point of consideration for the Legislature is the ele- 
vation of the schools of the counties to the high standard 
attained by those of the city. 

The committee recommend that the school system of Bat- 
timore shall remain as it is, and that the Mayor and Oity 
Coancil'be allowed full power to confer the usual scholastic 
degrees upon the graduates of the High Schools. 

Signed, 

C. B. Hynbs, Chairmixnf 
BioHAR&B. B. Chbw> 
Jaheb Valuaht, 
H. A. SavHR. 

VISIT OF GBNTLEMEN OF BOBJdK. 

A committee of fourteen gentlemen of Boston, oonsi^ting 
of the Mayor, the Hon. F. W. Lincoln, the Superintendentr 
of Public Schools, Hon. J. D. Philbrick, Rev. S. K. Lothrop, 
Bey. N. Burroughs, Dr. N. B. Shurtliff, Dr.T. B. Upham, 
and Messrs. T. M, Brewer, A. H. Slack, N. Mayo,. AIex> 
Gayfield, T. G, Hayne, C. Caverly, M. Rich, 0. H. Sparr, 
of the Select and Common Councils, and of the Boston School 
Boards visited our city for the purpose of examining our 
public school syi^tem and the working of its schools. 

The schoofs generally were visited and examined by the 
gentlemen, who appeared to be much pleased with their 
viaity and. expressed thefmselves highly gratified in having 
tbo opportunity of examining personally into tho condition- 
of oqr schpolA. They were enthusiastic in their praises of 
our Female High Schools, and gave to our eity tho credit of 
mppoiftiagtJie only schools of the kind in existonco: in this 
coQOtr jT* The building occupied by the Western School liracs 
declared to be the fiuiest building in the ooantry devoted to 
public school purjjpae^ In this coftn^io» the bopo wa« 
3 
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expressed that our City Council would soon cause the East- 
ern School to be arrayed in as fine and appropriate a dress 
as that worn by its twin sister of the west. 

VISIT OY GENTLEBfEir OY PHILApELPHU. 

Our Boston visitors on their way home delayed their jour- 
ney a day or two in Philadelphia. To the gentlemen of 
the Councils of the city and School Board they made such 
favorable representations in relation to our Public Schools as 
attracted especial notice^ and induced the desire of a per- 
sonal inspection. Accordingly a committee consisting of 
twelve gentlemen, members of the. City Councils and Board 
of .Controllers of Public Education, was appointed to visit 
and inspect our schools. The committee consisted of the 
following gentlemen: Messrs. Edw'd Shippen, H. W. Hal- 
lowell, W. C. Haines, W. M. Levick, Jas. Freeborn, F. M. 
Marks, P. DuflFy, J. F. Campbell, C. M. Wagner, S. C. 
Willetts, J. P. A.. Freeman, B. H. Haines. 

Several days were pleasantly passed by our Philadelphia 
friends in the examination of our schools and school builds 
ings. Especial interest was exhibited in the examination of 
our school-houses. The City Council of Philadelphia had 
placed in the hands of the Board of Control of the Public 
Schools the sum of two hundred thousand dollars to be ex- 
pended in the erection of school-houses, and in improve- 
ments upon old ones. 

After visiting and inspecting a number of our schools, tho 
gentlemen became quite as enthusiastic in our praise as oar 
Boston visitors had been. They expressed their satisfaction 
by saying they supposed the Boston visitors were extrava- 
gant in their expressions of approval in relation to the har- 
monious working and value of our system, but they were 
oonvinced by the actual observation of its operations that all 
its merits were not disclosed them. 

As was the case with the Boston visitors, so with those of 
Philadelphia, the number of our city officials and citizens in 
aitendanoe continaed to increase until at times there were 
ftoi less than two htrodred person preeeift* 
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We may express the hope that the exchanges of recipro- 
cal gratulations in pur Public School efforts, may have been 
but begun by our recently visiting frionds, to be extended and 
long continued and enjoyed by the educational men of our 
cities. That good results must be produced by such inter- 
change of friendly greetings, and intelligent counsels, there 
can be no doubt. Their effect may not only be favorable to 
our educational enterprises, as they are conducted in the sev- 
eral States, but they may perform a noble service in so ce- 
menting our political relationships as to prevent the occur- 
rence of any extended future disaffection, and even the very 
possibility of disunion. 

RSCBPnOK OF GEORGB PEABOBT, B3Q. 

In October Mr. George Peabody visited the city, when it 
was proposed that in view of his appropriation of more than 
a million dollars to the advancement of science and educa- 
tion in Baltimore, a reception should be given him by the 
public schools. Accordingly, on Friday, the 26th day of 
the month, a procession was formed of all the pupils of the 
public ^schools under the direction of the Superintendent. 
The procession was reviewed by Mr. Peabody as it passed 
the Peabody Institute. The pupils were then massed, be- 
fore him in a large number, when he delivered to them a 
very appropriate and interesting address. He expressed 
himself greatly delighted with the exhibition. The honor 
of the reception was due Mr. Peabody on account of his 
liberal provision of prises for the meritorious and distin- 
guished graduates of the High Schools. 

DIPROTEBfSNTS BSQUIRBD IV THB SEVERAL WARB6. 

The plan pursued in the provision of new bnildings and 
other improvements, is one that makes but slow progress in 
aoeomplishihg the purposes of the Board in the extension of 
adiool fitotlities over the city. The Oommissioners of the 
Mveral wards represent the wants of their vioinittes^ and 
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those wants are recorded in the annual reports, and thus, 
presented to the consideration of the City Council. But lit^ 
tie attention seems to be given to the statements of the 
Commissioners. The result is that many of their appli* 
cations tkve continued from year to year, for a number of 
years. Such is the case at the present lime. In this re- 
port are embodied statements that have been thus contin* 
ued| which statements the Commissioners think ought to 
have been respected, and the wants of the wards relieved* 
It may be improper, perhaps impossible, for the City Coun- 
cil to appropriate a sufficient sura for the supply of all the 
wards with the needed school facilities in a single year. A 
gradual relief, however, may be afforded, and such is all the 
Commissioners require. Before the war, the requisitions 
thus presented were met, and the necessities relieved by the 
building of one or two^ and sometimes three school-houses 
in a year. During the war, or since the year 1861 , there 
has been no new building for school purposes until the pre^ 
sent year. Five years have elapsed without affording the 
city a single additional school building. During that pe^ 
nod there should have been erected ten or twelve school- 
houses. The wants of the wards are now much greater than 
they oonld have been had the yearly supply of new build- 
ings, been allowed. 

raw BUILDIKOS IN PROGRB38. 

But two new buildings are now in progress. One of 
these is nearly cc^pleted. It is the building designed for 
Male and Female Primary Schools, No. 22. The building 
is situated on Bamsay street, near Scott street. It is two 
stories ia height, of suitable size and conveniepti and will 
accommodate over two hundred pupils on each floor. The 
buUdipg was erected by Mr. Archibald Teal for the sum of 
nin(» thQttiand, nine hundred and seventy-five dollars. The 
building will he ready for occupancy in the: beginning of th« 
mw year« The: oiher building which has^ been recently^ 
«a»liMiii«»Q4> ii l<mted oa Caroline, near Bank streeti it i» 
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Intended for Primary School, No. 25, and is of the same sm 
and character as the school-house on Ramsay street. This 
building, also, is in the course of erection under contract by 
Mr. Archibald Teal, for the sum of nine thousand two hun- 
dred and .twenty-seven dollars. 

The new buildings, &c., now desired by the Commission- 
ers of the several wards are enumerated as follows : 

First Ward. — The committee in charge of the schools of 
this ward and its vicinities repeat the statement presented 
last year : 

"The committee in charge of the schools in this ward 
state that the school accommodations afforded the vicinity 
are entirely insufficient, and request an appropriation for the 
erection of a building for the use of Female Primary 
School, No. 30, which is conducted in a rented building 
located on the corner of Lombard and Wasliington streets. 
By an order of the City Council, passed several years ago, 
the Board leased a lot of ground on Wolff street neat 
Lombard street, on account of which an annual rent of 
one hundred and ninety-five dollars is paid. An appro- 
priation of twelve thousand dollars will enable'the Board to 
erect the building as desired. The additional school accom- 
fDodations contemplated in this application of the committee 
are pressed, at the present time, on account of the continued 
-crowded condition of Male 'and Female Primary Schools 
No. 3, which are situated on the corner of Wolff and Gough 
streets. These schools maybe relieved, and Primary School 
Mo. 30 may be enlarged by the erection of the proposed 
'building. 

Fqurth Ward.— The improvement suggested three years 
ago by the committee in charge uf Male and Female Gram- 
mar Schools, No. 14, on the corner of Gough and Stiles 
gtreets, is renewed at the present time. The schools ar^ 
large and flourishing and need more extended yard accom- 
modations. The lot on Stiles street, adjoining the scliool, 
can be secured at a moderate price, which will afford ampto 
space for the use of the pupils of both schools. It is urged 
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that this improyement ifl neoeesar^ to theheathfol exercise of 
the'pupils at recess, as well as for the proper ventilation of 
the building, which will conduce to the health of both 
teachers and pupils. 

Fifth Ward. — The Eastern Female High School is sit- 
uated in this ward. A new building is desired for the ac- 
commodation of the school, by which the same facilities are 
designed as those supplied for the Western School. The 
statement and appeal, setting forth the necessities' of the 
school, and their removal are presented in a former part of 
this report. 

Female Primary School No. 23, which is located on 
the corner of Fayette and Front streets, is composed of 
girls and boys. There is not room for the accommodation 
of both sexes in the building, nor will parents of the neigh- 
borhood patronize the school while both are in attendance. 
The premises are not at all adapted to the uses of the school 
in its present condition. The exigency requires immediate 
action. The school cannot flourish until proper provision 
be made for its management. 

Sevkivth Ward. — Primary School No. 26, which is lo- 
cated on Hflrford avenue and on the border of the eighth 
ward, has become too largo for the occupancy of the prem- 
ises in which it has been conducted from the time it was 
organized until the present. The school has been divided 
into Male and Female Primary Schools. Rooms were pro- 
cured for the use of the male department, but they are not 
BuflScient to contain half the boys whose parents are apply- 
ing for their admission. Authority is asked by the Com* 
missioners to lease a lot and build a school house in the 
seventh ward near the intersection of Central avenue and 
Biddle streets 

Eighth Ward. — The committee of Male and Female 
Grammar Schools, No. 5, renew the application presented 
to the City Council some years ago, for permission to dispose 
of the lot and building, on the corner of Monument and 
Forrest streets, and provide, in a better location, more suit- 
able accommodations for the schools. The difliculties and 
inconveniences complained of at the peiiod of the former 
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applicatioD stiH exist, in the proximity of the school building 
to the railroad which runs over Monument street immediately 
in its front, and to the foundries and other iron works, one 
of which is in operation on the adjoining lot on the west 
side of the building. The almost constant annoyance arising 
from the noise of the works alluded to, causes^ continual 
interruption to the classes of the schools in their recita- 
tions^ and studies. It is believed that the present premises 
occupied by the schools may be disposed of for a sum nearly 
equal to that required in effecting the proposed change. 
The committee urge the present application as they did the 
former, with the more interest on account of the danger 
arising from the daily use of the railroad on Monument 
street. Fatal accidents in past years have occurred, which 
act as continued warnings in relation to the propriety and 
necessity of removing the schools. A resolution, directing 
th'e change proposed by the committee, was passed by the 
City Council at a previous session, but it was found impossi- 
ble to comply with the terms of the resolution, and therefore 
the improvement was not affected. 

Ninth Ward. — The following statement is taken from the 
last annual report of the Board. It embraces the views and 
desires of the committee in charge of the school : 

'*The committee in charge of Male and Female Grammar, 
and Male Primary Schools No. 9, located on the northwest 
corner of Calvert and Saratoga streets, recommend the re- 
moval of, the building from its present position to the. lot on 
Courtland street, which was provided for the Central High 
School building, but in consequence of the purchase of the 
lot on Park street, will not be used for that purpose. It 
is believed that an appropriation of ten thousand dollars 
will be sufficient to remove the building, as the old materials 
can nearly all be used in the* construction of the new one. 

The committee are of opinion that there will be economy 
in this improvement, inasmuch as the old building is not 
substantial, and must of necessity be taken down and re- 
moved in a few years. The other reasons why the removal 
is recommended are as follows : 
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The locality has now become so public as^a thoroughfare 
for vehicles passing to and from the depot of the Northern 
Central Railroad as to render it impossible for the classes to 
continue their recitations without interruption. The noise 
18 so great at times as to cause the suspension of the reci- 
tations of all the classes of the schools. The time lost, in 
consequence of these frequent suspensions, is a serious draw- 
back upon the advancement of the pupils. 

The lower story of the building has become so damp as 
to render its. use dangerous to the health of both teachers 
and pupils. The water from the hill on the west, which 
formerly flowed in greater abundance than at presont from 
the City Spring, settles upon the lot immediately under the 
building, and so completely saturates the walls for several 
feet as to render the atmosphere in the school rooms too 
moist to be inhaled with safety. 

In consequence of the settling of the water under the 
building, the foundation is endangered, and the beams an(} 
posts supporting the floor are in a condition of rapid decay* 

The stairway that leads to the Male Grammar School, 
which occupies the thir.d story, is now in a dilapidated con- 
dition. It will soon require to be renewed, which ought nofc 
to be done while it is in its present form. It is the only 
stairway that leads to the third story, and in case of fire 
dtiring school hours, it would be extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to remove the children without the rist of dis- 
aster. Anxiety on this account has been annoying to the 
Committee in charge of the school, and the teachers, for 
several years past. In the case of a fire that occurred at the 
base of the stairway, about three years ago, the impossi* 
bility of removing the pupils without damage was rendered 
clearly apparent. The fire happened in the night, and in a 
very brief period burned away the lower stairs. The com- 
mittee unwillingly continue the responsibility of allowing 
the buildin": to remain in its present condition. 

The entire building is now in need of repairs, from it* 
foundation to the roof. It is estin^ated that the expenditure 
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required will be more thaii a third of the amount necessarjr 
to remove the building. 

The committee entertain the opinion that the lot on whicb 
the school house now stands could be disposed of at a much 
higher price than that on Courtland street, to which they 
have proposed to remove the building. They believe thai 
the difference in the value of the lots, together wj^h th« 
amount required for the repair of the present building, will 
be more than sufficient to pay for the transfer of tbe build- 
ing to the Courtland street lot. The lot on. the corner of 
Calvert and Saratoga streets, now occupied by the school 
building, is seventy-four feet by one hundred and ten feet, 
and is eligible for many business purposes, which is not the 
case with the Courtland street lot. Such being the cast^, the 
proposed improvement can be effected without any cost to 
the city." 

Eleventh Ward. — In accordance with authority and di- 
rection given by the Mayor and City Council, the Board hai 
leased a lot on the corner of Chase and Morton streets. No 
appropriation has been made for the erection of the builds 
ing. It is desirable that'both Qrammar and Primary School 
accommodations be provided in the neighborhood. Gram- 
mar School No. 6 and Primary School No. 14 are all over- 
crowded and need relief. Commissioners refuse to grant 
permits for pupils to enter the schools on account of their 
overcrowded condition. Pupils thus refused admission into 
the schools, are deprived of the privilege of attending pub- 
lic schools. The lot on Chase street which has been leased 
by the Board, is one hundred feet square. In order to ac- 
commodate the Grammar and Primary Schools, the build-^ 
ing to be erected upon it, must be three stories in height. 
The Male and Female Grammar Schools will each require 
one fl(»or. A Male and Female Primary may be accommo- 
dated on the remaining floor. But two of our school build- 
ings, as now provided, are three stories in height. Suck 
height for school buildings is not desirable on many accounts. 
In the case of a necessity such as the present, a building of 
such character may be erected, provided suitable stairways 
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are attached to it. The third story may be occupied by the 
Male Grammar School, the larger boys being better able, 
than others, to endure the labor of ascending and descend- 
ing to and from the higher apartments. 
*^ . ". Thirteekth Ward, — By an order of the Cily Council the 
Board has leased a lot of ground in the thirteenth ward, 
with the view of erecting upon it a school building for the 
accommodation of a Male and a Female Grammar School. 
The lot is on Mulberry street east of Fremont street. The 
original design was to erect the building of similar charac- 
ter with that built for Grammar and Primary Schools No. 
• 15, on Republican street, which is of sufficient size to ac- 
commodate Grammar and Primary Schools, but the ap- 
propriation made for the purpose will not i^dmit of such 
arrangement. The erection of a building on the lot on 
Mulberry street will aflFord relief to Grammar Schools Noa, 
1 and 15, and perhaps partial relief to Nos. 6 and 8. The 
building would have been placed under contract if the ap- 
propriation of fourteen thousand dtillars^ first made by the 
Council, had been sufficient. No builder would undertake 
the work for that sum. An additional sum of five thousand 
dollars has been provided by the Council, and it is the in- 
tention of the Board to proceed with the building as speedily 
as possible. 

FouRTERNTH Ward. — Noticc has been given to the Board 
that Primary School No. 21, which is conducted in the base- 
ment of the church on the corner of Green and Lombard 
streets, must be removed immediately. There is no house 
that can be procured in the neighborhood for its accommo- 
dation, ^he school muHt be abandoned or a building pro^ 
Tided for its use. The committee in charge of the school 
desire permission to lease a lot in the neighborhood and an 
appropriation sufficient for the erection of the building. 

Fifteenth and Seventeenth Wards. — The request of the 
committees in charge of the schools in the fifteenth and seven- 
teenth wards, for additional facilities in the enlargement 
of the school accommodations, was presented to the City 
Clouncil in the last annual report of the Board, No appro- 
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priation having been made for the purpose, the committeei 
renew their application as follows : 

FiFTBKNTH Ward. — Additional Public School facilities are 
again asked for by the committee in charge of the scliools in 
the fifteenth ward and its vicinity. It was proposed last 
jeRv by the committee of Male and Female Primary Schools, 
No. 4, situated on Hill street, between Hanover and Sharp 
streets, that permission should be given by the City Council 
for the leasing of a lot, and an appropriation granted for the 
building of a house for the accommodation of the schools. 
The committee now desire that the Board may be allowed to 
dispose of the building on Hill street, and to remove the 
•chool to a more suitable location. 

Sevekt5E»th Ward. — The Commissioner of the seveu-^ 
tecnth ward states that the ward greatly needs a new house, 
in which may be accommodated Primary Schools, Nos. 17 
«nd 31, as one school, thereby affording greater facilities to 
the scholars, and a saving to the city from ten to twelve hun- 
dred dollars per year. 

Eighteenth Ward. — The committee in charge of Male and 
Female Primary Schools No. 10, which is located on Hollins 
street near Schroeder street, have been directed by the Board 
to apply to the City Council for an appropriation for the 
purpose of enlarging the building occupied by the schools. 
The number of jtupils now in attendance is too large for the 
premises, and others desiring admission are of necessity de- 
nied the privilege. The present building may be enlarged 
by the removal of the front wall to the building line on the 
•treet. This will afford two fttie class rooms and supply 
school accommodations for all the Primary School children 
in the neighborhood. An appropriation of three thousand 
dollars will enable the Board to proceed with this improve- 
ment. Primary Schools No. 10 are the only public schools 
ID the eighteenth ward. They are situated in the midst of 
an extended mechanical population needing their service. 
On this account especially the subject is pressed upon the 
attention of the City Council and immediate action desired. 

Nineteenth Ward. — The great increase in the number of 
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pupils applying for admission into Male and Female Gram- 
mar Schools, No. 15, obliged the committee on the school to 
remove the Primary School children from the building on 
Bepublican street^ and appropriate the entire premises to the 
use of the Grammar Schools. The Primary Schools are very 
inconveniently situated in the rented houses provided for 
their use. The committee have desired the Board to re- 
quest permission to lease a lot in the vicinity, and they 
ask that an appropriation be made of about twelve thousand 
dollars, for the building of a school-house for the accommo* 
dation of the schools. The Chairman of the Committee of 
iiilucation of the Council has visited the vicinity and the 
schools in company with the committee in charge of the 
schools and the Superintendent. He is therefore familiar 
with the condition of the schools, and cognizant of the ne- 
cessity of their being supplied with sufficient apartments ia 
which to conduct them. 

STATISTICS OF THE SCHOOLS. 

The statistics of the schools are made from reports of the 
Principals. These reports are taken from the books of the 
respective schools. They are recorded on blanks furnished 
by the Secretary of the Board, and filled by the Principals. 
Such reports have been received from all the Principals ex- 
cept of one Female Grammar School. 

The figures used in the substitution of statistics for the 
delinquent school, are taken from the statements of last 
year, in connection with such papers as have been received 
during .the year from the school. The true record is ap^ 
proximated as nearly as possible, in the absence of the pro- 
per statements. The statistics show a large increase in the 
number of pupils educated during the y^ar, as well as in the 
average number on the roll. One of the most gratifying 
featuies in this connection is the improvement in the atten* 
dance of the pupils u[>oa the schools. The average numbed 
Oil the roll is approximated by the average number in at* 
tendance much more closely than it has ever been. This is 
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doubtless owing to the Superintendent^who visits all the 
ecliools, and has made the attendance of the pupils one of 
the principal objects of his interest and attention. 

Absenteeism, as it is termed, is one of the most considera- 
ble sources of trial to educators everywhere. Efforts have 
long beer, on exhibition in order ta effect a reduction in the 
number of (children absent from school, and of the numeric 
ons evils consequent upon such delinquency. The besl^ 
means that can f>e employed, as developed in our experience, 
are those by which the unattractive.ness, — the repnlsiveness of 
the school premises, is removed, the subjects of study ren- 
dered interesting, and a constant watchfulness exercised.; 
When these agencies fail, there oan be but small' prospect of 
applying a remedy for the evil. There is* not, howevet; 
SDuch danger of failure when the management of the school 
is committed to the hands of the intelligent, judicious, faitb^ 
ful teacher. 

There is one fact in connection with the absenteeism ot 
the year which is well worthy of notice! The pupils of the 
schools appear in two classes, those who pay, and those who 
do not pay. The attendance of those who pay is much greater 
in proportion than those who do not. Average number of 
paying ^iipils on the roll is 9703 ; of these, there were in 
attendance 8114, or about 83f i)er cent. The number of 
non-paying pupils on the roll is 8604. The number of thesis 
that were in attendance is 6347, or about 73f per cent. In 
the number of paying pupils the absentees are 16^ per cent-. 
In the number of non-paying pupils the absentees are 26|! 
per cent. It would appear from this statement that the pa* 
rents who pay for the attendance of their children are morv 
concerned in their education, and give them more attention 
than those who do not pay. The respectability of the re- 
spective classes may be estimated from the result. Theehil-' 
dren of indifferent parents are less cared for, less counselled 
in the proprieties of life, and less provided with the mean!i 
of their protection and elevation than those of parents- of 
better character who consider the future of the lift <vf thei# 
charge, and prepare them for it^ iesues. What VM may be 
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made of the information thus presented is a subject that is 
worthy of due consideration. It is a subject of morals as ap- 
plied to the community, and the philanthrophist will measure 
its worth and edeavor to find out the means whereby the reme- 
dy may be applied. Perhaps the school itself, as a medium, 
may operate as an agent through which a desired reformation 
may be effected. By proper attention the delinquent chil- 
dren may be encouraged to work their own improvement. 
Success in this enterprise will not stop with the children. 
It will work through them upon their parents and produce 
reform, when otherwise it would not be brought to notice. 
Parents are brought up to respectability and creditable posi- 
tion through the improvement witnessed in the conduct and 
character of their children, much more readily than children 
ean be wrought upon in the same relation by their parents. 
The subject appeals to the philanthropic teacher, and sug^ 
gests a means of usefulness that is worthy of consideration 
and trial. 

SCHOOLS—TEACHERS — PUPniS. 

The present number of schools in charge of the Board is 
88, as follows: One Male High School, two Female High 
Schools, thirteen Male and sixteen Female Grammar Schoolsi 
twenty Male and thirty-one Female Primary Schools, and 
ive Night Schools. 

The number of teachers engaged in the schools is 411 ; of 
which 36 are males, including two music teachers, and 375 
females. In the Baltimore City College there are 329 stu* 
dents. In the Female High Scliools 798. In the Male 
Grammar Schools 3242. In the Female Grammar Schools 
3622. In the Male Primary Schools 4080. In the Female 
Primary Schools 6819. In the Evening Schools, so far in 
the present session, 417. 

The whole number of pupils now in the schools is 18,307« 
The increase in the number of teachers from the preceding 
year is ^4. The increase in the number of pupils, including 
ihb Night Schools, is 1784. 
> The entire number of pupils instructed in the schoob in 
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the past year is 29.078. The entire number instructed in 
the preceding year was 26,i!87. Increase in the number in- 
structed in the schools 2791. Average attendance of pupils 
through the year was 19|716. 

RRCEIPTS AND BXPBHDITUBBS. 

Receipts. — The receipts are as follows : From City Register^ 
salaries $205,087.32, miscellaneous accounts |96,8G0.45. 
Tuition fees $33,063.87. 

Expenditurea. — Expended on account Central High School 
$17,061.76. Female High Schools $21,454.17. Floating 
School $489.40. Grammar Schools $101,156.16. Primary 
Schools $110,340.63. Evening Schools $1,383.74. New 
building for Central High School $1,612.93. Miscellaneous 
accounts $72,166.82. 

The whole amount of money expended in the year was 
$325,665.60. The expenditures separately is as follows : — 
Salaries $205,087.32. Rents and ground rents $11,034.64. 
Books and stationery $34,349.42. Furniture $5,781.10.' 
New buildings $11,475. Repairs and cleaning $36,015.86. 
Fuel, coal and wood $9 591.11. Insurance $139.75. Ad« 
vertisin^ and printing $3,669.48. Supplies for schools 
$5,816.72. Chemicals and commencements High Schools 
$380.80. New building for Central High School $1,612.93. 
Interest $729.53. 

SALAROB OF TBACHBR8. 

The expenditures of the year are $26,056.49 greater than 
they were during the previous year. The increase was oo« 
casioned, in the most part, by the action of the Board and 
City Council in increasing the salaries of the teachers. Thsi 
propriety of this act is apparent in the faet that persons of 
education, respectability and force of character are required 
for the management of the schools. The services of such 
persons cannot be secured without the offer of proper reiau- 
Deration. Nor is it proper that in the support of a system 
of public education as extensive and as important as onrs,^ 
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Any clieapening process should be pursued in the provision 
of the teaching element. We need the best service in this 
department that can be procured. We should be content 
with no other. It cannot be said that the Board is satisfied^ 
with the salaries as increased by the last act of its own and 
the City Council in the premises. The amounts appropriated 
for the respective salaries were .prepared by the City Council 
and acquiesced in by the Board. The schedule as adopted 
is unsatisfactory y because it interferes with the regular grades 
that of necessity appear in the order of the schools. The 
«cale regulating this order ascends from the Primary, through 
the Grammar and High Schools. The under grades ar^ 
those or the lower classes of the Primary and Grammar 
Schools. The titles are those of second and third assistants. 
The ascent is to the first assistants, male and female ; thence 
to the office of Principal ; thence to the second assistants 
tad professors of the High Schools ; thence to the first asr 
fiistants or Vice-Principals ; thence to the Principals of th6. 
High Schools. 

It is evident that in this gradation of office there roust be 
a corresponding gradation of service and salary. Otherwise 
the regularity of the process is interfered with and the trans- 
fer from lower to higher grades prevented. Teachers will 
not generally consent to be advanced from less to more la- 
borious and responsible positions without the inducement of 
additional compensation. The claim of enlarged salary for 
higher grades of labor and more responsible position, is 
founded in justice and universally admitted. 

In the gradation of the salary schedule upon its basis of 
equality, the design is to conform tho compenslEition to the 
degree of intelligence, labor and responsibility required in 
Ae' lowest position, and throughout the scale of accent to 
the highest. What is fair and just is the aim. To reach it: 
Aionld be alike the design and the act. The people of th^ 
comttianity are indebted to the teachers for the instruction 
and moulding of the character of their children. It is no 
ftLtt of the people's purpose, in ^s consideration, to work 
OQi the better yimre of their public servadts, knd then tvrn 
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them off to endnre the bitterness of poverty when .their 
strength has failed, and they are no longer fit for service. 
The best preventive, of such issue is a fair remuneration for 
labor, affording the opportunity of providing for future ne- 
cessities. It is not liberality alone that admits the propriety 
of this condition. Fairness, equality and honesty unite in 
its approval. The question determines itself in a single 
issue. Industrious, faithful, devoted teachers, and none oth- 
ers should be employed. And such should receive an 
equivalent for their services. The community could not pre- . 
Slime upon prosperity that would work this issue falsely and 
meanly in a consideration so manifest and honorable. 

The following comparative schedule is based upon that 
suggested by the City Council. It was adopted by the 
Council after its approval by the Board. The increase siig* 
gested in some of the salaries is designed to regulate the scale, 
and render remuneration in accordance with the grade and 
service. Were the schedule considered irrespective of the 
action of the City Council, in some of the grades other 
amounts than those named would be designated : 

BALTIMORE CITY COLLEGE. 

Maximum of preseiU salaries. Proposed salaries. 

Principal ......$2200 $2200 

Vice Principal. 2000 ..: 2000 

Professors , 1800 1800 

FEMALE HIGH SCHOOLS, 

1st year. 2d year. 3d year. 

Principal, Male $2200 $1800 $2000 $2200 

Vice Principal, Female.... 900 1200 1300 1400 
Professors 700 800 900 1000 

MALE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

Principal, Male $1500 $1400 $1500 $lf>00 

First Assistant, Male 900 900 1000 1100 

'' '' Female,.. TOO 600 700 800 

Second Assistant, Female. 50O 400 500 550 
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FEMALE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

Maximnm of present Balaries. Proposed salaries. 
Ist year. 2d year. 3d year. 

Principal, Female $900 $800 $900 $1000 

First Assistant, Female... 700 500 600 700 

Second . Assistant, Female. 500 , 400 450 500 

MALE PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

Principal, Female $700 $600 $700 $800 

Assistants, Female 500 400 500 550 

FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

Principal, Female $700 $500 $600 $700 

Assistants, Female 500 400 450 500 

In the schedule, as thus prepared, there is a regular 
gradation from the lowest to the highest places and salaries. 
The difference between the grades with their corresponding 
salaries, although not strictly appropriate, approximate the 
true standard as nearly as our notions of equity in the re- 
lationship of Male and Female teachers will admit. The 
fairness of the schedule, as far as admissable, may be tested 
by a comparsion of the salaries of the Principals and Vice 
Principals or First Assistants of the Female High Schools. 
The present salary of the Principal is $2200 ; that of the 
Vice Principal $900 ;. difference $1300 ; nearly twice and a 
half. The proposed schedule admits a difference of $800, 
which is certainly sufficiently large. The schedule ranges 
as follows : 

Principals of Baltimore City College and Female High 
Schools, equal. Vice Principals differ in the sum of $600 ; 
this gives the usual precedence to the Male department. 

Difference between Professors of Baltimore City College, 
and Principals of the Grammar Schools, $200. 

Second Assistants in Female High Schools, and Principals 
of Female Grammar Schools, equal. 

Difference between Principal of Male Grammar School 
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and Male First Assistant |500. A difference of $400 would 
be more nenrly correct. 

Female First Assistants in Male Grammar School, and 
Principal of Male Primary School, equal. 

First Assistant in Female Grammar School, and Principal 
of Female Primary Scho.ol, equal. 

Diflference between Second and I'hird Assistants of Male 
and Female Grarrimar Schools $50. 

Difference between Second and Third Assistants in Male 
and Female Primary Schools $50. 

CONCLUSION. 

In concluding this report, it may be proper to occupy a brief 
space in reference to the subject of education in connection 
with the period in which we live, and with our own coun- 
try. That the present is a period of progress none can 
doubt. That there is a measure of recklessness in the 
general pursuit is quite apparent. In our educational sys- 
tem propriety suggests that we should keep as even pace as 
possible with the progress, while we labor diligently and 
faithfully in the effort to counteract and remove, as far as 
may be possible, the inconsiderate course the multitudes seem 
to be pursuing. In this effort we must blend the moral with 
mental in all our engagements and labors. Education, in 
the absence of moral character, is a dangerous, often a ruin- 
ous accomplishment. It were better that a man or woman 
should be ignorant rather than educated in the exhibition of 
the vicious character. Degraded accomplishments appear in 
the worst features presented by humanity. In the develop- 
ment of the moral force in connection with intelligent ad- 
vancement, a counteracting agency may be interposed. By 
means of this agency the current of vice may be arrested, 
and the better element introduced. Successful labors on this 
behalf may render our educational enterprise effective in the 
remodeling of society and the elevation of character to a 
higher and better standard. We have reason to believe that 
our work during the past year has not been without its fruit, 
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in this regard, and we hope that by its continuaQce a much 
more extended degree of service may be reached. 

The work of education at the present time is of peculiar 
interest to our own country. The developments of th« past 
few years have not been favorable in the exhibition of that 
self-control which is essential to the perpetuity of a free 
republic. Man to be free in his political relations must be 
able to control himself. Self-government is a necessary ele- 
ment in the management of the freedom upon which our 
nationality is based. In the absence of this self-govern- 
ment, political liberty degenerates into licentiousness. How 
far in our national career and in the development of our 
national character, we have drifted from the starting point 
of our national independence towards the open sea of licen- 
tiousness, is a que&tion of momentous import. In it is in- 
volved the uncertain, perhaps the hazardous issues of the 
future of our history. What shall be done in order to im- 
pede the drift, and direct our course into a purer and more 
sure and steady development? Patriotism suggests the re- 
ply. What we do for our country should be performed iu 
the exhibition of honest purposes, pure motives, and faith- 
ful labors. We work for our country's weal or woe in our 
associations iu society and in the community. In the ne- 
glect of the. moral relations the result must be disastrous to 
the extent in which our influence may l?e effective. In the 
culture and encouragement of the principles of virtue, we 
prepare the way of an honorable future and ^sist in the 
erection of a fabric of government equal in its proportions, 
beautiful in its structure, and capable of enduring the con- 
vulsions of time. Such is the dictate of patriotism in its 
view of the future of the best form of government ever in- 
stituted by men. The preservation of this government de- 
pends upon the virtue, — the moral power that must have its 
seat in the minds and hearts of the people. It is the pro- 
vince of education to infix the moral force and to work its 
progress in the development of the best features of hu- 
manity. In such development, our free institutions may be 
perpetuated and our people rendered continuously prosper- 
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ous and happy. This is a glorious work for humanity to 
I>erform for itself. It is worthy of the highest ambition to 
be engaged in its performance. Co-operating in the effort 
to work the way of duty actively and faithfully, both Coun- 
cil and Commissioners may do honor to themselves in the 
spread of virtuous enlightenment among the portion of the 
nation's children committed to our oversight in the great 
institution of public instruction. 

EespectfuUy, 
THOMAS I. PITT, President. 
Caleb B. Hynes, James Fuller, 

Wm. H. Hebdbn, Jambs H. Cox, 

Samuel M. .Evans, -J. H. Leber, 

F. Mbtzger, Edw. H. Fowler, 

David Evans, John Showacre, 

James D. Brooks, George W. Sumwalt, 

Chas. Faringbr, Wm. H. Clark, 

Wm. a. Megraw, Wm. C. Arthur, 

• Joseph Mbrrefield, James M. Baker. 
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Office Commissionbbs Public Schools, 
Baltimore, December 31, 1866. - 

To the Mayor and City Council and 

Board of Commissioners of Public Schools: 

Gentlemen : It is required by tbe ordinance of the Mayor 
and City Council of Baltimore, approved June 20th, 1866, 
relating to the Public Schools, that the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction shall visit each of the Public Schools 
once during each school term. On the occasion of his visits 
he is to examine into the studies, governuient arid discipline 
of the schools, the text books" used,- and the condition of 
the school houses. 

It is required of the Superintendent that he shall prepare 
for the Board of School Commissioners monthly reports of 
hi* labors and observations as they relate to the matters 
above enumerated, and an annual report of the same to the ' 
Board and City Council at the close of each year. 

In obedience to the requisition^ of this order, I prepared 
reports for the months of September, October, Novehiber 
and December. The substance of those reports, together 
with the Work of the pi'eviouis months, is embodied in this 
annual record of the operations of the schools and of mat- 
ters relating to them, during the whole of the year 1866. 
For eight months of the year, that is, until the 31st day of 
August, I performed the duties of Treasurer in connection 
with those of Superintendent. My duties as Treasurer were 
performed officially until the 30th day of June. Those of 
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the Superintendent, under the new law, were commenced 
officially on the first day of July. The services of the 
Treasurer's office were continued until the 31st of August, 
for the purpose of paying off as nearly as possible all the 
accounts that had been previously passed by the Board, and 
to work over the intervening holidays, during which it was 
impossible for the City Register to gather in the monthly 
accounts of the absent teachers for payment. By the un- 
official continuance of the Treasurer's duties to the end of 
the scholastic year, and through the holidays, the City 
Register was afforded time for preparation in the necessarily 
varied forms of pay rolls for the salaries and bills for the 
miscellaneous supplies of the schools. 

I commenced my visits to the schools on Monday, Septem- 
ber 3d, the day appointed for the opening of the scholastic 
year of 1866-7. There were during the year eighty-eight 
schools under the supervision of the Board, enumerated as 
follows : 

One Male High School entitled ''The Baltimore City Col- 
lege." 

Two Female High Schools — the Eastern and the Western, 

Thirteen Male Grammar Schools ; numbered one to fifteen, 
inclusive, omitting numbers 7 and 13. 

Sixteen Female Grammar Schools ; one to sixteen, inclu- 
sive. 

Twenty Male Primary Schools ; one to twenty, inclusive. 
. Thirty-one Female Primary Schools ; one to thirty-two, 
inclusive, and omitting number 27. 

Five Evening Schools, numbers 2, 3, 4, 6 and 8. These 
Evening Schools take their numbers from the Male Gram- 
mar Schools, as they are conducted in the buildings occupied 
by them. Evening School No. 6 has been discontinued. 

" Although the schools were not visited consecutively in 
their numerical order, in consequence of demands for at- 
tendance out of such order, propriety and convenience re- 
quire that they should be so reported. 
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THE GRADES OF OUR PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

It is frequently inquired, of what grades is our Public 
School dystein composed ? The answer to this inquiry affords 
opportunity for comparison in relation to grades, as deter- 
mined by our own system and the systems of other cities. 
Our syi^tem consists of three grades of schools, High Schools, 
Grammar Schools, and Primary Schools. In some of the 
systems of other cities the grades are more numerous. By 
the greater number of grades, as we belieye, the systems 
are unnecessarily complicated. The' additional grades are 
such as Preparatory, Secondary, Intermediate, Classified, 
&c. We believe the three grades of our system to be suf- 
ficient for all the purposes coiltemplated in their establish- 
ment. They admit of progressive advancement, with as 
much speed as is proper in the pursuit of intelligence by 
the incipient and expanding mind. As well as appropriate 
opportunities for the gradual development and improvement 
' of the intellectual faculties, they afford the pupils the means 
of their introduction, when prepared, from the lower into 
the higher grades, and from the higher grades into the as- 
sociations of matured and responsible life. 

TUUb. —The titles by which schools, or grades of schools, 
are designated, are of but little consequence, beyond the 
determination of the position occupied- by each in the scale 
of progress. The value of the title is in its power of desig- 
nation. The title should be to the school, in its grade, 
what the number is to the classes, respectively, into which 
the school is divided. To grade is to classify. The grade 
is to the system what the class is to the school. It is 
the term by which the point of attainment is determined. 
What is desired to be determined is, the precise scholastic 
condition of the grade, or of the school, in its position in 
the grade. This is not always accomplished by an enlarged 
number of grades. Nor is the title always a proper desig- 
nation of the grade. The same title is applied in different 
systems to different grades. When the title is not a proper 
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designation of grade^ there mast be complication and con- 
fusion. 

Object of Classification. — The object of all attempts at 
classification in school systems, and in schools/is to reach 
th| perfection of intellectual progress. A perfectly graded 
system of schools is one in which each grade is composed of 
pupils in the pursuit of the same studies and in the same 
degree of attainment. The classes of the school) in ita 
grade, must not only study and recite the same lessons, but 
the pupils must be of equal capacity and make equid degrees 
of progress. 

In this view it must bo seen how difficult it is, if it be 
not impossible, to produce a perfect system of graded schools. 
In the present condition of the educational enterprise^ it is 
doubtful if there exists, in any multiplication of grades, 
even an approximate system of graded schools. In the 
multiplication of grades and' classes, there must be a reduc- 
tion of the number of pupilsan each class, and a consequent 
multiplication of the number of teachers. This would pro- 
duce an enlarged expenditure as well as a complicated and 
unwieldy system. 

Efficiency of our system, — It is not doubted that our sim- 
ple system, with its three grades of schools, may be ren- 
dered as efficient and useful as any of the systems in which 
the grades are more numerous, more complicated and more 
expensive. In working the schools of our grades in classes 
and divisions, we secure the. advantages without the objec- 
tions that appear in what are. considered much better graded 
plans of operations. The divisions of our classes are effected 
in the allotment of three teachers to a hundreid pupils, or 
one teacher to the average of thirty-three and one-third 
pupils. The rule under which the division is made, allows 
two teachers for the first sixty pupils, and one teacher for 
every succeeding forty pupils. This makes the a^verage of 
three teachers for the first hundred pupils, or one teacher 
for thirty-three and a third pupils. It works four teaofaers 
for one hundred and forty pupils, or one teacher for thirty- 
five pupils. The process shows the lessening of the num- 
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ber of teachers to pupils, until the number of teachers 
reaches seven, and that of the pupils two hundred and 
®igh^y> which allows the average of one teacher to. forty 
pupils. This average continues through all the succeeding 
additions of one teacher and forty pupils. The averag^ of 
the averages between thirty-three and a third, and forty is 
that of one teacher for thirty-six and five-sixths pupils, 
which lA the true average according to the rule. Any one 
desirous of pursuing the true average in working the num- 
bers, may begin by dividing the first hundred by three, add- 
ing forty pupils and dividing by four, and so on until the 
numbers reach seven teachers and two hundred and eighty 
pupils, which allows the seven teachers for the two hundred 
and eighty pupils. .These numbers of seven to forty con- 
tinue through all additions that may be made of one teacher ~ 
and forty pupils. The true average is that which is between 
the thirty-three and one-third and forty pupils to a teacher. 
This average is thirty-six and five-sixths pupils. 

THE HIGH SCHOOI^. 

The High Schools are the leading schools of our system* 
They occupy the highest position in the scale by which the 
several grades of the system are designated. Their position 
is equal to that of the college in which "Students are prepared 
for their matriculation and for their introduction into the va- 
rious departments of responsible life. The Baltimore City 
College and the two Female High Schools constitute the colle- 
giate element of our course of study. The students of those 
institutions are gathered from the lower schools. They are 
admitted after examinations, which relate alike to their\ 
scholastic and moral standing. In their admission they are 
supposed to be i)repared for the successful pursuit of the 
higher studies of the collegiate department, and to possess 
qualities of character suflSciently elevated to enable them to 
maintain the high. moral relation which should be the promi- 
nent feature of all well regulated institutions of the kind. 
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BALTIMORE GITT COLLEQE. 

The Baltimore City College was formerly the Central 
High School. The title wals changed by an ordinance of 
the Mayor and City Council, approved October 9, 1866. 

Number of students on the roll 230. Average attend- 
ance 215. Graduates of 1866, 22. Cost of books and sta- 
tionery, $3fl91.66. Classes 9— A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, 
Professors 10. Eecitation rooms 9. Study room J. One 
of the Professors occupies the stuay room. 

The studies are English, Parsing, Analysis, Rhetoric, 
Composition, Elocution, History, Constitution of the United 
States, Writing, Book-keeping, Natural Philosophy, Moral 
Philosophy, Physiology, Chemistry, Geometry, Algebra, 
Mensuration, Surveying, Astronomy, Latin, Greek, French, 
German. 

Professors* Departments and Studies. — Each of the Pro- 
fessors occupies an iapartment. The students attend the 
Professors in their several apartments at stated periods. 
Each school day is divided into five periods, allowing three- 
quarters of an hour to each recitation/ and three-quarters 
of an hour for recess and the necessary changing of the 
classes at the end of each period. The highest number of 
studies conducted by one Professor is five. The lowest Ih 
one. 

All the classes assemble in the study room for the open- 
ing and closing of the school, and at such other times as 
raay be necessary in conducting the general operations of. 
the school. 

Condition of the Building occupied by Ihe Baltimore City 
College. — In the building it is compelled to occupy the man- 
agement of the College is accomplished under circumstances 
of very great inconvenience. Part of the building is three 
and part four, indeed it is diflScult to determine if such part 
is not five stories in height. The stairways run in difierent 
directions with passages of like character, some of which 
are eight and some three feet in width. Besides the recita- 
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tion rooms on the regular floors, there are others on the 
landing-places of the stairways and one- on a kind of shelf 
between two floors. This room is reached by a flight of 
stairs, fixed between two blind walls. The steps lead 
from a landing-place on which there is a Professor's room 
and a room*, six by nine feet, occupied by the library. In 
order to secure the apartment used for the library, an old 
private stairway was floored over. The stairway was lighted 
from the openings above and belbw. The floor shut off both 
sources of light and left the room it produced in total dark- 
ness, except when the small door leading to it was open. 
The Librarian formerly stood in the doorway to examine 
the books and receive and deliver them, and the boys carried 
the books, some five or six at a time, to the platform out- 
side the door, to determine which they should choose. A 
small window in the rear wall and an awkwardly arranged 
transum now happily relieve this difficulty. Greater incon- 
veniences can hardly be imagined than those presented in 
almost every portion of the apartments, passages and stair- 
ways. . The logic of such a building, in its use for school 
purposes, is clelarly an absurdity. 

Strangers who have visited our schools, have expressed 
astonishment that Baltimore, with its admitted enterprise 
and liberality, should have so long allowed the leading 
school of its system to occupy premises so insufficient and 
unsuitable. It should be known, both at home and abroad, 
that it is not on account of meanness, or the lack of suf- 
ficient liberality, the building has been so long delayed, 
about which there has been so mueh talk and the expression 
of so many conflicting opinions. The true reason why the 
new building has not been completed, is to be found in the 
unsatisfactory plans, &c. prepared by the architect, which 
prevented a proper understanding between the Board and the 
Oity Council. In the multiplicity of conflicting sentiments 
and counsels, the delay has been occasioned which now de- 
prives the school of its appropriate accommodations. 

What is needed is a substantial building, of a suitable 
style of architecture, with one large audience room, and a 
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suflScient number of recitation rooms for the accommodation 
of the classes, with reasonable allowance for the future in- 
crease and enlargement of the school. The rooms, should 
be easy of access and the halls and stairways, should be spa- 
cious and convenient. 

As regards the body to which the erection of the build- 
ing should be committed, there need be no difficulty. The 
City Commissioner, as the representative of the City Coun- 
cil, and the Building Committee of the School Board, as its 
representative, would constitute a competent and sufficient 
committee to attend to all the matters that relate to the 
erection of the building. The general intelligence and 
practical knowledge and experience of these gentlemen af- 
ford assurance of their ability, and there is no lack of will 
on their part to enter at once upon the desired service. The 
Board is anxious to provide the building and the City Coun- 
cil is willing to appropriate the funds. Why, then, should 
so greatly needed an improvement be longer delayed? 

Improvement in Discipline, — Since the opening of the 
school for the present scholastic year a very decided im- 
provement has taken place in its discipline.; The students 
seem to be impressed with the knowledge that their moral 
character can be as well sustained in the old, inconvenient 
and dilapidated building as it may be in the new one, which 
it is hoped and expected they will occupy at no distant pe- 
riod of the future. There can be no doubt that there is 
moral force in the pleasant thoughts and gratifying asso- 
ciations produced and encouraged by sufficient and well 
adapted school accommodations. Students as well as teach- 
ers enjoy a high degree of satisfaction, often in the uncon- 
scious, scarcely less than the conscious centemplation of 
commodious, well arranged and attractive school halls^and 
play-grounds. The moral power and sterling value of such 
considerations are not to be estimated by any standard of 
pecuniary interest. 

It certainly requires a higher degree of moral attainment 
and the expenditure of greater labor to enforce the more 
elevated agencies of discipline in school apartments for 
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which students have lost all respect and which they despise, 
than it does in those which are agreeable and attractive, 
and from which pleasant and happy ideal associations may 
be drawn. Notwithstanding the truthfulness and force of 
these observations, with such material as the Baltimore City 
College is composed of, it is possible that the highest stand- 
ard of excellence in discipline may be reached. No city 
— ^^no country can afford better material out of which the 
character of the citizen may be moulded than that which is 
gathered from the Male Grammar Schools into the Balti- 
more City College. The boys are admitted into the College 
after a rigid scholastic examination, in addition to which, 
the rules of the Board require the attestation, by the Princi- 
pals of the Grammar Schools, of good moral character. It 
is not claiming too much for the boys of Baltimore, thus 
selected, to say that they are equal to the boys of like ca- 
pacity and condition of other cities. In this claim we place 
the students of the College upon an equality with the best 
material the country affords for the preparation of its citi- 
zenship. 

High Moral Position. — No proper limit of moral excel- 
lence can be assigned to an institution which is entrusted 
with the moulding and development of the character of the 
citizen. The moral excellence of such an institution admits 
of no especial application to any of its departments. It is 
the property alike of them all. It is the property of the 
institution itself. It involves the position, character and 
duty alike of the Professor and the student ; of the student 
no less than the Professor. In the discipline of such insti- 
tution the student should ever feel that he is a part of it^— 
that his character is involved in it— that the character of 
the institution is his own character. The character of the 
institution, as well as that of the student, is in the habits 
admitted by the one and ordered for the pursuit of the 
other. The student's standing is witnessed by his habits 
and the standing of the institution is judged by the habits 
of the student. Properly impressed hy such views of his 
position and its responsibilities, the conduct of the student 
6 
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will be as well observed by its proprieties in the absence of 
liis preceptor as in his presence. He will do nothing in the 
absence of his preceptor that would not be warranted by 
his presence. High thoughts, chaste language and gentle- 
manly deportment are the characteristics by which the stu- 
dent of considerate and honorable habits will be governed. 

In this relation is to be estimated the respect that is due 
from one student to another and to all the departments of 
the institution. The student's honorable or dishonorable 
purpose is witnessed, as well in the habits of the play- 
ground and by the walls by whicb it is enclosed, as in the 
halls and recitation rooms of the institution. Rough usages, 
rude and unchaste speeches, and disfigured walls, tell no 
tales of honor and credit upon students who engage in the 
habits of impropriety from which they result. 

In consideration of the material of which it is composed, 
there is no reason why the Baltimore City College should 
not rank with the first institutions of the kind in the world. 
There should be no halting place in its improvement until 
its standard of character is in all respects the highest that 
can be attained. 

Importance of the Training effected in the School. — When 
the manhood of responsibility as citizens of a free republic, 
upon which the students of the Baltimore City College are 
to enter, is considered, it must be admitted that their school 
training is a work of most momentous character. Money 
is not to be the standard of its admeasurement in such re- 
lation. We greatly mistake the character of the people of 
Baltimore if they are not willing to appropriate their best 
talent and energies and any amount of money that may be 
necessary, in the accomplishment of an object so universally 
desirable. 

Scholastic Honors. — In order that the Baltimore City Col- 
lege may take its rank with other similar institutions of our 
country, the usual scholastic honors should be conferred 
upon the gracluates. The Free Academy of New York and 
the Central High School of Philadelphia, are authorized, by 
the Legislatures of those States, to admit into the several 
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academic degrees such students as may, by their proficiency, 
become entitled to the distinction. It cannot be admitted 
that the graduating element of New York and Philadel- 
phia is superior to that of our city. Why then should ours 
not possess an equal chance for elevation and. distinction 
among the literary and scientific enterprises of the world? 
Without such opportunity, some of the graduates of our 
Central High School have distinguished themselves in an 
equal ^degree with those of other institutions. Their lite- 
rary and scientific labors have secured for them places of 
importance in professional life, and the evidences of their 
attainment are upon the records of the institutions with 
which they have been associated. There is no sort of pro- 
priety in withholding from our distinguished graduates the 
honors they have earned. It must be a truly Beoetian State 
that will not afford its youthful^ aspirants every possible op- 
portunity of attaining equal position and equal honor with 
those of any other State. A proper representation of this 
subject to the General Assembly of the State will doubtless 
he endorsed by the favorable action of that body. 

FEMALE HIGH SCHOOLS. 

It has been stated, 'and frequently repeated, that the Fe- 
male High Schools of Baltimore are the first institutions 
of the kind that were established. The statement is true ; 
and it may be farther remarked, that they are the only in- . 
stitutions of the kind existing at the present time. Al- 
though our Female High Schools have been greatly admired 
and highly eulogized by gentlemen of other cities, members 
of Boards of Education and others, who have visited them, 
no successful efibrt has yet been made in their imitation. 
A practical application of our example would be a compli* 
rnent much higher than any eulogium that could bo ex- 
]>ressed in the use merely of words. Connected with th^ . 
8chool systems of other cities there are schools in which 
young ladies pursue the higher branches of educatioi), but 
with them, in the same schools, are others who are younger 
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and engaged ia pursuit of the lower studies of the schools. 
There are also High Schools for girls in connection with 
High Schools for boys. In these associated relations the 
higher branches of study are pursued in the schools of other 
systems. But we have heard of no schools but our own in 
which young ladies are educated lu the higher bmnches of 
study exclusively. In all the private schools of like char- 
acter the lower studies are associated with the higher. 

Profes9or8hip8 appropriate in Female CoUegea. — The Fe- 
male High Schools occupy the position of the college. In 
their classification, each department^is a distinct Professor- 
ship. Each teacher occupies the position of a Professor in 
the charge of one or more studies. There is no proper rea- 
son why the teaching element of the Female High Schools 
should not rank with the scholastic agencies engaged in 
such work under appropriate titles, in the same manner as 
though they were in the occupancy of Professorships in col- 
leges for the education of boys. There is no more reason 
why a lady should not take position as a Professor than there 
.is that she should not receive the same remuneration for her 
services, all things being equal, as would be allowed a gen- 
tlemen. 

In their scholastic character and in their effective discip- 
line the Female High Schools are fully up to the timee. 
The curriculum of study includes all the branches necessary 
in a }'oung lady's education. The order of the schools is 
as near perfection as can be desired, and it is believed that 
their moral force is well represented by the perfect order 
that prevails in every department. 

DUcipliiie.-^The working of discipline in these schools is 
not only ordered by law ; in the extent of its operation it is 
found in the habits of the students. The habit of order is 
^a part of school duty. It works with the curriculum of 
study and is a part of it. The character and deportment of 
the student are associated with her studies. Her standing 
i9 regulated as closely by the one as the other. It is con- 
sidered and estimated in all the credits that are recorded and 
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i a the position occupied by the young lady in her gradua- 
tion. 

Training wrought into Habit. — In the system of training 
pursued in the schools, the deportment as well as the intel- 
ligence of the perfect lady, is the aim.* The effort is kept in 
continual progress to impress the students in this essential 
and highly important relation. So thorough is the habit of 
obedience to rule that exhibitions of ill temper seldom oc- 
cur, and acts of insubordination are almost unknown. In 
all appearance, i,he effect of the enforcement of rule by 
habit is as nearly a perfect success as can be realized in 
scholastic institutions. School-life could hardly work itself 
in more •satisfactory progress than appears in the operations 
of these Female High Schools. The ardent friends of the 
schools entertain the hope that what thus appears to the 
view is but the outward expression of the pure sentiment 
and purpose by which the soul is animated. 

Maintenance of Position. — What is duty now in relation 
to our Female High Schools is to keep them up to the ele- 
vated standard they have attained and to engraft upon them 
such improvements in their scholarship and moral features 
as the educational progress of the age may indicate and af- 
ford the means of introducing. In the scholastic depart- 
ment an agency of advancement that would produce impor- 
tant advantages is the working of the more intellectual 
progress, to which allusion has been made, in the Grammar 
and Primary Schools. 

BASTBRN FEMALE HIQH SCHOOL. 

Number of students on the roll 254. Average attend- 
ance 220. Graduates 33. Cost of books and stationery 
$2276.48. The Department of Instruction consists of nine 
teachers, or as they ought to be styled. Professors, as fol- 
lows : One Principal, Male ; one First Assistant, Female ; 
this office should be entitled Vice-Principal ; seven other 
Assistant Teachers, or Professors, Female. Besides the 
regular force engaged in the daily operations of the school, 
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there is a Professor of Music^ Male, who attends twice a 
week for service ia his department. The number of rooms 
is eight ; one study room and eight class rooms. The num- 
ber of classes is eight, designated by the letters A, B, C, 
D, E, F, G, H. Number of studies, twenty-one. The 
daily sessions consist of five hours, from 9 o'clock, A. M. 
to 2 o'clock, P. M. • Each day is divided into six periods of 
three-quarters of au hour each, allowing half an hour for 
recess. Several vacant periods are apportioned the Princi- 
pal, during which he visits the respective classes of the 
school in general supervision. Fifty recitations are con- 
ducted every day except Wednesday and Friday, when the 
attendance of the Professor of Music increases th4 number 
to fifty-six. Number of recitations during each week 262. 

Accommodationa InaufficietU. — The accommodations fur- 
nished for this school are altogether insufficient for its pur- 
poses. The rooms, contracted and badly arranged as they 
are, do not afford space for the seating, much less for the 
movements of the classes. There is no special room allotted 
to the French recitations. The classes occupy whatever 
room that may be vacant during the periods of their recita- 
tion. Next year when the fourth year classes shall be in- 
troduced, two classes at a period, French and Drawing, will 
be without rooms. They will be obliged to occupy such 
rooms as may happen to be vacant at the period of recita- 
tion. During some of the periods both classes will be in 
recitation in the study room. The inconvenience of this 
forced arrangement indicates the necessity of a further pro- 
vision of recitation rooms. This cannot be done in present 
building without enlargement, which would be an almost 
useless expenditure of money. The proper form of improve- 
ment is in a new building. 

Condition of the Building, — The building is not in a pro- 
per condition for present use, nor for enlargement in. any 
way. It ts too contracted in all its departments. The 
study room, which covers the entire third story, is the best, 
and most commodioud room in the building. It is entirely 
inadequate for the purposes to which it is applied. In its 
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occupancy of the third story, it is reached by two incon- 
venient and rather dangerous stairways. These stairways 
are entirely insufficient for the proper egress of the crowds, 
which on all public occasions are in attendance. The reci- 
tation rooms are in the second story. The first story is oc- 
cupied by Female Grammar School No. 13. The recitation 
rooms are about one-half the size they. ought, to be. Nor 
are they sufficient in number. The passages are narrow; 
and admit of nothing like a free transit of the classes in the 
changes that occur at the close of the periods of recitation. 
Contrasted with the elegant building occupied by the West- 
ern School, the deficiencies of this appear, in all its depart- 
ments. It is not to be supposed that this diflferenoe will be 
allowed long to exist. The two Female High Schools are 
the equals of each other in every respect except* the prem- 
ises they occupy." The Western is favored with one of the 
finest school buildings in the world. The Eastern is sub- 
jected to all manner of inconvenience iiv the apartments it 
is obliged to work in. 

The Necessary Improvement, — What is desirable in this 
relation is the removal of the old building and the erection 
upon its site of one at least as spacious and elegant as that 
occupied by 'the Western School. The Eastern School is 
deserving of this consideration. It is waiting with a de- 
gree of patience equal to any reasonable requisition, for the 
period when its anticipations shall be realized in accommo- 
dations of like character with those furnished for the West- 
ern School. 

High Character sustained by the School. — It is due to the 
Eastern High School that the record should be made of 
the character of excellence it maintains, notwithstanding 
the inconveniences to which it is subjected. Amid the de- 
ficiencies of contracted space and badly arranged apart- 
ments and stairways, the order of the school is as nearly 
perfect as the most rigid disciplinarian could desire. The 
order is based upon rules adopted for the purpose, with 
which the students are rendered familiar. Obedience to 
rule is the habit of the institution ; it is observed in the 
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habits of each student. Impressed with the importance and 
necessitj of such obedience^ each student works in the har- 
mony of a personal interest with the others. The result is 
witnessed in the beautiful co-operation which renders ex- 
ceedingly attractive the harmonious movements of so large 
a number of nature's fairest representatives. 

WESTERN FEMALE HIGH SCHOOL. 

Number of students on the roll 303. Average attend- 
ance 263. Graduates 36. Cost of books and stationery 
|1512.61. Eleven regular Professors ; one Principal, Male ; 
one Fir^t Assistant, Female ; nine other Assistants, Fe- 
male ; one Professor of Music, Male, attending twice a 
week. Number of rooms, eleven ; one stucly room ; ten 
recitation rooms. Eleven classes, designated by the let- 
ters A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, J, K, L. The number of 
students being larger than that of the Eastern School, the 
number of classes is, of course, greater. Studies, twenty -one. 
As in the Eastern School, the daily sessions continue five 
hours, from 9 o'clock, A. M. to 2 o'clock, P. M. The ses- 
sions, as in the Eastern School, are divided into six periods 
of three-quarters of an hour each, allowing half an hour for 
recess. During his vacant periods the Principal visits all 
the classes of other Professors in his general supervision of 
the school. The number of recitations each day is sixty- 
four, except Tuesday and Friday, when the visits of the 
Professor of Music increase the number to seventy-four. 
The number of recitations during the week is 340. 

Spacious and Convenient Accommodations, — The building 
occupied by the Western Female High School is one of the 
most spacious, best arranged and most convenient of its 
kind. We are assured by visitors, who have had extensive 
opportunities, as educational gentlemen and travelers, of 
observing and inspecting school edifices, that it is the most 
convenient and elegant building devoted to school purposes 
in this, and that its superior is, perhaps, not to be found in 
any other country. The building, although attractive in 
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its style of arohitc9ture, suggests the idea of appropriate- 
ness in the abseDce of any effort at display. In its height, 
which is two stories, it accords with the sentiment of our 
people in the disapproval of tall structures for assemblages 
of children. In each of the four corners there is a large 
tower, and in each tower a stairway. By these stairways 
a large audience can be dismissed from the building in a 
few minutes. Besides the stairway, in each tower there are 
apartments, that may be appropriated to the use of the 
school when the necessity for such use shall arise. The 
upper apartments in the front towers were formerly used as 
bonnet'and shawl rooms. They were so used until the large 
retiring room in the basement was provided. The study 
room in the second story is one hundred and sixteen feet 
long by sixty-five feet wide, in. the clear. It has capacity 
for the accommodation of twelve hundred persons. 

Entered from the street, between the front towers, is the 
hall, which is fifteen feet wide, and passes through the 
building from the front to the class room of the Principal 
in the rear. Opening in.to the hall are eight recitation 
rooms and a library and a wash room. The library is 
now used as a recitation room. The fine, large hall af- 
fords ample space for locomotion in the promenade, an 
exercise in which the young ladies experience great enjoy- 
ment. On all occasions of relief from school duty the hall 
18 the theatre of their delighted intercourse. The high es- 
timate at which it is valued may be witnessed in its daily 
use during the period of recess. For no uncovered play- 
ground, however extensive it might be, would they will- 
ingly exchange this prominent feature of their elegant 
building. During the peiiocl of recess the hall is literally 
crowded with its fair occupants, who appear to be as happy 
as the happiest school-life could render them. The recita- 
tion rooms are arranged on either side and at the rear of 
the hall. From his seat in his class room, through a glass 
window, the Principal has in view the entire hall, with its 
entrances from the front and from the recitation rooms. His 
room is spacious and convenient, and is provided with every 
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at proper seasons, when lowest rates are admitted, is that 
which is commendable. 

The yard is spacious and affords an excellent play ground, 
which is used to the highest advantage by the pupils. The 
school is supplied with pupils from Primaries 3, 6, 8 and 30. 

MALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 3. 

Number of pupils on the roll 250. Average attendance 
215. Teacliers, six. Principal, one, male. First Assist- 
ant, one, female. Second Assistants, four, females. Classes, 
six. Class rooms, six. Pupils sent to High School, 13. 
Cost of books and stationery, $771.49. 

Class Booms. — There is no study room. The class rooms 
of the Principal and First Assistant are of good size. Those 
of the other assistants are below the proper dimensions 
for comfort and convenience. The room occupied by the 
lowest class is altogether insufficient for its accommoda- 
tion. It should be altered by the removal of the partition 
wall that separates it from the room adjoining on the north 
side. All the rooms except those of the Principal and First 
Assistant are gloomy in their appearance. And even these 
rooms partake of that condition. The light admitted into 
the rooms is not sufficient for their use. Every possible ef- 
fort has been made by frequent alterations and in the erec- 
tion of sash partitions, to distribute the light throughout 
the building. Hitherto every agency em])loyed for tlie ac- 
complishment of the object has failed. The cause of the 
failure is clearly apparent. The building is too low to .ad- 
mit the light in sufficient quantity to supply the rooms. 
Besides this disability, there is another that is quite as for- 
midable. It is surrounded by the walls of buildings which 
are in too close proximity to admit of a free circulation of 
light. On the south side there is a wall extending alonj^ 
the entire length of the building, and several feet above it, 
which is within four feet of the building line. 

The Building. — When first erected, the building occupied 
by Male Grammar School No. 3 was pronounced by compe- 
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powers. It is also tiiue that human character in the highest 
attainment of the intellectual faculties, is not complete un- 
less those faculties are associated with the moral qualities 
that are essential in its more perfect exhibition. It is also 
further true that the full and perfect development of the 
mental and moral powers is not to be effected in the absence 
of such physical training as may furnish a sourfd and 
healthy personal structure for the working of those powers. 
The system of education that has no provision for the train- 
ing of physical nature^ is deficient in one of its essential 
features. The hope is indulged that what is lacking, in 
this relation, in our system, may be supplied, and that not 
only in the High Schools, but in all the schools such further 
advances may be effected as will insure the development of 
the human powers in all the departments of their activity 
und progress. 

MALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 1. 

Number of pupils on the roll 330. Average attendance 
305. Teachers, Male, que, the Principal. Female Assist- 
ants, seven. Classes, seven. Class rooms, seven.* Pupils 
passed to High School, 12. Cost of books and stationery, 
1867.29. 

' Female Principal, — During the entire scholastic year, 
which closed in July, this school was under the supervision 
of Miss Isabel Hampson, a graduate of the Western Female 
High School. In her place as Principal, she operated with 
marked success in the management of the school. Her in- 
fluence was effective in all the classes. She secured the 
•earnest co-operation of her assistants, and by the joint 
agency of Principal and assistants, the order of the. classes 
was as thoroughly maintained as that of any of the schools. 
As a lady in charge of a Male Grammar School, the position 
of Miss Hampson was peculiar. It was expected that she 
should perform a service requiring an amount of physical 
power not possessed by her. But the result affords proof 
that physical force is not an* essential element in the discip- 
line of a large school for the education of boys. The ap- 
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pointnrlent of Miss Hampson to the Prinoipalship of a Male 
Grammar School is the first instance of the kind that has 
occurred in the history of our public schools., The event is 
important on several accounts, which will be noticed under 
jijeneral heads in a later part of this^ report. It may be 
stated, however, that the administration of the Female Prin- 
cipal was as effective in its discipline and in its scholastic 
success as that of any of the Male Grammar Schools in the 
charge of Male Principals. It was the anomalous charac- 
ter of the appointment alone that attracted especial notice. 
It was on this account that a few instances of opposition on 
the part of parents occurred, which induced Miss Hampson 
to desire a return to her former position of First Assistant, 
and the supply of her place by a Male Principal. She was 
fully able, as was proved by her success, to perform all the 
duties required of her inside the school, but she was not 
willing to wage the contest for the settlement of a point in 
dispute outside of it. 

Discipline. — In all the classes of the school the discipline 
is good, and the teachers are actively and efficiently en- 
gaged in the performance of their duties. The pupils gene- 
rally are making satisfactory progress. Two of the classes 
are inconveniently crowded. Although the rooms are spa- 
cious and convenient, the classes alluded to are too large to 
be accommodated in those they occupy. 

Furniture, — There are but two rooms of the seven occu- 
pied by this school that are supplied with proper furniture. 
I may state as a remarkable fact, that the desks in these 
two rooms, each of which accommodates two pupils, aud 
are made of pine wood, were altered from the longer desks 
that were used when the house was built in 1829. Those 
large desks were occupied by eight or nine pupils, and were 
in excellent condition when t was principal of the school in 
1839. When I left the school the furniture was without a 
scratch, notwithstanding it had been in constant use ten 
years. At that time there was no visible sign of decay 
upon any portion of it. The desks, as remodelled, are now* 
In as good order as any of those of the same kind in other 
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schools. Buildings of much later date have had a second 
and some a third supply of furniture, while No. 1 is still 
possessed of a number of its original desks. The remain- 
ing desks into which the old furniture was altered, are now 
in good preservation in Male Primary School No. 1. The 
amount of money saved in the care of this furniture may be 
small, but the fact of its preservation is worthy of note, as 
it shows what can be done in the premises by the^observing, 
watchful teacher. Had the teachers of all the schools been 
thus observing and careful, they had been the agents through 
whom the expenditure of a large amount ©f money might 
have been prevented. It is truly creditable to the succes- 
sion of teachers that have wrought in Male Grammar School 
No. 1, that they have each left the furniture of the school 
in very nearly as good a condition as it was when they en- 
tered it. One of the committee in charge of the school, 
and has served it nearly twenty years, has made the care of 
the furniture a specialty. His success renders his example 
worthy of ihiitation. 

The furniture in four of the rooms of this school, although 
nothing like as old as the desks of the other three, is in a 
very imperfect and unsuitable condition. It is composed of 
long old-fashioned benches, with seats and strips for backs, 
with other frames of timber to hold them together. There 
are sometimes as many as thirteen children seated on a single 
bench, engaged in writing and ciphering, with no other 
tiupport for their slates than their left arms. We have naw 
ah improved bench, with slips for the support of slates 
With these benches every room at present so improperly 
furnished should be supplied. 

'Condition of the BuUdin^ — Inconvenient Stairtoay. — The 
building occupied by the school is the first public school build- 
ing that was erected in Baltimore. It is in excellent order 
excepting the stairway by which the Male Grammar School 
ia reached. The stairway is on the outside of the building, 
and is without a roof or cover of any kind. In the wear- 
ing of the steps, inequalities are produced, the hollows of 
which retain the water in wet weather and render the use 
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of the stairway in ascending and descending very uncom- 
fortable and inconvenient. Were there sufficient space to 
admit of it, a convenient stairway might be erected, with a 
liat room for the Grammar School, and also for the Primary 
School, by which the lower floor of the building is occupied. 
The first four of the buildings that were erected in nu- 
merical order for the use of the public schools, were de- 
signed by the tasteful Commissioners of the times to be 
models for such edifices for all the future. The style of ar- 
chitecture is Grecian, somewhat modified to suit circum- 
stances. In their outside appearance the buildings are 
attractive and pleasant to the view. In their interior ar- 
rangement and finish they were, when erected, any thing 
but suitable to the purposes for which they were designed. 
They were not rendered so until the second and third pe- 
riods of their alteration atid repair were passed. When- 
built, each stoVy was finished in a single apartment, pro- 
vided for the service of but one teacher. The boys* schools 
occupied the upper stories, upon which all the taste of the 
interior and all ideas of comfort and beauty were expended. 
The apartments were spacious, with high ceilings, arched, 
or coved walls, ornamented with mouldings, &c. The 
apartments allotted the girls in three of the buildings, Nos. 
1, 2 and 4, were in the lower story. The building designed 
for No. 3 is but one story in height, and was intended for 
boys alone. So it has ever been used. The apartments of 
the lower story, designed for the girls, were, until altered^ 
about two-thirds the size of the building. The other third 
w£(s used as a cellar. The ceilings of the girls' apartmeots-^ 
were about eight feet in height, and finished in the plain* 
est manner. They were nothing more than tolerably well 
lighted cellars plastered and furnished. It Is only as ceK 
lars that it can be said the apartments were tolerably well 
lighted. As school rooms or living rooms, they were dark^ 
gloomy and repulsive. But for the sake of the historical- 
record, and as the answer to certain interrogations frequently 
applied it wei*e bettet for the gttllant period at which tht* 
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public schools were commenced, that the subject should be 
buried in oblivious silence. 

Yard Accommodations, ->— The yard in connection with the 
building is in size sixty by eighteen feet. The space al- 
lowed for the play ground is fifty by eighteen feet. Such is 
the space furnished as a play ground for six hundred boys 
of the Grammar and Primary Schools. There can be no 
such thing as recess for either school at any given period. 
Each of the fourteen classes, seven of the Grammar and 
seven of the Primary School, has its separate period ap- 
pointed for recess. Classes are ever in motion, going out to 
recess and returning ; and, it is impossible, even by this ar- 
rangement, for all the classes to be allowed recess during 
the school hours of any session. Several of the classes 
every day are deprived of the fifteen minutes relaxation al- 
lotted generally from school labor. 

The Remedy, — The only remedy for this deficiency is toy 
be secured in the purchase of an adjoining lot, and the ap- 
propriation of the premises to the use of the schools. The 
lot on Green street is the most appropriate for the purpose. 
The extension of the yard in that direction would be most 
convenient. 

OeHar.— It can hardily be said that there is a cellar under 
the building. The space designed for such use consists of 
a few feet in the rear. It is not large enough to hold a 
third part of the fuel consumed during the winter. The* 
Janitress is. obliged to carry the coal and wood for each 
day's supply two-thirds of the season from the cellar of 
the Female Grammar and Primary Schools diagonally on 
the opposite sides of both Green and Fayette streets. The 
small space occupied as the cellar, was cut out underneath 
the building, which was underpinned for the purpose when 
the building was altered and repaired some years ago. A 
more extended space might be secured in the same manner, 
by which room might be afforded for the storing of the 
winter's fuel. 

This school is supplied with pupils from Primary Schools 
No^! land 21, 
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FEMALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 1. 



Number of pupils on the roll 415. Average attendance 
393. Teachers ten. One Principal; one First Assistant ; 
eight Second Assistants ; all females. Classes seven. Boqms 
4seven : one study room, six class rooms. Pupils passed to 
High School 49. Cost of hooks and stationery $916.32. 

Study Room. — ^The only room in the building that is of 
sufficient size is the study room. It is spacious, convenient 
and pleasant. Two, three, and sometimes four classes oc- 
cupy the room at the same time. The recitations of a num- 
ber of classes in the same apartment at the same time^ ren- 
ders it most difficult for either to perform the duty 
satisfactorarily. In such condition no simultaneous recita- 
tion can be conducted without annoyanca, especially to the 
classes which are not similarly engaged ; nor can the illus- 
trations of the blackboard be given with any certainty of 
success. Much of the time of the pupils is rendered use- 
less by the necessity that obliges them to pursue their studies 
and recitations in such associations. 

The study room affords a great convenience in opportuni- 
ties for the assembling of the whole school when necessary. 
Several times during the day the pupils are thus assembled 
in carrying on the general operations of the school. Seat 
room is secured by the use of settees, which are arranged 
along the walls. 

Class Rooms, — Not one of the six cjass rooms is of suf- 
ficient size to accommodate the pupils of the class by which 
it is occupied. The arrangement of the rooms is irregular 
and inconvenient. But two of them are on the same floor 
with the study room. Two are situated on the landing place 
of a second flight of stairs leading from the yard. The 
other two are on the lower floor of the building. They 
are reached from the study room by a descent of three 
stairways into the yard, and then by an ascent of one 
from the yard stairway. The lower floor of the building, 
with the exception Of the two rooms appropriated to the use 
of the second class of the Grammar School, is occupied by 
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Female Primary Sohool No. 1. All the class rooms are over 
crowded with pupils. Small as the rooms are, in the class 
occupied by one of them, there are eighty-five pupils; in 
that of another eighty-four ; in thdt of another seventy- 
seven. It must be apparent to all that there are discomfort 
and inconvenience and unhealthiness in this overcrowding 
of rooms which are not over half their required dimensions. 

Furniture. — The furniture of the study room, and that 
of the other rooms, is good, and has been kept in excellent 
order. That of the remainder of the rooms consists of 
benches, which are of inconvenient length, without support 
for slates, and otherwise exceptionable. These rooms should 
be refurnished with the writing benches. 

Discipline. — The discipline of Female Grammar School 
No. 1 is as near perfection as is desirable in 3chool rela- 
tions. The supervision of the Principal is freely exercised 
in all the class rooms. Thus assisted, the other teachers 
are enabled to preserve the best order in their classes. The 
character of the school, in respect to discipline, has been 
well maintained for years. The success of the teaching ele- 
ment has been eminent during the same period. Order and 
progress are generally in companionship with each other. 
They have been so for a lengthened period in all the depart- 
ments of the schools. The success of this school is ap- 
parent in its prosperity, as witnessed in its overcrowded 
condition. 

Condition of Building, — In some respects the building is 
suitable^ and in others very unsuitable, for the purposes to 
which it is appropriated. The situation of the study room 
is pleasant, and affords comfort in every respect but that of 
its ciccupancy by four classes. The situation of the class 
rooms is very different from that of the study room. They 
are entirely too small, and very inconveniently arranged on 
. three several floors. The best plan of improvement is that 
of taking down the building and erecting another of proper 
shape atid dimensions. An accommodated plan is that of 
rethorii^g the class rooms and stairway on the south side, 
and Extending the building in its length and partly in its 
6 
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front. By this improvement an important desideratum 
may be secured in placing all the class rooms upon the same 
floor with the study roona, and within the view of the Prin- 
cipal. 

Cellar and Yard, — The cellar under the building is large 
and in excellent condition. The yard is small and affords 
very incomplete accommodations for the pupils. Over 
seven hundred pupils occupy the yard as a play ground. It 
is altogether unsuited to the purpose. The premises may be 
extended by the purchase of property either on the western 
or southern side of the building. 

The school is supplied with pupils from Female Primary 
Schools Nos. 1 and 21. 

MALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 2. 

Number of pupils on the roll 379. Average attendance 
270. Teachers, eight. One Principal, male ; six Second 
Assistants, female. Classes, seven. .Class rooms, seven. 
Pupils sent to High School, 7. Cost of boots and station- 
ery, $1,511.98, 

Cla^s E<Xmi8, — There is no study room in the building oc- 
cupied by the school. The Principal's room is nothing 
more than a class room. All the rooms are well arranged, 
convenient and of good size, except that on the western end 
of the building. This room was povided and prepared as a 
hat room. In the crowded condition of the school it became 
necessary to occupy it as a class room. AH the class rooms 
are overcrowded. 

Furniture, — There is no school provided with better fur- 
piture than has recently been supplied for all the depart- 
ments of this school. The furniture is nearly new aad la 
excellent order. It is highly prized, and much enjoyed, by 
both teachers and pupils. , 

Discipline, — In its discipline the school has been im- 
proved. The order is now excellent throughout the classes. 
The Principal visits the class rooms systematically and reg- 
ularly, and keeps in view the operations of each. By clone 
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oWervation he is enabled to watch the progress of the pupils 
in their preparation for advancement. Recently there 'has 
been introduced among the larger pupils, a system of mili- 
tary drill, which it is believed will afford them healthful 
exercise in their physical development. About one hundred 
of the boys are engaged in this drill, among whom it is in- 
tended that it shall operate as a means of high moral dis- 
cipline. 

Faulty Becttations. — In two of the classes the fault of a 
monotone expression is admitted in the simultaneous recita- 
tions. It is hoped that this hint may be sufficient for its 
correction. The intellectual character of the class is depre- 
ciated by such recitations. In such a school no such recita- 
tion can be admitted without being observed in all the 
offensiveness of its character. 

Building, — The building is one of the oldest public school 
edifices in this city. It is the second in the numerical order 
of erection as well as of title. The entire. premises are in 
a good Qtate of preservation. The recent thorough altera- 
tions have rendered the building almost equivalent to a new 
one. 

The location is all that can be complained of. It is situ- 
ated on the corner of two important business avenues — 
Broadway and Bank street. The noise from the passing ve- 
hicles of both streets, produces considerable annoyance to the 
classes while engaged in study and recitation. In consider- 
ation of the crowded condition of the school, the enlargment 
of the building has' been proposed. A better plan is that of 
providing another lot in a more quiet locality," and the erec- 
tion of another building, the size of which shall be better 
adapted to the wants of the school. Another school build- 
ing is needed for the relief of Grammar Schools Nos. 2", 3 
and 11. When such building shall be provided these schools 
may be relieved of the great pressure now endured in their 
overcrowded class rooms. 

Cellar and Yard. — There is no cellar under the building. 
The conveniences usually afforded by cellars are provided in 
the form of a fuel-house in the yard. The fuel-house of 
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No. 2 18 too contracted, and will not contain a winter's sup- 
ply of coal and wood. Its enlargement will enable the 
Commissioners to store away sufficient fuel for the use of the 
school during the seasou for which the supply is necessary. 
At present, the fuel must either be provided in small quanti- 
ties at several periods during the season, or deposited in the 
yard, where it is in danger of being damaged by the weather 
and other causes, as well as of removal Y>y ur.known visitors. 

The yard is large and well arranged, affording a spacious 
and pleasant play ground for the pupils, who possess great 
enjoyment in its use. There is no doubt that it yields a 
profitable interest on its original cost, in the means of 
the healthy exercise and the happiness it affords the young 
l>eople for whose benefit it was provided. 

The school is supplied with pupils from Primaries Nos. 
3, 6, 8 and 30. 

FEMALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 2. 

Number of pupils on the roll 267. Average attendance 
203. Teachers, six. Principal, one ] First Assistant one ; 
Second Assistants, four, all females. Classes, six. Class 
rooms, six. Pupils passed to High Scliool, 21. Cost of 
books and stationery, $693.14. 

Class Booms, — In the recent alterations and repairs of the 
building occupied by the school a most convenient and plea- 
sajit arrangement has been effected. The class rooms are 
spacious and afford very acceptable accommodations to both 
teachers and pupils. The room of the Principal, although 
somewhat larger than the others, is but a classroom. It 
has no claim, in relation to its size, to the title of a study 
room, which is always required to be much larger than a 
class room. * 

Glasses. — Nearly all the classes fill the rooms assigned to 
their use, some of them to over crowding. As the building is 
not safficient in size for the accommodation of the neigh bor- 
hoodj the only proper mode of relief is in the erection of a 
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new one or the establishment of another school at a suitable 
distance. 

Furniture, — The school has recently been supplied with 
new furniture, which is, of course, in excellent order. The 
pupils are encouraged by their teachers in the very laudable 
ambition of excelling in the preservation of the new appear- 
ance of their desks. Any thing that tends to th^ preserva- 
tion of property, and to careful consideration in any relation, 
may be used as a means of discipline. Its effect is bene- 
ficial in the development of the moral sentiment. 

Discipline, — The government of the school appears in the 
authority exercised chiefly by the Principal, without any 
marked degree of coercion. The assistant teachers chime 
in freely with any order issued from the Principal's desk, 
and the order, without visible effort, runs through the classes. 
In this respect the Principal's class is the pattern class of 
the school, and the force of its discipline is experienced by 
every other class. The check of impropriety is so certain, 
that it is ever in the view of the pupils, restraining them 
from its commission and preventing the necessity of punish- 
ment further than the reprimand and the direction of the 
offender's attention to the fact that a rule has been violated. 
The exercise of discipline, thus administered, is effective, 
and appears to be satisfactory to the pupils. An observant 
visitor discovers how, almost naturally, the viiew of the pu- 
pil is kept upon the teacher in the sort of watchfiilness that 
indicates the purpose of obedience. The purpose of obedi- 
ence thus thoroughly impressed, works, as it were, by in- 
tuition. It seems to be as pleasant to the pupil as it is to 
the teacher. 

Cellar and Yard. — The remarks in relation to the absence 
of a cellar and to the yard of the Malfe Grammar School, 
apply also to the female department. The fuel house is in- 
sufficient. With that of the Male School, it needs enlarge- 
ment. There would be economy in such improvement. The 
cost of it would be saved in the opportunity of laying in a 
full supply of fuel at the season when it can be -purchased 
at the lowest rates. The economy that saves by purchases 
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at proper seasons, when lowest rates are admitted, is that 
which is commendable. 

The yard is spacious and affords an excellent play ground, 
which is used to the highest advantage by the pupils. The 
school is supplied with pupils from Primaries 3, 6, 8 and 30. 

MALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 3. 

Number of pupils on the roll 250. Average attendance 
215. Teacliers, six. Principal, one, male. First Assist- 
ant, one, female. Second Assistants, four, females. Classes, 
six. Class rooms, six. Pupils sent to High School, 13. 
Cost of books and stationery, $771.49. 

Class Booms, — There is no study room. The class rooms 
of the Principal and First Assistant are of good size. Those 
of the other assistants are below the proper dimensions 
for comfort and convenience. The room occupied by the 
lowest class is altogether insufficient for its accommoda- 
tion. It should be altered by the removal of the partition 
wall that separates it from the room adjoining on the north 
side. All the rooms except those of the Principal and First 
Assistant are gloomy in their appearance. And even these 
rooms partake of that condition. The light admitted into 
the rooms is not sufficient for their use. Every possible ef- 
fort has been made by frequent alterations and in the erec- 
tion of sash partitions, to distribute the light throughout 
the building. Hitherto every agency era])loyed for the ac- 
complishment of the object has failed. The cause of the 
failure is clearly apparent. The building is too low to Ad- 
mit the light in sufficient quantity to supply the rooms. 
Besides this disability, there is another that is quite as for- 
midable. It is surrounded by the walls of buildings which 
are in too close proximity to admit of a free circulation of 
light. On the south side there is a wall extending along 
the entire length of the building, and several feet above it, 
which is within four feet of the building line. 

The Building, — When first erected, the building occupied 
by Male Grammar School No. 3 was pronounced by compe- 
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tent judges to be a failure. The faults now complained of 
were apparent upon its first occupancy as a school room. 
Why the City Council arid the School Commissioners should 
have agreed upon the erection of a building but one story 
high, in that vicinity, it is impossible now to determine. 
The want of accommodations for a Female Grammar School 
was ever an inconvenience to the families residing in the 
neighborhood, until Female Grammar School No. 13 was 
organized. The building was erected for the accommo- 
dation of a school for boys, in 1830, and it was not until 
the year 1844 that provision was made for the establish- 
ment of a school for girls in the vicinity. In that year 
the small building on the corner of Fayette and Front 
streets was erected for the use of the Eastern Female High 
School aqd of Female Grammar School No. 3. A second 
Female Grammar School, No. 13, has been established on 
the first floor of the later and much larger building pro- 
vided for the Eastern Female High School. In a single 
alternative the proper disposition of the premises appears. 
One side of the alternative is the extension of the lot on 
which the building stands, the taking down of the old 
building and the erection of a new one on the site, which 
shall be properly placed and of suitable size, &c., for the 
accommodation of Male and Female Grammar Schools. A 
second side of the alternative is the providing of a suitable 
lot and erection of a new building in another locality. The 
provision of accommodations for Female Grammar School 
No. 3, in connection with a male school, would admit of the 
use of the building on the corner of Fayette and Front 
streets by male and female primary schools. This improve- 
ment is very much desired. 

Classes, — The classes of the school work under disadvan- 
tages in their gloomy apartments. Neither teachers nor 
pupils can perform their school duties as cheerfully and 
satisfactorily as they could in better lighted and more suit- 
able class rooms. In one of the classes there is allowed the 
monotone in simultaneous recitation ; and the recitation is 
more irregular and loud than should be tolerated in any 
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school. There is no sufficient excuse for such recitation in 
any apartment, whatever may be its condition. 

Cellar and Yard. — The cellar extends some eighteen or 
twenty feet from the front of the building. It does not hold 
sufficient fuel for a season. Like that of the building occu- 
pied by Male Grammar and Primary No. 1, it is a mere 
hole, which was dug out after the building was erected. 
The yard is small, irregular in shape, and not at all ade- 
quate to the purposes of a play ground. The space of four 
feet which is between the south wall 0f the building and 
the adjoining church is useless, except as a mere space be- 
tween the buildings, and in the little light of which it ad* 
mits the passage into the building. 

The supply of pupils is from Primaries Nos. 7,20 and 2S. 

FEMALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 3. 

Number of pupils on the roll 122. Average attendance 
101. Teachers, three. Principal, one; First Assistant, one; 
Second Assistant, one. All the teachers are females. Classes, 
three. Class rooms, three. Pupils passed to the High 
School, 11. Cost of books and stationery, $335.89. 

Situation of the Building. — This school is located on the 
corner of Front and Fayette streets, in one of the best school 
neighborhoods of the city. Its position would command a 
large school, were there sufficient accommodations for it. 
The building was erected in 1844. The upper story was de- 
signed for the use of the Eastern Female High School ; the 
lower for occupancy by Female Grammar School No. 3. It 
answered its purpose in its day. It was designed as the 
agency of an untried experiment, the success of which 
was undetermined. There were no such schools in the 
country when they were established. Nor are there any 
such now save the Eastern and Western Female .High 
Schools of our city. It was believed in 1844 that the small 
building erected for use by the High and Grammar Schools 
would be all that would be required in half a century of 
the future. In the passage of five years, however, a dif- 
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ferent sentiment was forced upon the City Council and Cora- 
niissioners. It became necessary that a larger bui]din<^ 
should be provided: it was accordingly commenced in 1850. 
The upper story of the building was then appropriated to 
the use of Female Grammar School No. 3 ; the lower to that 
of Primary School No. 9. The number was afterwards 
changed to 2ii. The school still occupies the lower story of 
the building. 

The nearest Female Grammar Schools are No. 13, corner 
of Aisquith and Mulliken stteets, on the east ; No. 9, corner 
of Calvert and Saratoga streets, on the west ; No. 6, cor- 
ner of Monument and Forrest streets, on the north, and No. 
14, corner of Gough and Stiles streets, on the south. To 
supply the neighborhood with sufficient public school ac- 
.coramodations, requires the enlargement of the premises, or 
the erection of another school building. The premises may 
be enlarged by securing lot room either on Front or Fay- 
ette street. In order to accomplish this, the building occu- 
j)ying the lot selected must be purchased. The demand of 
the neighborhood is for more extended public school ac- 
commodations, and this is the cheapest plan upon which it 
can be satisfied. A better plan of relief, however, is the 
erection of a building for the use of Male and Female Gram- 
mar Schools No. *3, and the appropriation of the building 
on the corner of Front and Fayette streets to the use of 
Male and Female Primary Schools. 

Class Rooms. — The building is too narrow to afi^ord suf- 
ficient width for two rooms ; consequently those which are 
by the side of each other are too narrow for proper shape 
and convenient use. The room of the Principal, which ex- 
tends across the building, occupies the breadth of the tvw 
rooms of the Assistants. It is the only room afforded the 
school that is adequate to its purposes. 

Classes. — With all the grades of scholarship that exist in 
larger schools, this is limited to three classes. The result 
is, that all the grades must be admitted into three classes. 
Each teacher has more grades of scholarship than can be 
jirofitably managed in a single class. The necessity must 
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remain while the numherof pnpils is limited to that admit- 
ting of but three teachers. The number cannot be enlarged 
sufficiently without more extended accommodations. In 
their scholastic pursuits the classes are working well not- 
withstanding the inconveniences to which they are sub- 
jected. 

Furniture. — The old furniture of the Eastern Female 
High School is still in use in all the class rooms. The desks 
are old foshioned and too large ; but they are in good £eep- 
ing, and the pupils feel such attachment for them that they 
would not willingly exchange them for others of more mod- 
ern structure. Their length is not in correspondence with 
the two narrow rooms of the building. These rooms, there- 
fore, present a somewhat awkward appearance. The teachers 
are very well satisfied with their furniture, The.inrconve-. 
uience of the premises they occupy is all of which they com- 
plain. 

Cellar and Yard, — The cellar occupies the entire space 
under the building. In nearly its whole area it was at one 
time occupied as sch(X)l rooms. It is quite sufficient for the 
storage of fuel. In its uses, no such language can be em- 
ployed in relation to the yard, which is too contracted for 
use as a play ground for either one of the schools occupying 
the building. The extension of the building, as proposed, 
must necessarily cause the extension of the yard, as the 
whole premises recommended to be purchased will not be 
reqtiired in the enlargement of the building. The lot of 
the premises, adjoining either on Front or Fayette street, 
will afford all the room that is necessary, both for the ex- 
tension of the building and the play ground. 
• Female Grammar School No. 3 is supplied with pupils 
from the Primary No. 23, which occupies the lower floor of 
its building, and partially from Primaries Nos. 5 and 19, 

MALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 4. 

Number of pupils on the roll 199. Average attendance 
155. Teachers, four. Principal, one, male ; First Assistant, 
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one, male; Second Assistants, two, females. Classes, five. 
Class rooms, four. Pupils passed to High School^ 5. Cost 
of boots and stationery, |735.38. 

Location, — This school is located on the corner of Lee 
and Hanover streets. Both the streets are thoroughfares 
that during the day are in almost constant use by passing 
vehicles. The noise is so considerable, and produces so 
much interruption, that at least , one-fourth of the time al- 
lotted to working of the school is lost to the pupils. Other- 
wise the locality is good. It is in a pleasant and populous 
neighborhood. 

Building, — In numerical order the building is the fourth 
that was erected. It is the last of the four Grecian temples 
by which the city was ornamented at the period of their 
erection. - In three several efforts, quite as many years 
apart, the floor of the Male School was raised in order -to 
render the lower story more pleasant and . comfortable. 
The raising of the lower or basement floor^ which was two 
feet under ground, was, for a long time, considered im- 
practicable. It was finally attempted, with' success, by a 
committee more determined and adventuresome than any 
one that had preceded it in the supervision of the schools 
occupying the building. 

Classes, — ^Thefour classes into which the school is di- 
vided, do not appear to be as well graded as they should be. 
This may be owing to the diversity of grade and capacity of 
the pupils ; or it may be caused by the lack of intelligent 
progress in one or more of the class rooms. In the lack o& 
such progress there can be no proper grading of the class 
of the Principal, which is necessary for the preparation of 
his pupils for their introduction into the High School. In 
one of the classes there is more of the monotone boisterously -. 
delivered than is indicative of intelligent advancement. 

Class Rooms. — Of the five class rooms, four are occupied 
and one is vacant. One, the Principal's room, is nearly 
large enough to be called a study room. With a supply of 
seats along the walls, the entire school may be assembled in 
it for general purposes. The rooms are of good size, well 
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arranged and comfortable. Almost the only inconvenience 
endured is occasioned by passing vehicles over the streets. 
Additional convenience might be afforded in a more eligible 
stairway, and a room for the deposit of hats and overcoats. 
The present stairway is entirely outside of the building, and 
fs as awkward in reality as it is in appearance. 

Furniture, — The school is tolerably well furnished. The 
desks are mostly of modern structure. Those in the Prin- 
cipars room are in fair condition. Alterations have been 
made in the furniture as frequently as the class rooms have 
.been rearranged and repaired. In one or two of the class 
rooms it might be improved at the present time. 

Yard. — The yard is very small. It may be styled a mere 
convenience, not a play ground. Contracted as it is, a 
portion of it is occupied as a fuel house. An ingenious con- 
trivance has been introduced in this department in order 
to economize space. The fuel house is partly underground. 
A kind of cellar has been arranged under the floor, in which 
the coal is deposited. It is reached by stairs from the floor in 
which the wood is deposited. Yard room is saved by this 
underground experiment. The removal of the coal from 
the under department is attended with additional^ labor. 
The labor of removal is somewhat similar to that of digging 
the coal out of the mine. The contrivance is about the best 
that could have been devised. The relief afforded in the yard 
is amply remunerative for the increased disadvantage of the 
fuel department. The only means of remedy in the prem- 
ises, appear in either the removal of the school to some 
better location, or the purchase and removal of the adjoin- 
ing dwelling house on Hanover street. The additional 
ground that may thus be secured, will afford good yard ac- 
commodations. 

The supply of pupils is obtained from Primaries Nos. 4 
and 32. 

FEMALE GRAMMAR SCnOOL No. 4. 

Number of pupils on the roll 193. Average attendance 
168. Teachers, five. Principal, one ; First Assistant, one ; 
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Second Assistants, three ; all females. Glasses, five. Class 
rooms, five. Pupils passed to High School, 12. Cost of 
books and stationery, |664.17. 

Classea. — In relation to the grading of the classes of this 
school, it may be said that it is quite the opposite of that 
of the Male School. All the classes are so thoroughly in 
the view of the Principal, and the assistant teachers work 
80 completely in association with her and with each other, 
jthat the gradation of scholarship seems to be continuous 
from the lowest to the highest class. The result of this as- 
sociated service among the teachers works advantage ibr 
both teachers .and pupils in many respects. It preserves 
harmony of action, which is not only pleasant, but oper- 
ates favorably upon both the progressive intelligence and 
order of the school. The pupils share in the pleasure of 
such pursuit, and work in admirably with the teachers in 
the maintenance of discipline, and in their intelligent ad- 
vancement. A close observation in relation to character, as 
well as progressive scholarship, is maintained by the teach- 
ers. This observation is exhibited in the tenderest manner, 
and instead of being repulsive to the pupils, is most grate- 
fully appreciated by them. The intercourse between teach- 
ers and pupils is friendly and respectful. What the pupils 
generally seem to fear more than anything else is the act of 
impropriety or omission of duty that may give offence to 
their teachers. The activity of the teaching element in this 
school is worthy of emulation. It is ever watchfuj, e.ver 
busily engaged in its service, ever attended with the best 
success. 

Class iJooww.— The frequent alterations the old basement 
has undergone show themselves alike in the patches appa- 
rent in every class room, and in the gloomy appearance pre- 
sented by two of them. The rooms in front were provided 
by the alteration of a cellar which was used for the storage 
of fuel. One disadvantage inherited from the first arrange* 
ment still remains. It is the lack of light and of any ap* 
proximation to pro{>er ventilation. The old windows in a 
stone wall two and a half feet thick, without weights and 
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pulleys, contrast strangely with the new modern ones that 
have been introduced at the different periods when repairs 
were made. A little more light might be secured by ex- 
tending the old windows upwards to the ceiling, as is the 
case with those tluit have been altered. Attempts, always 
partially successful, have been several times repeated to ren- 
der the class rooms comfortable. Perfection, in this exi- 
gency, can never be reached. The area of the old basement 
and cellar can never be converted into very attractive cla8% 
rooms. Commissioners having charge of the school have 
Htudied and labored considerably in the effort to provide such 
apartments for the umc of the school as are worthy of its 
excellent character. The evidences of their |)artial success 
appear in every class room. No sufficient relief can be af* 
forded in any way except that of the removal of the school. 
The noise of the street is an annoyance, which like many of 
the discomforts of the building, must be endured as an en- 
tail upon the premises. 

CeUan and Yard. — There is no cellar under the building, 
and the yard accommodations are more contracted than 
those provided for the boys. As is the case with those of 
the boys' department, they present a gloomy cellar-like ap- 
pearance. Were it not for the fact that happy children can 
play anywhere, the pupils of No. 4 would possess but few 
opportunities of enjoyment in recreation. The girls gene- 
rally content themselves at recess by engaging in such era- 
ployn\ent8 as can be pursued in the class rooms. Many of 
them seldom think of recreation in the damp and altogether 
unprepossessing yard. 

MALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL Xo. 5. 

Number of pupils on the roll 141. Average attendance 
110 Teachers, four. Principal, one, male ; First Assist- 
ant, one, female ; Second Assistants, two, females. Classei*^ « 
four. Class rooms, five ; one vacant. Pupils passed t-^ 
High School, 6. ^Cost of books and stationery, $423.77. 

Location. — Grammar School No. 5 is situated on the oo^^ 
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ner of Monument and Forrest streets. In front of it, on 
Monument street, is a branch of the Northern Central Rail- 
road. On the west side of it there are founderies and ma- 
chine shops. The hazard of life occasioned by the railroad, 
and the intolerable noise of the founderies and shops, afford 
ample reasons why the schools occupying the premises should 
be removed. By the railroad the lives of pupils have been 
destroyed. By the noise of the founderies and shops, the 
loss of time has been occasioned which, if its value could be 
estimated in money, it would be fonnd sufficient to pay for 
more than one school building. 

Building, — I have alluded to the Grecian style of build- 
ing, with which the Board commenced its operations in 
the ereetion of school-houses. Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, are' of 
this character. The first transition in style was from the 
Grecian to what was termed the Quaker style. No. 5 is the 
only building erected that was in this style. When built, 
there was a hall nine feet wide, running through the mid- 
dle from front to rear, the walls of which were twelve 
inches in thickness^ and afforded material support for the 
roof. One of the walls has been removed^ and its place, in 
the way ot support for floors and roof, has been supplied, in 
part, by iron pillars, and in part by the partitions which sep- 
arate the class rooms. On each floor on each side of the 
passage there was a singleroom. These rooms were as effec- 
tually separated by the brick walls, and the nine feet pas- 
sage, as they could have been in different buildings. The 
first inconvenience experienced was that of the occupancy 
of the passage by both boys and girls. The remedy was 
applied in the erection of a kind of break-neck stairway, 
with a roof over it, in the yard. The next improvement 
was the erection of wings on either side, and in the rear of 
the building, for the accommodation of additional classes. 
Two additional rooms for each story were provided by these 
vrings. Were both of the class rooms of each of the stories 
blended into one, it might supply each story with a room 
that might be sufficient for the accommodation of a small 
class. The little class room on the east end of the boys' 
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department, has been altered into a stairway, for which 
purpose it is now used ; that of the girls' department is still 
used as a class room from necessity. 

Furniture, — With the changes that have been made iu the 
building, the furniture has been changed. All the rooms 
are furnished with desks, such as are usually placed in the 
class rooms of the first and second classes. The furniture 
has been tolerably well kept, and will serve its purpose much 
longer than it is proper to use it in the building in its pre- 
sent location. 

Class liooms, — The conversion of the class room on the 
east end of the building into a space for a stairway leaves 
five of the rooms for the use of the school. One of the 
rooms, that in the small wing on the west end, has been 
abandoned. The four class rooms now in use are of suf- 
ficient size, and would be quite convenient if properly ar- 
ranged. The brick wall, which is the remnant of the old 
passage, separates two of the rooms on the east side from 
the two corresponding rooms on the west side of the build- 
ing. By this wall the two rooms on the west side are shut 
olf from the view of the Principal, except in the communi- 
cation that is afibrded by a small window with one of the 
rooms. Another small window affords a view from one to 
another of the assistant's rooms. The exchange of the wall 
for a sash partition, were it possible, would be an improve- 
ment. 

Classes, — All the classes of the school are under good 
management. The supply of pupils for each is not suffici- 
cient to admit of a proper classification. In consequence 
of this deficiency, there are more grades of study in the 
Principars class than can be worked with satisfaction and 
success. Much additional labor is thereby forced upon the 
Principal in the preparation of the pupils for the Baltimore 
City College. To keep up the number of his class, he is 
obliged to receive pupils from other classes who are not enf- 
ficiently advanced to undertake the proper studies of his de- 
partment. There has been some improvement latterly in 
thi« condition. It is owing, however, to the persevering 
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efforts of the teachers, rather than to the increase of the 
number of pupils. 

Cdlar and Yard. — There is no cellar under the building. 
A fuel house supplies its place in the storage of wood and 
coal. The yard is some three or four feet lower than the 
pavement at its northern extremity. It is of sufficient di- 
mensions to afford a fair play ground for the boys. Its ir- 
regular shape renders it awkward in its appearance. The 
yard and out houses of this school are kept in the best man- 
ner. The cleanliness of the premises is worthy of especial 
reco^d. 

The school is supplied with pupils by Primaries Nos. 5, 
16 and 26. 

FEMALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 5. 

Number of pupils on the roll 182. Average attendance 
138. Teachers, five. One Principal ; one First Assistant; 
three Second Assistants ; all females. Class rooms, ftvo. 
Classes, five. Pupils passed to High School, 15. Cost of 
books and stationery, |394.25. 

Class Rooms. — Of the five class rooms but one is fairly in 
the view of the Principal. Between this room and the Prin- 
cipal's there is a sash partition. The other rooms are shut off 
by brick walls. Between the two class rooms on the east 
side of the building, and the two on the west side, there are 
small windows, which are of very little use. The fifth class 
room is a very small one. It occupies the wing on the west 
end of the building, and is about one-third the dimensions 
of a proper size class room. It is now overcrowded with 
pupilsy who experience great difficulty in their movements 
in ingress and egress, and for recitation. The little class 
room of the wing on the eastern end of the building, and 
under the stairway of the boys' department, has been con- 
verted irfto a bonnet room. The girls from the Principars 
room, and from two other rooms, cross a portion of the yard 
to reach the bonnet room. In wet weather this is by no 
means an agreeable operation. 

Classes. — Notwithstanding the inconveniences to which 
7 
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•ome of them are subjected, all the olaeses of the school 
are in good woiking order. The labors of the teachers are 
attended with SQCceas. The hearty co-operation of the teach- 
ers, and the harmony in which they perform their service, 
render the. operations of the school orderly and pleasapt. 
Without the least officious interference, the influence of the 
Principal is extended throughout the school. The greatest 
inconvenience experienced, is that occasioned by the over- 
crowding of some of the classes. So great was this inconve- 
nience at one time that a proposition was suggested of 
converting the fuel house into a class room. The fuel 
house is the remnant of an old office that in former years 
belonged to the hay scales, which occupied the sharp angle 
on the corner of Monument and Forrest streets. The depart-- 
ment is now in a condition of dilapidation, which renders 
any thing but its removal an impropriety. 

What with the overcrowding of their classes, and the al- 
most continual clang and clatter of the founderiee and ma- 
chine shops of the neighborhood^ it must be in a considerable 
wear of life, and as considerable a draft upon their powers, 
that the teachers and pupils perform their respective duties. 
There is no such thing as becoming so accustomed to suck 
annoyance as not to observe it. The mind cannot exercise 
its powers in the imparting and receiving of knowledge 
while distracted by the. mingling of such sounds ad arise 
from the working of heavy machinery, and the movements 
of carts and wagons in the removal of ponderous prepari^ 
tions of metal. 

Furnilure. — As with the Male School, the furniture for 
the accommodation of the pupils of the female departmeoti 
is composed of desks^ except in the small class room, which 
is furnished with benches with strips for writing. In all 
the class rooms the furniture is in a good condition. In one 
or two of the rooms it is old-fashioned and somewh&t incon- 
venient, but the teachers have no desire to have it im- 
proved. They are hoping, as they have hoped for several 
years, that a new building in a better location, and pos- 
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seased of greater coaveniencefi, will soon be afforded 
them. 

Ji9ircl.---Tbe yard is of fair size, and affords a good play- 
ground for 4he pupils. It is kept in excellent order, and 
enjoyed very much by the pupils. 

Pupils are admitted into this school from Primaries Nos. 
5, 16 and 26. 

MALB GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 6. 

Nuipber of pupils on the I'oll 300. Average attendance ' 
285. T^eachers, six. Principal, one, male ; First, Assistant, 
one, fenoiale ; Second Assistants, three, females. Class 
rooms, five. Classes, five. Pupils passed to High Sch^ool, 
10. Cost of books and stationery, $557.03. 

Cla88 Room^. — rThe great increase in the number of pu- 
pils rendered it necessary that additional apartments should 
be provided. Two good class rooms have been added by ex- 
tending the building to the rear line of the lot on whic|;i it 
stands. The Principal's room is somewhat larger than the 
others, all of which are spacious and convenient. The 
nooms are all filled with pupils, and additional space is re^ 
quired for their accommodation. It is impossible to further 
enlarge the building. Belief for the pressure in the applica-' 
tions made for the admission of pupils must be sought in 
tihe eatablisbment of other schools in such adjacent localities 
as need them. By the building of a school-house on the lot 
oil Chase street, and organization of new Grammar Schools, 
the necessary relief may, in part, be afforded. A desirable 
in^provement in the class rooms in the rear of the building 
might be effected by the removal of the brick wall, that 
separates them from the Principal's room, and the insertion 
of a sash partition in its place. 

Classes. — The classes of the school are all large. In their 
tiHiiii4lgemejnt the teachers work harmoniously and pleasantly. 
Qreat, activity in personal application, is necessary for the 
working of progress with so large a number of pupils. The 
transfer of pupils from the lower to the higher classes, and 
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to the High School, affords evideuce of the eacccBS attained 
in their instruction. 

Furniture. — Although altered and repaired on several oc- 
casions, the furniture of the school is in good of der. It is 
well used and well preserved. Every apartment appears in 
good condition, and both teachers and pupils enjoy a degree 
o.f comfort not^possessed by some other schools. 

CeUar and Yard, — The space under the building entitled 
a cellar is nothing more than a small excavation near the 
front of the buildings extending some fifteen or sixteen feet. 
It is entirely too contracted for its purposes. It will not 
hold sufficient fuel for the use of the schools a single season. 
Its enlargement is necessary. Like mistakes with other 
school buildings, that of omitting to excavate a cellar under 
the entire house, will be experienced with all its difficulties 
until some other arrangement shall be effected. 

The yard accommodations are altogether insufficient for 
80 large a school. The boys are allowed recess in install' 
ments of a class at a time. By this forced arrangement 
during half of each school session the school is interrupted 
by the passing and repassing of the classes to and from the 
yard. For this trouble there appears to be no promise of 
relief, except in the purchase of three small tenements on 
Moore's alley and the closing of the alley from Ross street 
to the alley in the rear. The distance from Boss street to 
the alley is the entire length of the school building. This 
improvement will accommodate both schools with yard 
premises. 

Pupils are received from Primaries Nos. 14 and 18, and 
occasionally from No. 1. 

FEMALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 6. • 

Number of pupils on the roll 238. Average attendance 
243. Teachers, seven. Principal, one ; First Assistant, one ; 
Second Assistants, five ; all the teachers females. Classes, 
six. Class rooms, five. Pupils passed to High School, 36. 
Cost of books and stationiery, |621.90. 
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The School. — Female Grammar School No. 6 is one of the 
most popular and prosperous schools of our system. It is 
always crowded with pupils, and the Commissioners are 
obliged to refuse permits to many that apply, for them. The 
teachers work harmoniously and effectively in the perform- 
ance of their duties. The influence of the Principal is 
everywhere experienced. Her authority .is most absolute, 
while it. is hardly felt by either assistants or pupils. The 
class rooms, like those of the male department, are large 
and pleasant. The classes fill them sometimes to overflow- 
ing and yet the utmost harmony prevails among the pupiis, 
many of whom seem to rival each other in their obedience 
and progress in scholarship. The removal of the brick wall 
separating the Principal's room from the class rooms in the 
rear of the building, and its replacement by a sash par(i- 
tiou, would be a decided improvement. 

It is greatly regretted that such a school should be sub- 
jected to the inconveniences apparent in the contracted prem- 
ises occupied as a yard and play ground. The idea of their 
Enlargement is attended with too many objectionable fea- 
tures to be proposed. A spacious apartment might be pro- 
vided under the building, which if properly fitted up and 
supplied with swings, such as are in nse in connection with 
Female. Grammar Schools Nos. 1 and 12, might answer an 
a good substitute for the space desired for the exercise and 
amusement of the pupils during the periods of recess. 

The furniture of the school, although not of the modern 
style, is in excellent condition. It has been preserved with 
great care through all the repeated alterations and repairs 
it has undergone. When filled with pupils the apartments 
appear as well furnished and as attractive as others which 
have been favored with all the modern improvements. 

The school leceives pupils from Primaries Nos. 14 and 18, 
and occasionally from No. 1. 

FEMALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 1. 

Number of pupils on roll 60. Average attendance 52. 
Teachers, two. Principal, one; Second Assistant, one ; fe- 
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males. Class rooms, threi^. Classen, two. Papil passed 
to High School, 1. Cost of books and stationery ^ $433.74. 

Situation. — This school is located on the eastern extremity 
of the city. It occupies a portion of the grounds of th« 
Canton Company, by which the lot was giren to the city for 
public school uses. There is no corresponding male school. 
The population of the Ticinity is insufficient for the support 
of two departments. The school is composed of boys and 
girls, who are taught in the same apartments and classes. 

Classes and Class Booms. — The classes are small and so 
afe two of the class rooms. The two class rooms alluded 
to are too contracted for use as school rooms, even for the 
accommodation of the smallest classes. The Principars 
room is larger and better adapted to its purpose. 

In its history the Canton school has been subjected to 
more vicissitudes than any of the other schools. Trie build- 
ings occupied by it were in two instances destroyed by fire, 
with all their furniture, books, &c. The first was a small 
chapel or school house, which had been occupied several 
years. During these years it was frequently broken into 
and robbed. In some of the instances of robbery it became 
necessary to re-supply the school with books and stationery 
and with portions of its furniture. After the burning of 
the school house, the school was reopened in the occupancy^ 
of one of the buildings of a row on Chesapeake street. The 
beginning of the row was on the corner of Hudson street. 
During the brief occupancy of this house the s(hool house 
on the corner of Chesapeake and Hudson streets was built. 
About the time of its completion, the house occupied by the 
school was fired and burned with its entire contents. The 
school was again reopened in its new building, in which it 
has since been conducted with variable success. 

The school is supplied with pupils from Primary No. 24. 

MALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. S. 

Number of pupils on roll, 214. Average attendance, 184. 
Teachers, five. Principal, one, male. First Assistant, one. 
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female. Second Assistants, three, females. Class rooms, 
four. Classes, five. Pupils passed to High School, 12. Cost 
of books and stationery, |709.11. 

Class Booms. — Three of the four class rooms are of toler- 
ably fair siae. The other is long and narrow and inconve- 
nient. One of the four, that usually occupied by the Prin- 
cipal, is large and in itself pleasant. In this room there 
are taught two classes. In this occupancy, the room is not 
sufficient. Were it much larger, in its possession and use 
by two classes, there would of necessity be discomfort and 
inconvenience. The class room in the rear of the building 
is separated from the main room by a brick wall. 

One of the greajtest difficulties endured in the use of 
the building is the lack of a sufficient number of claAs 
rooms. The building is too small for the size of both the 
schools in its occupancy. It has been proposed that it 
should be extended some fifteen or eighteen feet in the rear, 
and that two class rooms should Oiccupy the space of the one 
now in use, together with the additional space to be included 
in the enlargement. This is a dcsirabfe improvement. The 
school xsannot very well fiourish without it. 
• Clauses. —The classes are in excellent order. They are in 
the management of faithful and industrious teachers, who 
work together very pleasantly under the direction of the 
Principal, who is ever ready to give aid to the Assistants in 
any cases in which it may be desired. His labors are not 
confined to his single class, but extend over the school. He 
is as well known and estimated by the pupils of other classes 
as by those of his own. 

Svhedtde System. — This school is worked by the schedule 
systWjf. Each teacher has charge of a class, the pupils of 
which look to him or her for such oversight and care as is 
generally exercised by teachers over pupils. Each teacher 
has charge also of a single study, for the progress of the 
pupils in which he or she is responsible. In the use of this 
pystem the school is working well. The pupils are progress- 
ing satisfactorily, as is witnessed by their promotion aftdr 
the quarterly examination. - 
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Furniture, — The furniture in all the rooms is the same 
that was provided when the building was erected. It is in 
good condition having been very well preserved. 

Cellar and Yard, — The building has no cellar, and there 
is but small space allotted \o the yard, or rather yards, for 
the space outside of the building contracted as it is. is divi- 
ded into two portions by the projection in which the«tairway 
is placed. The portion of the yard in the rear of the build- 
ing is higher by some two or three feet than that in front. 
It is flanked by a stone wall and is ascended by steps from 
the area adjoining the building. The fuel house which 
occupies a part of the rear yard is not more than half the 
size it should be to hold sufficient coal and wood to supply 
the two schools a season. Should the building be extended 
in the rear as desired, nearly the whole of the boys' rear 
yard will be occupied by it. This will prove an additional 
inconvenience unless relief can be obtained by the purchase 
and removal of the dwelling house on the north side of the 
building, and the appropriation of the lot to the enlarge* 
ment of the premises. 

Pupils are received from Primaries No. 10, 21 and 22. 

« 

FEMALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 8. 

Number of pupils on the roll 253. Average attendance 
181. Teachers, six. Principal, one, female. First Assist- 
ant, one, female. Second Assistants, four. Class rooms, 
four. Classes, five. Pupils passed to High School, 16. 
Cost of books and stationery, $789.28. 

Class Rooms. — There is no room in this department of the 
building that is capable of accommodating a class witlicom- 
fort except the large room occupied by the Principal, and 
this is appropriated to the use of three classes. The same 
difficulties increased considerably, as those endured by the 
male department are apparent in the use of the several apart- 
ments occupied by this school. Tiie narrow class room in 
the rear presents a feature of discomfort that does not appear 
in that of the upper story of the building which is occupied 
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by the boys. It is clamp and gloomy. In consequence of the 
dampness the joists supporting the floor are subjected to 
more rapid d^cay than those in other parts of the building. 
The consequence is, they produce inconvenience by the 
sinking of the floor and re.quire repeated repairs. 

Classes.— Although over crowded in every apartment the 
classes are working handsomely in the management of 
faithful and effective teachers. In the promotion of the 
pupils to higher classes after the quarterly examinations and 
their advancement to the High School, the progressive pro- 
ficiency of the classes is tested. Teachers and pppils work 
together in harmony, and with an interchange of interest 
and feeling that is quite unusual among the governing of 
the governed. The discipline of tjie school is exercised in 
the kindest and most gentle manner, producing a mutual 
. affection which is ever exhibited by both teachers and pupils. 
The discipline of the school is rigidly euforced, but it is so 
kindly done that it does not seem to be at all oppressive. 
But few words are necessary for its enforcement. The 
pupils understand the manner in which the Miles are ap- 
plied, and in almost all cases proceed as regularly without 
the utterance of an order, as if it were vociferated in the 
most authoritative and boisterous manner. The discipline 
is such as must develop the manners of the lady, if perse- 
vered in for a sufficient length of time to infix the impres- 
sion and mould the character. 

Furniture. — As with the male department, the furniture 
of this is in excellent keeping. Its long use does not appear 
to have wrought much damage, and it maybe used for years 
of the future without anything more than an occasional 
effort at repair. 

Yard Inconveniences. — ^The rear of the yard being three 
feet higher than the front, renders the use of it by the 
pupils a matter of great inconvenience. By the elevation 
the space is divided into two distinct parts, either of which 
is too contracted to allow sufficient room for its occupancy 
by more than one, or perhaps two classes at a time. The 
improvement contemplated by the extension of the rear of the 
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building and the erection of two good class rooms in place 
of the imperfect one now supplied, would efit^ctually deprive 
the pupils of its use as a yard. The improvement is neces- 
sary, and yet it cannot be effected except at the expense of 
a very necessary space for use in recess. If the adjoining 
premises on Fremont street can be secured the difficulties 
endured in the want of yard room may be removed. 

Pupils are sent to the school from Primaries No. 10, 21 
and 22. 

MALB GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 9. 

Number of pupils on roll 196. Average attendance 157. 
Teachers, five. Principal, one, male. First Assistant, one, 
female. Second Assist^nts^ three, females. Class room^, 
five. Classes, five. Pupils passed to High School, 9. Cost 
of books and stationery, $652.82. 

Building. — More complaints have been issued against the 
building occupied by Grammar School No. 9, than were im-. 
pelled by disorders and derangements of any ten other 
school buildings that have been owned by the city. But 
one other of recent date, that occupied by Primary School 
No. 25, has reached anything like the notoriety of iaiper- 
fection attained by this unfortunate school building. The 
premises occupied by No. 25 are rented, otherwise they 
would have been vacated long ago. The male department 
of No. 9 occupies the third story of the building. The 
stairway by which it is reached is a kind of shaft erected in 
the rear sckrcely large enough to admit the stairs. A fire 
in the phaft assisted by the current of air always present in 
such structures, would consume the entire stairway in a few 
minutes. Occurring during the day and while the school 
might be in session escape would be impossible. The build* 
ing is otherwise unsafe. 

For more than four years commissioners and teachers 
have been anxiously desiring the removal of the school to 
safer and more eligible premises. With the lot on Court- 
land street, in sight from the windows, wholly unoccupied 
and belonging to the city, the desire unsatisfied aqd sharp- 
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ened by the view, has rendered experience unpleasant and 
painful. The deferred hope of relief has been prolonged by 
the indisposition of the City Council to order the improve- 
ment. 

Class Booms. — There are five class rooms on the third 
floor, which is occupied by the Male Grammar School. The 
room occupied by the Principal is large and convenient. 
The Assistants departments are rather contracted in tlieir 
dimennions. They are shut off from the view of the Prin- 
cipial by blind walls. The substitution of sash partitions 
would admit of more extended supervision by him. 

Classes. — The order of the clashes of this school is a de- 
gree or so below the standard attained by others. . This 
may be occasioned by a very few boys, whose independence 
of action, as they may imao^ine it to be, operates upon the 
school in an influence that is likely to be productive of more 
. or less disorder. The working of the classes is active, and 
the pupils are making progress. It appears that the teach- 
ers have more trouble in their efforts to control the boys than 
is admissable in a Male Grammar School. 

Furniture. — It has been but a few years since new furni- 
ture was provided for this school. When the proposition 
was made for the re-supply, it was suggested that instead of 
placing the new furniture in the apartments in which the 
old had been abused, it would be proper to remove that 
which had been well preserved in the girl's department', and 
allow the girls the privilege of the new supply. That is 
what ought to have been done. The precedent should have . 
been introdnced of extending such a favor to such teachers 
and pupils as were most likely to have evinced their appre^ 
e<;iation of it by a due consideration of its admission, and by 
the careful preservation of the material of which it was 
composed. In the girls' department the old furniture is 
now in as good condition as the new of the Male department. 
In some of the recitation rooms the desks are literally cut 
into pieces. They bear the marks of extended ill usage. 
The contrafit between the careful preservation of the furni- 
ture of Male Grammar School No. 1 and of other schools, 
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and tlie wanton destruction of that of No. 9 furnishes e?!- 
dence of a neglect which is decidedly reprehensible. 

It is due to the teachers now in charge of the classes that 
they should be relieved of the charge of this neglect. The 
abuse, generally, was accomplished before they were ap- 
pointed to their respective positions. The work of destruc- 
tion, howefver, previously commenced has been continued. 
Pupils cannot be prevailed upon to respect desks and benches 
that have been hacked and broken by their predecessors. 
Hence the progress of destruction that is still apparent upon 
a portion of the furniture. Should another supply be de- 
sired the desks and seat« should be taken from some other 
school in which they have been properly taken care of, and 
such school should be 'honored with the favor of the new 
supply. 

Further delinquency must be charged upon the pupils of 
No. 9 in their indulgence of their destructive habits upon 
the building they occupy. In some of the class rooms the 
plaster has been broken and even the laths have been removed 
by the boys. In some of its parts the building, which is com- 
paratively new, having been erected in 1851, is in a condi- 
tion of dilapidation. A window that was in the rear of the 
building, and which has recently been replaced, was literally 
cut piecemeal in the use of the penknife and by a continuous 
application of the effort to destroy it. Other neighboring 
windows bore similar marks of abuse but in less proportion. 

Cellar and Yard. — There is no cellar under the building. 
The lower floor which is upon a level with the street, is suf- 
ficiently below the ascent in the rear to recive a large quan- 
vtity of the water filtered through the soil. Frequent efforts 
have been made to drain the premises but without effect. 
The elevated ground that supplies, the Calvert street City 
Spring, which is on the lot* adjoining, with water, must ever 
flood the portion of the soil that lies below the excavation 
that was necessary to secure a foundation for the building. 

The yard, though small, is used by the Male Grammar 
and Male Primary Schools.' Contracted as it is, it affords 
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more space for the play ground than many of the yards ap- 
propriated to the use of the schools. 

The supply of pupils is from Primaries Nos. 9 and 23. 

FEMALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 9. 

Number of pupils on the roll 98. Average attendance 
74. Teachers, two. Principal, one ; First Assistant, one, 
fernales. Class rooms, two. Classes, two. Pupils passed 
to High School, 10. Cost of books and stationery, $523.86. 

Class Rooms. — There are five class rooms on the floor 
occupied by Female Grammar School No. 9. Four of them 
were used as class rooms by the Grammar School until it 
was found necessary to separate a huniber of children who 
were in attendance upon the school, but were Primary 
School pupils from the Grammar and organize them into a 
Primary Sohool. This was done, near the close of the past 
year. The Grammar School has been more prosperous sincei 
thaoL it was before the change was made. 

The Principal's room Is large and convenient. The other 
rooms are too small to afford #)mfortable accommodations 
for the classes by which they are occupied. They are shut 
off from the view of the PrincipaUs room by blind walls. 

Glasses. — There being but two classes in the school a 
number of different grades were admitted into each. There 
are divisions of the classes but they are insufficient for any 
proper classification of the pupils. In the class of the First 
Assistant there are as many grades of scholarship as there 
are in three or four of the classes of the larger schools. The 
difficulty of managing the divisions and making the usual 
sohool progress is very great, under the circumstances. The 
several grades necessarily admitted into the class of the*^ 
Principal, renders her task of preparing pupils for the 
High School very laborious and difficult. In order to 
keep pace with other larger schools, the two teachers of 
thiis are obliged to labor with great diligence. They are 
both ambitious of accomplishing, as nearly as possible, the 
. same amount of service as is apparent in other schools. By 
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their oonstani applioatioD, they have heretofore Mcared sac- 
ce88, and they hope, as the school is increasiDg in the nam* 
her of the pupils, to be equally successful in future, without 
the anxiety and over*straia of effort that the yrork of the 
past has required. 

Furniture. — The furniture of the school is in good condi- 
tion. It was supplied when the house was built in 1851. 
This school should have been favored with the new furtit- 
tare that we allowed to the male department, after the abuse 
and mutilation of theficst supply, which occasioned the ap- 
plication for its removal. 

Pupils are received from Primaries Nos. 9 and 23. 

MALB GRImMAR SCHOOL No. 10. 

Number of pupils on the roll 207. Average attendance 
164. Teachers, five. Principal, one, male. First Assist- 
ant, one, female. Second Assistants, three females. Class 
rooms, five. Classes, five. Pupils passed to High School/ 
6. Cost of books and stationery, $884.54. 

Class Booms. — When the building occupied by the school 
was erected in 1830, there were three rooms on each floor* 
The apartment allotted to the Principal was large enough 
to accommodate the entire school by placing benches along 
the walls. This was called the study room. The two class 
rooms were in the front of the building. They were separ- 
ated from the larger room by blind walls. • In the progress 
of school improvement the arrangement has been thoroughly 
removed, and a change much for the better has been intro- 
duced. There are now on each floor five class rooms separ- 
ated by-sash partitions. The Principal's apartment ocoa- 
fiies the middle of the building and extends entirely across 
it. The apartments are all spacious, and afford as muok 
convenience and comfort as those of any other public scbooL. 
The light is well distributed through the apartments. The 
vieyr of the Principal is without obstruction over all tbs 
rooms of the Assistants. 

Classes. — The classes are working successfully under ibe 
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inanagement of faithful and induntrtons teachers. Until 
the latter part of the year the seoond class was taught by a 
male First Assistant, who resigned his position in conse* 
quence of his intended removal from the city. Since his 
removal his place has been supplied by a lady, under whoeie 
instructions it has by no means deteriorated in character 
and standing. 

Furniivrt. — Almost all the furniture of the school is the 
same that was supplied when the house was built. It was 
the first hard wood furniture that was introduced into the 
schools. The topis and backs were made of walnut wood. 
The ends are iron. The dehks are now in excellent order, 
and may be yet used for many years. 

Cellar and Yard, — There is a fine cellar under the build- 
ing. The yard is not extensive, but affords a very accept- 
able play {n*ound for the boys. 

The supply of pupils is from Primaries Nos. 17 and 31. 

PEMALB QRAMMAB SCHOOL No. 10. 

Number of pupils on the roll 270. Average attendance 
238. Teachers, five. Principal, one. First Assistant, 
one. Second Assistants, three ; all females. Glass rooms, 
five. Classes^ five. Pupils passed to High School, 23. 
(^st of books and stationery, $199.06. 

Class Booms.- — The same processes of alteration that were 
ordered for the Male School were introduced into this. Like 
those of the Male School the class rooms are spacious and 
convenient. By throwing up the sash of the partitions the 
pnpils of all the classes can be addressed from the desk of 
the Principal. 

Classes. — There are oo classes in any of the schools thai 
have worked and are still working to greater advantage and- 
more successfully than those of Female Grammar School 
No. 10. The best order prevails throughout the school. 
The discipline is that of affection. The teachers enjoy great 
satisfaction in their intercourse with their pupils, and the 
pupils always appear to be anxious to please their teachers. 
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The school is really a model of its kind, reflecting great 
credit upon its teachers on account of the ease with which 
they enforce the rules of the Board, in governroefit. 

Furniture. — As with the male department, the furniture 
of this has been well preserved and is now in good order. 
When the alterations were made new desks were supplied 
for some of the class rooms. 

Yard. — The yard of the girls' department is somewhat 
larger than that allotted to the boys. It is a tolerably fair 
play ground, and as such affords a high degree of enjoy- 
ment for the pupils. 

The school is supplied with pupils from Primaries Nos. 
17 and 31. 

MALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 11. 

Number of pupils on the roll 281. Average 'attendance 
229. Teachers, six. Principal, one, male. First Assist- 
ant, one, female. Second Assistants, four, female. Class 
rooms, five. Classes, six. Pupils passed to High School, 
15. Cost of books and stationery, $699.83. 

Clasa Rooms. — Three of the class rooms are convenient 
and large enough for their purpose. Two are insufficient 
and rather uncomfortable, both in appearance and use. The 
one in the rear of the building is long and narrow. That 
on the south side of the building, and which was enlarged 
by the removal of the stairway, is now about one^half large 
enough for the purpose to which* it is appropriated. It is 
generally overcrowded with boys. It is reached by side 
steps from the apartment of the Principal, from which, like 
the room in the rear, it is entirely shut off by a blind wall. 

Classes. — The classes of the school are kept in good work- 
ing order by this teachers, who are active and induatrious in 
the discharge of their duties. Two of them labor under 
great inconveniences on account of the awkwardness and 
crowded condition of their class rooms. Notwithstanding 
these impediments, their classes are making encouraging 
progress. 

CelUxT and Yard. — There is no cellar under the building; 
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From the !*all of the ground on Jefferson street the floor at 
the rear end of the building is some four or five feet above 
the surface. A little more excavation at that end would 
admit of cellar accommodations. Doubtless the foundation 
is sufficiently below the surface to allow a descent of two 
feet at least. Room for the storage of fuel might in this 
way be secured, when the fuel house might be removed from 
the very, small yard, which affords no play ground for the 
pupils. An extension of the yard might be effected by the 
purchase of the adjoining building and lot on Jefferson 
street, or by the closing of the alley along side of the build- 
ing leading from Bond streetr, and the purchase of the ad- 
joining premises on Bond street. 

The school receives pupils from Primaries Nos. 8, 13 
and 20. 

' FEMALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 11. 

Number of pupils on. the roll 308. Average attendance 
224. Teachers, seven. Principal, one; First Assistant, 
one ; Second Assistants, five ; all females. Class rooms, 
seven. Classes, seven. Pupils passed to High School, 26. 
Cost of books and stationery, $1176.19. 

Cldss Booms. -^Vntil recently the main building occupied 
by the school consisted of but three rooms : one large room 
for the Principal, called a study room, and two very small 
Assistants' rooms, which were separated from the Princi- 
pal's by a blinfd wall. Later in the history of the school, 
when the stairway for the use of the male department was 
removed, the lobby provided as an entrance for the girls 
was enlarged and converted into a class room. At a still 
later period the Principal's room was divided by sash par- 
titions into four rooms. Over these four rooms the view of 
the Principal extends. The other rooms are shut off by 
brick walls. Three of the class rooms are certainly insuf- 
ficient for their purpose. They are almost always over- 
crowded and the movements of both pupils and teachers are 
made with difficulty. As there is no plan upon which the 
building can be enlarged except by the removal of the rear 
8 
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wall, the only mode of relief that can be suggested for the 
over crowded condition of the school is that of establishing 
another school in an adjoining neighborhood. 

Classes. — The classes of the school are all in excellent 
condition. The teachers are working faithfully and the 
pupils are progressing in their studies. The discipline ex- 
ercised is of the gentlest character, and yet it is most effec- 
tive in the accomplishment of its purpose. The pupils are 
much attached to their teachers and to their school. A 
word is sufficient at any time to correct any error that may 
occur. The pupils appear to be aware of their progress, 
and their continuous desire rs to make further and more 
rapid advances. This feature is worthy of especial remark. 
It is seldom the case that the pupils of a school so observe 
their advancement as to possess intelligent knowledge and 
occupy thought in relation to their progressive proficiency. 
The condition reached by this attainment is one that ia^sure 
to work intelligent progress. * It is desirable this should be 
reached in all the efforts that are made to educate the youth- 
ful mind. 

Furniture. — In the improvements that have been made at 
different times in the building, the furniture has undergone 
several changes by removal from one position to another. 
The desks with which the school was supplied when the 
building was erected, are still in use, and in good condition. 
In one of the rooms the old benches need repair. They 
should be altered or replaced by those having slips for wri- 
ting. It is oppressive upon the pupils to hold their slates 
on their arms whila working their arithmetic or writing. 

Yard, — The girls of this school have no play ground. 
The little spot occupied as a yard is not more than sufficient 
for a free use of the fuel house. No enlargement can be 
effected except by procuring additional ground as suggested 
in relation to the boys' department. 

The School is supplied with pupils from Primaries Nos. 
5, 13 and 20. 
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MALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 12. 

Number of pnpils on the roll 196. Average attendance 
144. Teachers five. Principal, one Male ; First Assistant, 
one/ male; Second Assistants, three, females. Class rooms, 
six. Classes, five. Pupils passed to High School, 2. Cost 
of books and stationery, |681.22. 

Building. — The building occupied by Male and Female * 
Grammar and Male and Female Primary Schools No. 12 
is three stories in height. The third story is occupied by 
the Male, the second by the Female Grammar School, the 
first story is occupied by Male and Female Primary Schools, 
When erected the building was transversed in its length 
and crosswise by narrow passages, which occupied a con- 
siderable proportion of the space upon the floors. These 
passages were dark and very inconvenient. It was supposed 
that the premises might be appropriated to the use of a 
Southern Female High School ; a service for which it was 
not at all adapted. The passages were removed at different 
times in the enlargement of the class rooms. At length 
the sash partitions were introduced. The premises were 
thereby rendered appropriate for school uses. They were 
never so before. The class rooms are now completely in 
view of the Princpals, by whom the general supervision of 
the schools can be more readily exercised. 

Class Booms. — There are six class rooms in tlie deparT- 
ment occupied by Male Grammar School No. 12. One of 
them is vacant, there being but five classes. The rooms oc- 
cupied by the Assistants are generally convenient. That 
allotted to the Principal is too long for its width. Part of 
the space it covers might have rendered the adjoining reci- 
tation room more eligible. The light is well circulated 
through the apartments. 

Glasses, — The class of the First Assistant for sometime, 
and until recently, has been under the management of a 
female. It was formerly taught by Male First Assistants. 
It is now in charge of a Male Assistant. These changes 
have not been profitable to the class. Under its present 
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Male Assistant it is evidently improving. The operations 
of the classes of the school have not been successful in the 
accomplishment of their object. Complaints of non atten- 
dance, and indifiference on the part of pupils, have been 
general. Where there is ground for such complaints, there 
must be something wrong in the teaching department. 
That there has been a lack of harmony and proper feeling 
between the Principal and the Assistants is clearly evident. 
The cause or causes of this deficiency have not been dis- 
closed ; nor does it appear that any of the parties concerned 
are possessed of clear ideas upon the subject. Misunder- 
standings of this character are altogether unusual. When 
discovered they ought to be removed. By such removal, in 
this case, the former status of the school may be restored, 
and its prosperity be secured. 

Furniture, — The School is well furnished throughout. In 
the frequent changes that have been wrought in the build- 
ing, the furniture has received its share of attention, and is 
now in a good state of preservation. 

Cellar and Yard. — There is a cellar under the entire 
building. The yard is small, and furnishes but an indififer- 
ent substitute for a play ground. It is used by the Male 
Grammar and Primary Schools. The recess of the schools 
is ordered at diflferent periods, so as to prevent the interfer- 
ence of the pupils of one school with those of the other. 

Pupils are sent to this school fromPrimariesKos. 12 and 22. 

FEMALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 12. 

Number of pupils on the roll 170. Average attendance 
130. Teachers, five. Principal, one ; First Assistant, one; 
Second Assistants, three ; all females ; Class rooms, six. 
Classes, five. Pupils passed to High School, H. Cost of 
books and stationery, $608.04. 

ClasB Rooms, — A vacant class room in each department 
indicates that the supply of pupils, both male and female,' 
is not sufficient in the neighorhood to fill the Male and Fe* 
male Grammar Schools. The class rooms, like those of the 
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Male department, are of good size, and convenient. The 
Principars room is of like features with that of the Male 
School. By its too great length a considerable proportion of 
its space is rendered useless. 

Glasses, — All the classes are working in harmony, and 
with success. The teachers, Principal and Assistants, co- 
operate with each other in all their school relations, and af- 
ford each other with such aid as may be desired and can be 
rendered. The pupils are encouraged to imitate the ex- 
ample of their teachers in the exhibition of a gentle dispo- 
sition, and in extending to each other such acts of kindness 
as their better feelings may suggest. 

Furniture. — The department is very well supplied with 
ftirniture, which is kept in excellent order. The desks 
supplied when the building was erected, are still in use. 

Yard, —The yard is very small, and affords no accommo- 
dations as a play ground. A substitute is furnished by the 
erection of swings in the cellar, which dre used by the girls 
during recess, and at such other times as are advisable in 
the relief sought from close application to the laborjs of the 
school. The cellar, as thus furnished, is allotted entirely to 
the girls of the Grammar and Primary Schools. It is shi\t 
of from the boys' departments. This provision affords the 
girls a means of very great enjoyment. For permission to 
spend ten minutes in the swinging ground, they labor as- 
siduously in the preparation of their lessons. 

The school receives pupils from Primaries Nos. 12 and 22. 

FEMALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No: 13. 

Number of pupils on the roll 366. Average attendance 
257. Teachers, seven. Prindpal, one; First Assistant, 
one ; ISecond Assistants, five. Class rooms, seven. Classes 
seven. Pupils passed to High School, 30. Cost of books 
and stationery, $772.22. 

The School. — Female Grammar School No. 13 occupies the 
lower story of the building appropriated to the use of the 
Eastern Female High School. Of the seven class rooms, 
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four were provided when the house was built. Thejr are 
separated from the PriQcipaVs room by blind walls. The 
Principars apartment covered the entire floor, except that 
occupied by the five class rooms. It has since been divided 
into three rooms, which are separated by sash partitions. 
The four rooms first provided are small and inconvenient. 
The others are large and pleasant^ and well adapted to the 
purpose for which they are used. 

The classes are in the best order. They are under the 
care of laborious and faithful teachers, who appear to be de- 
voted to the duties assigned them in the discipline and in- 
struction of their classes. A beautiful harmony prevails 
throughout the school. The teachers counsel with each 
other in relation to their service, and assist each other when- 
ever desired, in the performance of their labor. The pupils 
appreciate the kind offices of their teachers, and seem to en- 
joy a high degree of satisfaction in rendering the required 
obedience to the rules of the school.. A few words of coun- 
sel, kindly administered, are sufficient to correct any errors 
that appear. 

The furniture of the apartments has been repaired and 
improved on several occasions. It is well preserved, and 
shows the careful oversight of the teachers in its use. The 
school is in every respect a model of its kind. There is no 
corresponding Male Grammar School. 

The supply of pupils is from Primaries Nos. 7 and 20. 

MALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 14. 

Number of pupils on the roll 217. Average attendance 
188. Teachers, five. Principal, one, male ; First Assist- 
ant, one, female ; Second Assistants, three ; females. Claf « 
rooms, five. Classes five. Pupils passed to High School, 
18. Cost of books and stationery, $479.42. 

Building. — When the building for the use of Grammar 
School No. 14 was erected, an era of improvement was in- 
cipient. The class rooms were ordered to be a fraction 
larger than those provided at former periods. The sash 
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partitions were not yet suggested ; the floors were divided 
into three apartments. One of these apartments was large 
and pleasant. It was the one prepared for the Principal or 
the study room. The others, although a degree in advance 
of those previously arranged, were too small for the accom- 
modation of the classes that were to occupy them. They 
were separated from the Principal's room, and from each 
other, hy hlind walls. The Principal's room was afterward 
divided by a sash partition into three class rooms. Two of 
the8e are insufficient in size for the classes by which they 
are occupied. 

Class Rooms, — Of the five class rooms, but one is suffi- 
cient for the accommodation of its class. The others are 
nearly, but not quite large enough for the purposes to 
which they are applied. Many are. often crowded to excess. 
The proper method of relief for the school is in the provi- 
sion of another building at a proper distance for the use of 
Grammar Schools. 

(7Za«se«. — The value of this school may be tested by the 
proficiency and progress of its classes. . The transfers from 
lower to higher classes and to the High School have been 
regulax and in large numbers. The teaching department 
has for years been of the most active and intellectual char- 
acter, and it has been eminently successful. The influence 
of the Principal is extended over the entire school, and he 
has had material help for some time in the. labors of his 
First Assistant. All the Assistants labor faithfully and 
eiFectively in the advancement of their pupils. The school 
is worthy of better accommodations and should be encour- 
aged in its progress by their provision. 

Furniture, — The class rooms of the Assistants are incon- 
veniently crowded with their furniture. As in many apart- 
ments of similar character, in other schools, the movements 
of the jbeachers among the pupils are obstructed and pre- 
vented by the narrowness of the aisles, and the close proxi- 
mity of the desks and seats. The popularity of the school 
has kept it in a crowded condition. It has ever been the 
desire of the committee in charge of the school to preserve 
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its popularity, and to render it as useful as possible in the 
acconiroodation of the largest number of pupils. The result 
is apparent in the over crowded class rooms. 

Cellar and Yard, — An excavation in the rear, and extend- 
ing about one-third the length of the building, answers the 
purposes of a cellar. It is of sufficient size to contain the 
fuel necessary for a season. When filled, however, there is 
but little room left for the preparation of the wood for kind- 
ling the fires. At such time the janitress has to perform 
this service on the outside in the girls' yard, and in the 
consequent abuse of the pavement in the yard, the price of 
the necessity is paid. The space enclosed outside the build- 
ing is one of the poorest apologies for a play ground con- 
nected with our public schools. The premises have been 
examined by members of the City Council, who have deter- 
mined upon the removal of the inconvenience by the exten- 
sion of the yard. A proposition presented by the commit- 
tee in charge of the school was acceded to, and a resolutioH 
was passed by one of the Branches of the City Council to 
purchase the adjoining property on Stiles street, and extend 
the premises in that direction. By this purchase the desired 
improvement may be effected. Since the passage of the re- 
solution for the purchase of the adjoining property by the 
City Council, the matter has been overlooked. 

The school is supplied with pupils by Primaries Nos. 2, 
8 and 25. 

FEMALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 14. 

Number of pupils on the roll 190. Average attendance 
142. Teachers, five. Principal, one. First Assistant, one. 
Second Assistants, three ; all females. Class room, five. 
Classes, five. Pupils passed to High School, 20. Cost of 
books and stationery, $578.39. 

Class Rooms, — Like those of the male department the 
class rooms of this are contracted and inconvenient. In 
consequence of the necessity of a passage to the yard be- 
tween the two class rooms in the rear these rooms are reduced 
to dimensions which are too insi";nificant for the accommo- 
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dation of the smallest Primary class of the schools. By the 
extension of the yard as proposed and its division across the 
new premises, a door may be placed in the eastern wall by 
which a passage may be opened to the yard. By this im- 
provement one-half the space occupied by the passage be- 
tween the small class rooms, may be thrown into each of 
them, which will render them a little less inconvenient. 
The apartment of the Principal is sufficiently large, and is 
a very pleasant school room. The blind walls are a great 
disadvantage to the school, as they are to all the schools in 
the buildings of which they have been placed. One of them 
is a lathed partition, and might be removed and substituted 
by one with sash and glass. The other is a brick wall and 
seems to be a necessary part of the building. 

Classes, — As in the male department nearly all the classes 
of this are of the highest intellectual character and stand- 
ing yet attained. The school, for the most part, has long 
been favored with intelligent, industrious and conscientious 
teachers. Both Principal and Assistants have been worthy 
of this commendation. Amid inconveniences of unusual 
character the classes have worked their regular progress. 
In this fact there is afforded evidence that watchful, diligent 
and efficient teachers are able to overcome the impediments 
produced by insufficient accommodations and other inconve- 
niences. The elements necessary for the production of such 
educational ability are not always, nor very frequently ex- 
hibited in the labors of persons engaged in the management 
of schools. If possessed, they are generally obscured by 
other qualities less important and valuable in the character 
of the teacher. 

Furniture. — Care has been exercised over the furniture of 
all the class rooms. Until recently the small recitation 
rooms in the rear of the building were supplied with the 
old style of benches, without conveniences for the support 
of the slate and for writing. The bench with the writing 
slip has been introduced, which affords relief to the pupils 
in all the operations of the class requiring the use of slates 
or other writing material. In the crowded condition of the 
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class but little space is left between the benches, and the 
movements of teachers and pupils upon the floor are per- 
formed with difficulty. 

Yard, — The space allotted for the yard is very little 
larger than the class rooms, to which allusion has been made. 
There is no part to be used as a play ground. The space 
enclosed is nothing more than a passage to and from the 
building and into the cellar, the doorway to which occupieg 
a part of it. There is no such thing as recess to be enjoyed, 
even by a single class, in the premises. 

The improvement suggested in the purchase of the pro- 
perty on Stiles street and enlargement of the yard in this 
direction, is the only means by which the necessary relief 
can be secured. Were the City Council aware of the incon- 
veniences that might be removed from the working of thi^ 
school at a very small cost, the desired improvement doubt- 
less would be ordered. The price at which the adjoining 
premises have been offered is not at all exorbitant. The 
property is worth the full amount at which it can now be 
purchased. 

Pupils are admitted from Primaries Nos. 2, 8 and 25. 

MALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 15. 

Number of pupils on the roll 332. Average attendance 
287. Teachers, five. Principal, one, male. First Assist- 
ant, one, male. Second Assistants, three, females. Class 
rooms, eight. Classes, seven. Pupils passed to the High 
School, 12. Cost of books and stationery, 1795.97. 

Building. — The building occupied by Grammar Schools 
No. 15 18 the last that was erected by the Board for the 
use of Grammar Schools. It was built in 1859. But tWo 
houses have been contracted for since that period, and they 
are designed for Primary Schools. One of these, Primary 
22, is near completion ; the other. Primary 25, has just 
been commenced. As it should be, the last buildings are 
the best adapted to their purposes. The building for Gram^ 
mar School No. 15 is based upon a new and much improved 
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plan. The premises »rere intended for occupancy by Male 
and Female Grammar and Male and Female Primary Schools. 
Five apartments were allotted to each of the Grammar and 
three to each of the Primary Schools. The building was 
thus occupied until near the close of the year 1864, when 
the Primary Schools were removed, to make room for the 
increasing number of pupils that sought admission into the 
Grammar Schools. Since that time the building has been 
occupied entirely by the Grammar Schools. The improve- 
ment in the plan of the building consist in its spacious class 
rooms, separated from each other by sash partitions and 
arranged in such manner as admits the view of all the 
classes by the Principal from his apartment. In connection 
with the stairways of each department, and outside the 
class rooms, there are hat and bonnet rooms, with water 
oonveniences. Each Grammar School department has ac- 
commodations for three hundred pupils. Each Primary 
School department has accommodations for two hundred 
pupils. 

Class Booms. — There are no class rooms in connection 
with any of the schools that are in any way superior to 
those of No. 15. They are spacious, convenient and plea- 
sant. Notwithstanding these advantages, owing to the 
popularity of the school, the apartments became so crowded 
with pupils, and the number of others claiming admission 
was so great, that it was deemed proper to remove the Pri- 
mary Schools and devote the entire building to the use of 
the Grammar Schools. All the class rooms are now nearly 
filled. 

Classes,' — ^In their educational status the classes of Male 
Grammar School No. 15 are fully equal to those of any 
other public school. From the Principal to the Assistant 
in charge of the lowest class inclusive, the teachers are la- 
boriously active in the discharge of their duties. They are 
not precisely equally successful, but it would seem that the 
slight deficiency of any one class is made up by the more 
efficient labor of the one succeeding it in numerical order. 
The best feeling prevails among both teachers and pupils. 
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In their earnest co-operation the mast pleasant and pros- 
perous results are secured. 

Furniture, — The class. rooms were supplied with the best 
modern furniture when the building was erected. It hfts 
been well preserved and ip now in good order. The ordi- 
nary settees of the Primary School, as used in some of the 
rooms, have been removed and replaced hy the usual school 
desks and by benches with writing slips. This change be- 
came necessary when the Primary School was removed and 
the class rooms occupied by its pupils were ordered for use 
by the Grammar School. 

Cellar and Yard, — One of the finest cellars connected 
with the public schools is under the building. It occupies 
the entire space under both Grammar and Primary depart- 
ments. At one time it was flooded with water supplied 
through the soil by which the vats of an old tan-yard that 
once occupied the premises were filled. A blind drain was 
cut, leading from the cellar to the sewer which passes within 
a hundred and fifty lieet of the school house. Since then 
the cellar has been perfectly dry. It is supplied, in part, 
with gymnastic apparatus, which is used by the boys when 
at recesn. 

The yard is of good size and afibrds a play ground for 
the boys, which is used freely and seems to be very much 
enjoyed by them. 

Pupils are received from Primaries Nos. 10, 11 , 15 and 29. 

FEMALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 15. 

Number of pupils on the roll 327. Average attendance 
247. Teachers, seven. Principal, one ; First Assistant, 
one } Second Assistants, five ; all females. Class rooms, 
eight. Classes, seven. Pupils passed to High School, 5. 
Cost of books and stationery, $1072.21. 

The Sckcci. — There is no better school in the city of its kind 
than Female Grammar School No. 15. It is questionable 
whether it is surpassed by any school of its kind anywhere. 
Its class rooms are spacious and pleasant. They are sup- 
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plied with excellent furniture of modern style, and with as 
intelligent and faithful and successful teachers as are en- 
gaged in our public school service. The number of pupils 
admits of a more perfect classification than can be effected 
ia the schools in which there are fewer pupils and classes. 
The gradation of study is regular from the lowest to the 
highest class. This regularity of grade and study secures 
as nearly a regularity of advancement as may be secured 
through the various grades of intellect, and of home atten- 
tion and service. 

In its intellectual character the school ranks highest in 
the scale. The oral examinations, to which the classes are 
subjected, and with which the pupils always seem to be de- 
lighted, develop a degree of quickness in apprehension and 
of mental proficiency and ability, that is unusual. In the 
exhibition of a single principle of grammar, I have held a 
familiar argument for half an hour with the first class, 
cluring which the highest points of intelligent study have 
been illustrated. In such subject examinations the ques- 
tions have been as rapidly answered as asked, and each an- 
swer has been a suggestion of the succeeding question. 
Such proficiency can be attained only by the expansion of 
the mental powers over the subjects of their study. It can 
D<ever be done by the memorization and recitations of the 
lesBons of the text books. 

The process of intelligent study, as it is pursued in this 
school, must be as pleasant and gratifying to both teachers 
and pupils, as it is profitable in its results. It is in^ such 
pursuit that the mind feels its progress, and is ever en- 
couraged and animated for new trials and successes, and for 
the advancement which mufit be ever in its development. 

.Pupils are received from Primaries Nos. 10, 11, 15 and 29. 

FIMALB GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 16. 

. » 

Number of pupils on the roll 94. Average attendance 
68. Teachers, two. Principal, one ; Second Assistant, one; 
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both iemales. Class room, one. Classes^ two. Cost of 
books and stationery, |2ll.40. 

The School. — Female Grammar School No. 16 was pro- 
duced out of the Primary School which has been continued 
through more than fifteen years at Locust Point. It ha^ do 
corresponding Male School. Like the School at Canton, it 
is composed of male and female pupils. It includes in its 
two classes all the grades of study and proficiency included 
iu both Primary and Grammar Schools. To insure progress 
in such a school requires considerable ability, and more tact 
that! ability. Until recently, both of the classes were 
taught in the same apartment. A sash partition now di- 
vides the apartment into two class rooms. By this divi- 
sion of space there is effected a more perfect recognition of 
personal responsibility, which renders the duties of each 
teacher more distinctive, and may result in greater sue* 
cess. 

It may be readily apprehended that to secure success in 
such a school great labor and watchfulness are required. To 
make progress in the development of intelligence among so 
many grades of intellect and proficiency, demands the most 
earnest application and incessant vigilance. A hard task iit 
that which the teacher^ of this school have assumed. To 
perform it well is worthy of their ambition. Success under 
the circumstances is a liigh reward. It is hoped that the 
ladies who have the service in hand, will attain the success 
and possess and enjoy the reward. A higher sphere may 
have j^igher encouragements, and more pleasant impulsions 
for labor. Success is generally the property of such higher 
sphere, and its attainment is almost insured by the en* 
couragement. But the determination to achieve the triumph 
amid the difficulties and discouragements of divided inter- 
ests and labors in a lowly sphere, is worthy of the ambition 
of the loftiest intellect. In this ideal there is encouragment 
for the teachers of Nos. 7 and 16 Female Grammar Schools. 
Animated by its application to themselves, they may enjoy 
the satisfaction that attends the knowledge of accomplLshed 
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duty, and perform a high degree of service for the neighbor- 
hoods in which these schools are situated. 

The school has tio supplies from a Primary School. Many 
of its pupils are in Primary School studies. 

PRIMART SCHOOLS. 

In some matters the Primarjt Schools are^all working un- 
der the 'same general arrangements. They are all in charge 
of Female Principals. There are no male teachers in any 
of them. There is no First Assistant, as designated by ex- 
amination, or by increased salary. The assistants are 
graded, generally, by seniority. The teacher longest in 
the, service of the school is called the First Assistant, and 
has charge of the second class, or the class next below the 
Principal. There is no rule, however, on the subject ; nor 
is the custom of grading by seniority always admitted. If, 
in the judgment of the committee op the school, one of the 
junior Assistants is considered better qualified for the 
charge of the class next to that of the Principal's, than the 
senior teacher of the school, such teacher is placed in charge 
of the class. The grades of the teaching department are 
directed by the committees. 

MALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 1. 

Number of pupils on the roll 284. Average attendance 
270. Teachers, eight. Principal, one ; assistants, seven. 
Class rooms, seven. Classes, seven. Pupils passed to Guam- 
mar Schools, 100. Cost of books and stationery, $189.58. 

Building. — Male Primary School No. 1 is conducted in 
the same building with Male Grammar School No. 1. It 
occupies the lower story. As stated in the remarks in rela- 
tion to the Grammar School, the building is the first that 
was erected for public school purposes in Baltimore. TKe 
old basement has been converted into an excellent school 
department. A little more light and air are all that are 
necessary to render it as convenient and comfortable as 
could be desired. 
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Class Booms. — The floor is covered hj seven good class 
rooms. Thej are as well sized and proportioned as anj of 
our school rooms. Notwithstanding their dimensions the 
class rooms are frequently overcrowded with pupils. The 
school is popular and very large, too large for its accommo- 
dations. Nothing can properly relieve the school, but an- 
other school quite as good in an adjoining neighborhood. 

Classes. — There are no classes in the public schools that 
are better graded than those of this school. Their grades 
are well defined, and proficiency for promotipn at the regu- 
lar periods of examination are strictly exacted. At the 
head of the school there is an active, energetic, laborious 
Principal. She works faithully herself, and requires the 
same of her assistants. In the enforcement of the rules 
of the Board she is particulary careful. In her observa- 
tion of the classes, she is close ; and in the correction of er- 
rors, prompt and decisive. No child in the school escapes 
her notice. The good are commended with approbation ; 
the unruly reprimanded by kind aifectionate counsels. The 
school is drill house for young and inexperienced teachers. 
Mothers who have knowledge of the character of tKe school 
are anxious to place their children in it. Hence its popu- 
larity and overcrowded condition. 

Furniture. — The furniture is in good condition. The old- 
fashioned benches of some of the class rooms should be re- 
moved, and the new benches with writing slips substituted. 
* Yard. — The yard, as described under the head of the 
Grammar School, is utterly insufficient for the purpose to 
which it is applied. 

FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 1. 

Number of pupils on the roll 284. Average attendance 
269. Teachers, six. Principal, one. Assistants, five. Class 
rooms, four. Classes, five. Pupils passed to Grammar 
Schools, 112. Cost of books and stationery, $176.67. 

Building. — Female Primary School No. 1 occupies a part 
of the lower floor of the building, the upper story and part 
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of the lower storj of which are appropriated to. the use of 
Female Grammar School No. 1. Great inconvenience is 
experienced in the want of room for the accommodation of 
the pupils. 

Class Rooms. — Three of the class rooms are eligible and 
comfortable The other is about one-third the size required 
for the accommodation of the pupils. In this little room, 
which was otice a bonnet and shawl room, .there are some- 
times a hundred children^ which will not accommodate with 
comfort over twenty-five. The children sometimes get in 
and out of the room as people do in and out of a crowd. 
Close in the corners, around the teacher's desk, and in the 
aisles, the little ones are crowded, and frequently some of 
them are obliged to stand in the narrow aisles and doorway. 
The Commissioners have used every expedient to prevent 
the overcrowding of the school, and especially of this class 
room. But parents have brought their children to school, 
and declared they had rather subject them to the inconve- 
niences of the apartments than not have them entered as 
pupils. 

Classes, — la this school the saying is exemplified that the 
^' teacher makes the school." In every departpieat the in-» 
fluence of the Principal is exercised, while her authority is 
hardly felt by the pupils.. It is unknown to her Assistants. 
The school is a remarkable piece of human machinery. If 
authority were not needed its absence might be accounted 
for« But every one knows that there must be authority in 
school rooms. It is in this, without being experienced in 
anything like oppression. To say that this is a model 
school is nothii^g more than Principal and Assistants de- 
serve. 

Furniture. — The teachers seem to be perfectly contented 
with the old fashioned furniture in use in the school. It is 
in an excellent condition of preservation. There is no man- 
ner of improvement that could be introduced in relatioa to 
the furniture of the little room. Its old style of benches 
are as comfortable in their crpwd^ condition as any others 
conld be. 
9 
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Yard. — ^Tbe yard is used by both grammar and primary 
schools. It is quite a good play ground for the little chil- 
dren of the Primary School, although crowded to excess by 
the larger pupils of the Grammar School. 

MALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 2. 

Number of pupils on the roll 154. Average attendance 
118. Teachers^ three. Principal, one. Assistants, two. 
Class rooms, three. Classes, three. Pupils passed to Q-ram- 
mar School, 30. Cost of books and stationery, $121.76. 

FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 2. 

Number of pupils on the roll 231. Average attendance 
204. Teachers, three. Principal, one. Assistants, two. 
Class rooms, three. Classes, three. Pupils passed to Gram- 
mar Schools, 30. Cost of books and stationery, |258.16. 

The Schools. — Male and Female Primary Schools No. 2 are 
very much alike in their accommodations, and in the char- 
acter of the schools. Two of the class rooms in each de- 
partment are small and uncomfortable. One, the Principal's, 
is of good size and convenient. The class rooms are some- 
times overcrowded with pupils. The teachers of both de- 
partments labor faithfully in the discharge of their duties, 
but there is too much of the rote recitation admitted to pro- 
duce the degree of intelligent advancement that a more 
thorough cultivation of the mental powers would secure. 
In some of the classes the monotone is adncitted in more 
noisy recitation than is consistent with intelligent progress. 
Unless the children are encouraged to study intellectually, 
that is, to memorize the subject rather than the words, in 
which it is expressed, much of the labor of the teacher 
must be expended in vain. 

The teachers of both schools endeavor to exercise discip- 
line in kindness and by encouraging efforts. The labor in 
the male school is sometimes ineffectual and harsher mea- 
sures are impelled. This is a school error that ought io be 
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corrected. Our schools are not reformatory institutions, 
and parents and guardians are responsible for the behavior 
of their children and wards. When admitted into school 
they should be made to understand that the rules are to be 
obeyed, and that tlieir repeated violation is to be redressed 
by the dismissal from school, of the refractory pupil. 

The furniture of the boys' school is somewhat abused. 
In the Assistant's roona of both schools an improvement can 
be made by the substitution of the benches with writing 
slips for those now in use. 

The yards of both schoolis are small. There is nq cellar 
under the building. 

MALB PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 3. 

Number of pupils on the roll 190. Average attendance 
150. Teachers, four. Class rooms, four. Classes, four. 
Pupils passed to Grammar School, 73. Cost of books and 
stationery, $279.50. 

FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 3. 

Number of pupils on the roll 219. Average attendance 
185. Teachers, five. Class rooms, four. Classes, five. 
Pupils passed to Grammar School, 56. Cost of books and 
stationery, |276.17. 

The Schools. — ^Primaries No. 3, like those of No. 2, are 
much alike in their school arrangements and characters. 
All the divisions between the rooms are effected by sash 
partitions, therefore, all the apartments are in the view of 
the respective Principals. The class rooms generally are 
overcrowded with pupils. The working of both .schools is 
in the administration of the same kind method of discipline. 
The order of the male department is managed with a little 
more sternness than that of the female. The studies and 
recitations are nearly up to the highest literary attainment 
of Primary School education. Much of the instruction is 
communicated orally. 
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A fault exists in one of the classes of each school in the 
monotone of the simultaneous recitation. The spelling ex- 
ercises of the female department are rendered more than 
usually intellectual and interesting, hy the selection of 
words outside of the text books as well as from their pages. 
The duty is performed in part by the pupils. The words 
selected are placed in a drawer and given out to the pupils 
in a certain number each day. They are given out orally 
by the teacher and written upon their slates by the pupils. 
On Fridays, all the words of other days are written from 
memory by the pupils. This is an excellent exercise for 
the cultivation of the memory in the remembrance of past 
lessons, as well as in its immediate application to a particu- 
lar study. Habits of memorizing intellectually are those 
which all school exercises should render familiar to the 
youthful mind. 

The intellectual development by giving out numbers oral- 
ly and causing them to be written by the pupils in the sup- 
ply of omitted figures is clearly visible in the higher classes 
of both schools. 

In one of the small rooms of the female department there 
are two classes, in which there are sometimes crowded nearly 
a hundred children. 

The furniture of the class rooms is in good condition, and 
f very well adapted to the apartments. 

There is no cellar under the building. An excavation 
might readily be made and a cellar provided. The floor of 
the building, at its front on Gough street, is between four 
and five feet abov« the pavement. An excavation of two 
feet, which would bardljf reach below the foundation, would 
be sufficient for the-daptti required for cellar purposes. By 
the provision of a cellar the fuel house may be removed 
from the boys' yard and afford more room to the play ground. 

Belief is required for the schools by the provision of ano- 
ther school building at a proper distance from their location. 
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MALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 4. 

Number of pup Is on the roll 205. Average attendance 
158. Teachers, four. Priticipal, one. Assistant*, three. 
Class rooms, four. Classes, four. Pupils passed to Gram- 
mar School, 44. Cost of books and stationery, |151.62. 

FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 4. 

Number of pupils on the roll 209. Average attendance 
161. Teachers, four. Principal, one. Assistants, four. 
Class rooms, four. Classes, four. Pupils passed to Gram- 
mar School, 43. Cost of books and stationery, |129.61. 

The Schools, — These schools are similar in their charac- 
ter, in their working material, and in the effect produced 
by their operations. The building occupied by them is too 
small for the accommodation of the schools, and it is in- 
convenient in its arrangements. The class rooms are con- 
tracted and crowded. . The desks and benches are so closely 
arranged upon the floor as to render the passage of the pu- 
pils to and from their seats very inconvenient. The lot is 
too small for the enlargement of the building, and the only 
probable source of relief is the building of another house 
in an appropriate neighborhood and the establishment of 
other schools. 

The intellectual character of both the schools is unsur- 
passed by that of any of our Primary Schools. Every study 
seems to be a specialty. Of course a regular and distinctly 
marked progress is effected in them $ilbi^^wo of the As- 
sistants' rooms of both schools are hidden from the view of 
the Principals by blind walls. These rooms are frequently 
visited by the Principals and a constant and active super- 
vision held over them. The teachers work together in the 
most perfect harmony. The pupils of each class are well 
prepared for transfer to a higher one, ail those of the Prin- 
cipals are for promotion to the Grammar Schools. 

The discipline of the schools is of the mildest and yet of 
the firmest and most decided character^ It is therefore 
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most effective. The pupils appear to love their teachers 
devotedly. A word of reproof is as effective as the severest 
punishment can be. No severity is necessary in either of 
the schools. The school honor is well considered and well 
'preserved.. The pupils are as proud of their schools as 
their teachers, and this pride is encouraged and rendered 
effective in discipline. 

The furniture of both departments is in good condition. 
The Assistants' rooms should be supplied with writing 
benches. 

There is a small damp cellar under the building. The 
yards are very small. They are altogether insufficient for 
use as play grounds. 

MALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 6. 

Number of pupils on the roll 175. Average attendance 
118. Teachers, two. Principal, one. Assistant, one. 
Class rooms, three. Classes, two. Pupils passed to Gram- 
mar School, 28. Cost of books and stationery, 1171.42. 

FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 5. 

Number of pupils on the roll 124. Average attendance 
105. Teachers, two. Principal, one. Assistant, one. 
Class rooms, three. Classes, two. Pupils passed to Gram- 
mar School, 19. Cost of books and stationery, $112.65. 

Building. — Female Primary School No. 5 was conducted 
for a number of years in the small chapel that occupied the 
corner of Bond and Chew streets. The school was composed 
of boys and girls. The premises were purchased by the 
city, and a second story was placed upon the walls. Three 
comfortable apartments with hat and bonnet rooms were 
provided in each story. The apartments are separated by 
sash partitions. The accommodations are convenient and 
pleasant. There is a cellar under the building, and thp 
yard supplies a sufficient play ground for the pupils. 

The Schools. — Although situated in a populous neighbor- 
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hood, the schools are not sufficiently large for the occnpancy 
of the entire building. One class room in each story is 
vacant. The teachers work faithfully and their labors are 
attended with a measure of success. The success, however, 
is not as complete as is desired, nor isjt equal to the promise 
of the future. The mannerism that results from a close ad- 
herence to school routine, ^nd as admitted in the rote prac- 
ticed is disappearing. When entirely removed by the 
activity of stirring thought in the progress of intelligence 
that is felt, the school may rank among the best Primary 
Schools of the city. The monotone which is admitted in 
the simultaneous recitation, is evidence of the mannerism 
that prevails among the classes. This mannerism is not all 
in the voice and the manner of action ; it affects the mental 
powers and produces the listlessness that degenerates into 
the inattentive habit which is productive of much diffi- 
culty in school management. 

MALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 6. 

Number of pupils on the roll 197. Average attendance 
181. Teachers, five. Class rooms, four. Classes, five. 
Pupils passed to Grammar School, 44. Cost of books and 
stationery, $222.38. 

FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No! 6. 

Number of pupils on the roll 178. Average attendance 
129. Teachers, five. Class rooms, four. Classes, five. 
Pupils passed to Grammar School, 25. Cost of books and 
stationery, $210.70. 

Building. — ^One of the most inconvenient and uncomforta- 
ble public school buildings in the city is that which is occu- 
pied by Primary School No. 6. There is but one public 
school house in a worse condition. It is the one occupied by 
Primary School No. 25, which is a rented building, while 
that occupied by No. 6 belong-s to the city. The building 
was erected for use as a private medical institution. It was 
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used and abused iti that department of education for a num- 
of years. The north wall of the building adjoins a dwelling 
house, consequently there is no opening in it. The wall 
from front to rear is entirely blank, admitting neither light 
nor air. The schools^are accommodated to their apartments 
in the best possible manner. Neither labor nor expense has 
been spared in the effort to render them comfortable. Two 
of the class rooms in both departments are small and they 
are overcrowded with pupils. In one of the small apart- 
ments of each school there are two classes^ each of which 
has a teacher. 

There is a wooden stairway in the rear of the building 
for the ascent af the boys to the second floor which they 
occupy. The stairway in the lowest flight is detached from 
the house and is awkward and dangerous. 

The lot on which the building stands is narrow and deep. 
The removal of the house by taking it down and rebuilding 
it in the middle of the lot fifteen or twenty feet from the 
building line in front, would admit of its enlargement to an 
extent quite sufficient for the accommodation of the schools. 
There is no cellar under the house. The fuel houses are in 
the yard. In a number of instances these houses have been 
entered from their sides and roof and the fuel removed by 
persons unknown. It is almost impossible to prevent them 
from being abused in this way. 

The Schools. — Notwithstanding the inconveniences to 
which they are subjected, the schools are in a flourishing 
condition. Both departments are crowded with pupils. The 
teachers are intelligent, active, industrious and successful in 
their labors. The pupils are fond of them, as they are indeed 
of the school. They are under excellent discipline, and are 
making equal progress with those of any other school. The 
success of the teaching department affords evidence that 
progress can be secured by intellectual efforts under consid- 
erable disadvantages. 

The furniture of both schools is in good condition. It 
has been well preserved. Three of the class rooms of each 
school are supplied with desks. The teachers impress the 
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pupils with views of proper respect for their school premises. 
They frequently cover their desks with pieces of muslin and 
carpet to preserve them from damage. 

MALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 1. 

Number of pupils oo the roll 262. Average attendance 
199. Teachers, five. Class rooms, five. Classes, five. 
Pupils passed to Grammar School, 71. Cost of books and 
stationery, $214.94. 

FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 7. 

Number of pupils on the roll 245. Average attendance 
150. Teachers, five. Class rooms, five. Classes, five. 
Pupils passed to Grammar School, 80. Cost of books and 
stationery, $154.57. 

Building. — The most convenient, comfortable and best 
modelled building now in the use of the Primary Schools is 
that occupied by Nos. 7. It is the last that was erected and 
includes all the later improvements. It has five class rooms 
and a room for hats and bonnets on each floor, all of suffi* 
cient size and well arranged. The room of the Principal 
on each floor occupies the middle and commands a view of 
all the other rooms. The length of the Principal's room 
is the width of the building, with the exception of the bon- 
net and hat room, which are on one side. The stairway 
leading to the second story passes through the bonnet and 
hat rooms. These rooms are supplied with racks and hooks. 
The water fixtures are placed in them. The buildings for 
Nos. 22 and 25 are of the same model as that occupied by 
Nos. 7. There is an excellent cellar under the building. 
The yard is of good size and is very well adapted for a play 
ground. The lot on which the building stands is part of 
the premises that was provided for the Eastern Female 
High School. The depth of the lot from Aisquith street 
admitted the appropriation of sufficient ground for the use 
of the Primary Schools. 
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The Class Booms. — There are no class rooms in any of the 
Primary School buildings that are more commodious and 
comfortable than those provided for these schools. They 
are well arranged and afford all the comforts necessary as 
school rooms. The class rooms are separated by sash par- 
titions, all admitting a free circulation of light and ren- 
dering ventilation easy by the raising and lowering of the 
sash. The schools are sufficiently popular in the neighbor- 
hood to have the class rooms well filled with pupils. Iq 
some cases they are crowded. 

Classes, — The supervision of the schools is well ordered. 
The Principals are industrious and generally actively em- 
ployed. The Assistants follow the good example thus 
placed before them, and labor diligently for the advance- 
ment of their pupils* A slight monotone is still allowed 
in the simultaneous recitations. In many cases it is im- 
agined that this habit cannot be removed. This is a mis- 
taken view wherever it may be admitted. The simultaneous 
recitation can always be conducted without the monotone 
and without noise. No recitation of the kind need be heard 
outside of the apartment in which it is conducted. 

The pupils of both departments appear to be attached to 
their schools. They enjoy their well arranged and com- 
fortable apartments. They appear willing to show their 
appreciation of the kindness of their teachers by a prompt 
obedience to their directions. 

MALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 8. 

Number of pupils on the roll 175. Average attendance 
136. Teachers, three. Class rooms, three. Classes three. 
Pupils passed to Grammar School, 43. Cost of books and 
stationery, $167.98. 

FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 8. 

Number of pupils on the roll 128. Average attendance 
91. Teachers, three. Class rooms, three. Classes, three. 
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Pupils passed to High School; 38. Cost of books and sta- 
tionery, $93.80. 

The Schools. — The accommodations provided for these 
schools are among the best that were in use before the erec- 
tion of the building for Primaries No. 7. They consist of 
one large room, and two small ones, in each department. 
The rooms of the Principals, are respectively, nearly as large 
as the two occupied by the Assistants.* By this arrange- 
ment the space of the floor is very imperfectly divided. 
There is frequently a much larger number of pupils in 
one of the small rooms of the Assistants, than there is in 
that of the Principal, which is nearly twice the size. In a 
Toom, fifteen by twenty-five feet, there are sometimes 
crowded seventy-five pupils. It is quite probable that the 
number of pupils will soon be sufficiently increased to require 
^n additional teacher in each school. When this occurs, it 
"will be necessary to place two classes in the rooms of each 
the Principals. In such result it may be proper to divide 
the large rooms into two, allowing a room to each of the 
classes. 

The classes of both schools are arranged in accordance 
i?ith the grades of proficiency reached by the pupils. This 
causes the number of pupils in one of the lower classes to 
he much greater than that of the others, crowding such 
room to excess. 

The teachers of both schools labor faithfully, and the 
fruits of their labors are apparent in the improvement of 
their pupils. The discipline is successfully administered 
without harshness or oppression. The pupils appear to 
love their teachers, and to enjoy pleasure in a ready obedi- 
dience of their directions. A slight monotone is admitted 
in simultaneous recitation in one or two of the lower classes. 
It should be corrected. 

The furniture of the class rooms is in good condition. In 
one of them the old style of benches should be exchanged 
for the benches with writing slips. 
There is but a partial cellar under the building. It af- 
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fordK sufficient space for the storage of fuel, but is awkward 
and inconvenient. 

The yards are too small for the number of pupils attend- 
ing the school. Three feet of ground on the north side, oc- 
cupied by the dwelling-house adjoining, belongs to the 
school premises, and should be enclosed in the yard on that 
side. 

MALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 9. 

Number of pupils on the roll 231. Average attendance 
150, Teachers, four. Classes, four. Class rooms, four. 
Pupils passed to Grammar Schools, 72. Cost of books and 
stationery, $203.97. 

Building, — It is scarcely worth the effort to describe the 
condition of the premises occupied by this school. Enougli 
has been written and said in relation to it to convince any 
sensible person of the impropriety of keeping school in it a 
day. This impropriety is admitted by every one who hw 
visited the school during the past 'three years. What ii 
needed now is action. And the action should be immediate. 
The removal of the school is a necessity, on account of the 
health of both teachers and pupils. 

Class Booms, — There are four class rooms, all of proper 
size, in the occupancy of this school. The difficulties iB 
their relation arise from the dampness and darkness of the 
rooms. The worst of all the evils complained of is found in 
the sinking floors, the wet walls, &c. The vapor occasioned 
by the heating of the damp atmosphere, which is inhaled 
continuously by the teachers and pupils, is productive of fre- 
quent attacks of disease. 

The furniture of the class rooms is good of its kind. It 
is in part composed of the old desks and benches of Male 
Grammar School No. 9. No article of new furniture, ex- 
cept teachers' desks, has ever been placed in the apart- 
ments. 

Classes, — The teachers labor faithfully in the management 
of their classes. The lessons are explained by familiar 
illustrations. There is lack of intelligent study, however, on 
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the part pf the papils. No labor on the part of the teacher 
zan make up for the deficiency of intelligence in relation to 
the subject of the pupil's study. The memorizing of a few 
irords does not prepare the way for the intelligent illustra- 
tions of the teacher. The pupil must know intelligibly 
iomething of the subject of his study before he is prepared 
bo receive the teacher's instructions. From this, more than 
any other cause, are failures in the effort to instruct, pro- 
duced. Much time would be saved in school life, if teach- 
pronld not be satisfied until they are sure that intelligent 
impressions are made upon the minds of their pupils. Those 
intelligent impressions relate alike to study, and the effort 
to illustrate the subject, 

FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 9. 

Number of pupils on the roll 149. Average attendance 
108. Teachers, three. Class rooms, three. Classes, three. 
Pupils passed to Grammar Schools, 55. Cost of books and 
fttotionery, $118.19. 

Tlie School. — Female Primary School No. 9 occupies a 
part of the floor allotted to the use of Female Grammar 
Gkshool No. 9. The school was organized for the purpose of 
removing the Primary School children from the Grammar 
School. Since the organization of the Primary School, 
lK>th have been more prosperous than the Grammar School 
iras before the separation. 

The class rooms are those formerly occupied by the Gram- 
mar School. They are too contracted to be comfortable. 
Two of the class rooms are on one. side, and one on the other, 
of the room occupied by the Principal of the Grammar 
j$ohool. They are separated by blind walls, which hide en- 
tirely the view from each other. 

The classes are very well graded according to the pro- 
:ficieiioy of the pupils. They work satisfactorily in their 
grades. The pupils are regularly transferred as they make 
tbeir progress, and reach the Grammar School at appropri- 
^te periods. 
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The teachers apply themselves diligently to their work, 
and are generally successful in their labors. With the ex- 
ception of a slight monotone, sometimes indnlged, the reci- 
tations are properly conducted, and give evidence of intelli- 
gent progress. 

MALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 10. 

17 umber of pupils on the roll 217. Average attendance 
190. Teachers, four. Class rooms, three. Classes, four. 
Pupils passed to Grammar Schools^ 49. Cost of books and 
stationery, $221.33. 

FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 10. 

Number of pupils on the roll 208. Average attendance 
175. Teachers, four. Class rooms, three. Classes, four. 
Pupils passed to Grammar Schools, 44. Cost of books and 
stationery, $142. 62. 

Building, — The accommodations afforded by the building 
occupied by the schools, are entirely insufficient. The class 
rooms are overcrowded. Those of the Principles are of suf- 
ficient size, the others are too small for the purposes to 
which they are applied. Both schools endure great incon- 
venience in the use of apartments which are not large enough 
for the number of pupils in their occupancy. The rooms 
of the Principals are large enough for the use of a single 
class, but in the crowded condition of the school, necessity 
compels the occupancy of each by two classes. In such in- 
stances the classes interrupt each other in their recitations, 
in consequence of which the progress of the pupils is re* 
tarded. 

The alterations in the building, proposed by the chairman 
of the committee in charge of the school, can be made at a 
moderate cost, and will be sufficient for the relief of the 
schools. The front line of the building is some eighteen or 
twenty feet from the line of the street. The proposition is 
to extend the walls to the line of the street, and provide two 
additional class rooms in front of the Principal's rootn. 
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The estimate for this work is abont twenty-five hundred 
dollars. That amount nvill be well expended in the provi- 
sion of aceomniodations for schools, which afford the best 
evidences of their flourishing condition in the number of pu- 
pils in attendance and in their progress. In connection with 
this condition must be considered the number applying for 
admission, which cannot be granted until provision is made 
for their accommodation. 

The cellar under the building extends but a short distance 
from the front. It is small and damp, and affords but in- 
sufiicient storage for the quantity of fuel, necessary for a 
season. From a sewer in an alley in the rear of the school- 
house, the water is sometimes backed into the cellar. 

The yard accommodations are good. There is sufficient 
space in the rear of the building for play grounds for both 
the schools. 

The classes of both schools are in a good condition. They 
are well attended by the pupils, and in the management of 
industrious and faithful teachers they are working fair pro- 
gress: The monotone in simultaneous recitation has not 
entirely disappeared. The highest intellectual attainment 
cannot be secured while the monotone is allowed. Both 
the i^chools hare maintained an excellent character for a 
long period. They have done good service to the city in 
the number of well prepared pupils they have discharged 
into the Grammar Schools. 

The schools have been steadily fortunate from their com- 
mencement in a supply of excellent teachers. Their be- 
ginning was small. It was in a single school, composed of 
male «nd ftniale pupils, and in charge of one teacher. Its 
organization was in a rented house, which it occupied for 
several years. The school increased rapidly in the number 
of its pupils, until a building was provided for its use, when 
it was divided into male and female schools. There is 
aibility in the teaching element to elevate the jichools to a 
higher standard. What is required is the effort to throw 
ojff the remnant of the 8<»hool mannerism that appears 
among the classes. This may be done by the resolute pur^ 
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pose of the teachers exhibited in increased energy and 
watchfulness. The determination to accomplish the object 
may be more than half the means by which the desired suc- 
cess may be secured. 

MALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. U. 

Number of pupils on the roll 176. Average attendance 
126. Teachers, four. Class rooms, three. Classes, four. 
Pupils passed to Grammar Schools, 47. Cost of books and 
stationery, $110.18. 

FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 11. 

Number of fupils on the roll 134. Average attendance 
1 1 8. Teachers, three. Class rooms, three. Classes, three. 
Pupils passed to Grammar Schools, 37. Cost of books and 
stationery, |90.e3. 

The Schools. — The rooms of the Principals of both achools 
are of good size and convenient. Those of the Assistants 
are small and uncomfortable. They are separated from the 
Principals' rooms by partial sash partitions and from each 
other, on the lower floor, by an inconvenient passage lead- 
ing into the girls' yard. The classes of the Principals are 
relatively in advance of those of the assistants. This ad- 
vance is occasioned by a more intelligent^ and of course a 
more effective manner of instruction than is apparent in 
other classes. The teachers are all active and faithful, and 
the improvement of the classes, although variable, is pro- 
gressive. The rote memorizing in study and the mono- 
tone in recitation are causes by which the progress of the 
pupils is varied. But little effort may be required in the 
way of watchfulness and correction to render the work of the 
school uniform and the advancement of the classes regular. 

The furniture of the Principals' rooms consists of desks 
of modern pattern. They are well kept and in good order. 
The rooms of the Assistants are furnished with benches 
without writing slips. They are inconvenient and should 
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be removed and their places supplied by proper writing 
benches. 

There is a good cellar under the building. The yard of 
the female department is larger than that of the male de- 
partment, and is a much better play ground. It is appre- 
ciated and enjoyed as such by the pupils. 

MALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 12. 

Number of pupils on the roll 166. Average attendance 
106. Teachers, four. Class rooms, four. Classes, four. 
Pupils passed to Grammar Schools, 61. Cost of books and 
stationery, |234.19. 

FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 12. 

Number of pupils on the roll 249. Average attendance 
195. Teachers, four. Class rooms, four. Classes, four. 
Pupils passed to Grammar Schools, 67. Cost of books and 
stationery, |22'7.80, 

The Schools. — Primary Schools No. 12 occupy the lower 
floor of the building provided for their use in common with 
the Male and Female Grammar Schools of the same num- 
ber. The apartments allotted the schools are not of suf- 
ficient size to accommodate the classes, although they are 
somewhat larger than most of those provided for the Pri- 
mary Schools. One of the rooms of each department is less 
cheerful than the others on account of their situation on the 
side of the building most obstructed by the stairway. The 
space on each side of the stairway admits of but a single win- 
dow, which is insuflScient for either light and ventilation. 
In all the classes of both schools the best order prevails, and 
they are making the most satisfactory progress. The teach- 
ing is intelligent and the discipline effective. The schools 
are models of their grades. They are doing good service 
to the Neighborhood in which they are situated. Proofs 
of this advantage are afforded in the improving appear- 
ance of the pupils. Many of them were formerly indifferent 
10 
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in relation to their personal condition, who now appear in 
8chool with marked cleanliness and tidiness. In the boys' 
department, soap and water and the towel were freely used. 
There is now no need of those appliances. 

In the female school the simultaneous recitations are con- 
ducted in an admirable manner. No sound is heard beyond 
the class room. The tones of the voice in recitation are 
natural, and the words spoken can be readily understood. 
The pupils exhibit a high degree of satisfaction in the intel- 
lectual habits which they feel they are acquiring. The 
labors of the teachers are applied in unceasing efforts, and 
they are most effective in the improvement of their pupils. 

The furniture of the schools is in good working order. 
The Principals' rooms are supplied with desks. In the other 
rooms there are the common school benches. Those with 
writing slips would serve a much better purpose. 

MALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 13. 

Number of pupils on the roll 180. Average attendance 
153. Teachers, four. Class rooms, four. Classes, four. 
Pupils passed to Grammar Schools, 62. Cost of books and 
stationery, $113.87. 

FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 13. 

Number of pupils on the roll 222. Average attendance 
150. Teachers, four. Class rooms, four. Classes, four. 
Pupils passed to Grammar Schools, 39. Cost of books and 
stationery, $196.05. 

The Building. — The building occupied by these schools 
was formerly a chapel. It was purchased by order of the 
City Council, and altered for the accoiamodation of the 
schools by the erection of an additional story, and the divi- 
sion of the floors into class rooms. Until recently the 
rooms of the Principals occupied one-half of each floor. 
Each room is now divided by sash partitions into two 
apartments, both of which^ together with the other class 
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rooms, are too small for the classes by they are occupied. 
Every class room is crowded with pupils. Recently an ad- 
joining lot was procured for the enlargement of the play- 
grounds, and the extension of the house by the removal of 
the rear wall some twenty-five feet from its present posi- 
tion. This extension will aflfbrd two good class rooms in 
addition to those now provided. This improvement is de- 
sirable. There is no cellar under the building. The fuel 
houses are in the yard. The better way to improve the 
premises is to take present building down and build another 
on a foundation of larger dimensions. 

The classes of the schools are well divided, both in regard 
to grades and numbers. The lower classes, as usual, con- 
tain a greater number of pupils in proportion to the size of 
their rooms, than the others. 

The teachers are ambitious to surmount all the difficulties 
of their inconvenient and insufficient accommodations, and 
to render their schools the equals of those of the other 
neighborhoods of the city. They are generally successful 
in their efforts to impart instruction. The rote habits of the 
monotone have been reduced, and the prospect of their dis- 
appearence, entirely, is favorable, 

MALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. U. 

Number of pupils on the roll 271. Average attendance 
240. Teachers, six. Class rooms, four. Classes, six. Pu- 
pils passed to Grammar School, 52. Cost of books and 
stationery, $395.78, 

FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. U. 

Number of pupils on the roll 210. Average attendance 
154. Teachers, five. Class rooms, four. Classes, four. 
Pupils passed to Grammar Schools, 42, Cost of books and 
stationery, $189.50. 

The Building. — When the design of the building was 
provided, it was intended to be an improvement upon those 
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previously erected. Its dimensions, however, did not admit 
of the accomplishment of this desirable object. Each of the 
floors was divided into four rooms. The Principals' rooms 
occupy the middle. There are two small class rooms in the 
front, and one which is somewhat larger in the rear. The 
small class rooms are all insufiScient for the accomuSodation 
of their pupils. There are at times, in some of them, twice 
the number of pupils than ought to be crowded into them. 

The stairway, by which the girls ascend to their depart- 
ment, is in the rear of the house, /and is built entirely of 
wood. It is the roughest, and one of the most awkward stair- 
ways, in connection with our public school buildings. It is 
enclosed with unplaned boards, the splinters of which some- 
times find their way into the hands of the children. The 
building is exposed to the act of the incendiary by the 
wooden structure leading from the outside. One of our 
public school houses was set on fire in such a stairway, and 
destroyed. A desirable improvement suggests itself in the 
extension of the yard and building on the south side. In 
the extension may be placed the stairs, and hat and bonnet 
rooms, for the use of the schools. The least that ought to 
be done with the stairs is to line the interior with smooth 
boards. 

There is a fine cellar under the house. The yards are 
extensive, and furnish excellent play grounds for the pu- 
pils. 

The classes of the Male School are so inconveniently situ- 
ated as to cause njuch additional labor for both teachers and 
pupils to secure their advancement. In one of the class 
rooms, that of the Principal, there are two classes. The 
other rooms are overcrowded with pupils. The Female 
School is not so inconveniently crowded. 

The discipline of both schools is excellent. It is mildly 
and firmly administered, and efiective in the accomplish- 
ment of its object. The pupils appear to be much attached 
to their teachers. 

The furniture of both schools is of modern style, and 
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well preserved. Some of the small rooms need benches 
with writing slips. 

The teaching element of both schools is active and effici- 
ent. The progress of the pupils is witnessed by their 
transfer to higher classes, and to the Grammar Schools, 
every three months. 

There is a slight monotone in the simultaneous recitations 
of some of the classes. 

The relief for these schools is in the establishment of 
others at a proper distance from it. The building of a school 
house on the lot on Chase street will accomplish this object. 

MALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 15. 

Number of pupils on the roll 160. Average attendance 
122. Teachers, four. Class rooms, one. Classes, four. 
Pupils passed to Grammar Schools, 54, Cost of books and 
stationery, $132.72. 

The Building, — The removal of the Primary Schools from 
the fine building on Republican street, which was occupied 
by them in common with the Grammar Schools, has resulted 
greatly to their disadvantage. The single room in which 
the school is conducted is in a rented building, which was 
provided in the cheapest manner for the use of a Sunday 
School. It is situated between the walls of dwelling houses 
without an opening in either, except a small one near the 
ceiling, which admits light through three eight by ten 
panes of glass. The children say the floor is up stairs and 
dpwn stairs. It consists of two layers, one below the other, 
and reached by steps. The room is dark and gloomy and 
utterly unfit to be occupied daily by children in attendance 
upon school. The repulsiveness of the premises is sufficient 
of itself to discourage the pupils in the pursuit of study. 
The openings in the front and rear walls do not admit any- 
thing like a proper proportion of light for the pursuit of 
school exercises. 

The furniture of the room is of such variety as admits of 
its use both by the Sunday and the week day school. That 
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which 18 used by the Sunday School is not at all adapted to 
the use of the day school. 

Since the removal of the school from its spacious and 
pleasant apartments in the building on Republican street, 
it has declined considerably. Nor is there hope of its resus- 
citation until better accommodations shall be provided for it. 

The School, — Oppressed as it is by the inconveniences of 
its situation, the school is working a fair progress. Upon 
each of the layers or terraces of the floor there are two 
classes. When called for recitation the pupils wind their 
way around the Sunday School benches to reach the stations 
of their teachers, and are obliged to stand in uncomfortable 
positions while reciting. Much of the matter of the study 
of the pupils has to be talked into their minds and memo- 
ries by the teachers. So great are the discomforts surround- 
ing them that the thoughts of both teachers and pupils are 
unwillingly directed towards these considerations, when they 
should be concentrated upon the lesson in study and recita- 
tion. 

More suitable premises should be provided immediately 
for this school. 

FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 15. 

Number of pupils on the roll 137. Average attendance 
116. Teachers, four. Class rooms, four. Classes, four. 
Pupils passed to Grammar Schools, 48. Cost of books and 
stationery, $124.49. 

The Building. — On a hill in the unopened part of Oregon 
street, on the north side of Mulberry street^ is the frame 
building that was put up for use as the Home for destitute 
disabled soldiers of the war. It was occupied by the soldiers 
until their number became so large that the house was in- 
sufficient for their accommodation. As with the male so 
with the female school it began to decline immediately after 
its removal from the premises on Republican street. The 
situation of the house is rendered pleasant by the rural sur- 
roundings, having the grove of the Orphans' Home on one 
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side and a nursery and garden on the other. The lot enclosed 
as a play ground is extensive and affords plenty of space 
for the exercise of the pupils. The house is divided into 
four small class rooms, neither of which is of sufficient size 
for the accommodation of its class. 

Perhaps the most inconvenient relation between the pre- 
mises and their occupants is occasioned by the impediments 
that are sometimes in the way by which they ar'e approached. 
The streets of the immediate vicinity are unpaved, and in 
wet weather the accumulation of mud renders the passage 
over them unpleasant. 

The Glasses, — The arrangement of the classes is conforma- 
ble to the grades of study pursued by the pupils in rela- 
tion to the number that may be accommodated in each of 
the small recitation rooms. The labors of the teachers are 
effective, notwithstanding the impediments by which they 
are interrupted, 

MALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 16. 

Number of pupils on the roll 268, Average attendance 
184. Teachers, five. Class rooms, five. Classes, five. 
Pupils passed to Grammar Schools, 58, Cost of books and 
stationery, $163.39. 

FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 16. 

Number of pupils on the roll 243. Average attendance 
131. Teachers, five. Class rooms, five. Classes, five. 
Pupils passed to Grammar Schools, 62. Cost of books and 
stationery, |139.16. 

The Building. — Excepting the stairway, which is on one 
side and more substantial and convenient, the building occu- 
pied by Primary Schools No. 16 is similar to that of Prima- 
ries No. 14. It has good Principals' rooms and four small 
rooms in each story for Assistants. The Assistants' rooms 
are about half the size they ought to be for the accommoda- 
tion of the large number of pupils with which they are 
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KOinetimes crowded. The apartments are divided by partial 
sash partitions affording the Principal an imperfect yiew of 
the class rooms of the Assistants. There is a good cellar 
under the building and the yard is sufficient for its purposes. 

The furniture of both schools is of modern manufacture. 
It has been well kept in the Principals' rooms, but abused 
in those of some of the Assistants. Benches with writing 
slips are in a. number of the rooms. They should be placed 
in them all. 

The Classes. — In the female department there are five 
classes. One occupying each of the apartments. In the 
male department until recently there were but four classes. 
The classes of the girls' department are almost always 
crowded. Those of the boys' department are not quite as 
well attended. 

The teachers of both departments are assiduous in the 
performance of their services. The results of their labors 
appear in the progress of their pupils. The children, espe- 
cially those of the girls' department, seem to be fond of 
their schools and to enjoy their school life. The monotone 
has not entirely disappeared. It remains in nearly all the 
classes. It is fading out, however, and there is the pros- 
pect of its entire discontinuance. 

MALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 11, 

• Number of pupils on the roll 169. Average attendance 
132. Teachers, four. Class rooms, four. Classes, four. 
Pupils passed to Grammar Schools, 47. Cost of books and 
stationery, $212.80. 

FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 17. 

Number of pupils on the roU 186. Average attendance 
134. Teachers, four. Class rooms, four. Classes, four. 
Pupils passed to Grammar Schools, 63. Cost of books and 
stationery, $157.60. 
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The Building. — The premises occupied by these schools 
are contracted in every department. Yard, house, rooms, 
all are insufficient for the number of pupils in attend- 
ance. The yard is the least objectionable. It is relieved 
of the necessity of affording space for fuel houses by a 
good cellar. The house is much too small. Of course the 
rooms into which the floors are divided are complained of 
in the same deficiency. Two of the rooms of each depart- 
ment are less than one-half the size they shoul* be to accom- 
modate their classes. They cannot be furnished properly 
with any style of desks or benches adapted to school uses. 
The doors by which they are entered are of the usual size, 
and yet they seem to be huge and disproportioned. 

The class rooms are separated by sash partitions. The 
Principals have the Assistants' rooms in their view. The 
floors are well covered with desks, benches, black-boards 
and stoves. Passage room is very scarce. Both teachers 
and pupils are obliged to be accommodating in their move- 
ments to admit of the changes that are necessary in school 
management. Locomotion without accommodation, if not 
interruption, is impossible. There appears to be no promise 
of relief for the schools except in an extensive alteration of 
the building or the procuring of another school house in an 
adjoining neighborhood. 

Classes. — In the service of industrious teachers the schools, 
especially the femule school, work a very fair progress amid 
all the difficulties with which they are forced to contend. 
The monotone in simultaneous recitation is rather promi* 
nent. In the boys' department it is somewhat boisterous, 
and interruptive of classes not engaged in similar exercise. 

MALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 18. 

Number of pupils on the roll 212. Average attendance 
130. Teachers, four. Class rooms, three. Classes, four. 
Pupils passed to Grammar Schools, 32. Cost of books and 
stationery, $168.48, 
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FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 18. 

Number of pupils on the roll 150. Average attendance 
120. Teachers, four. Class rooms, three. Classes, four. 
Pupils passed to Grammar Schools, 34. Cost of books and 
stationery, |143.07. 

2he Schools, — Very comfortable accommodations are pro- 
vided for ttfiese schools. The class rooms are large and 
pleasant. There is an excellent cellar under the house, and 
the space in the yard furnishes suflSclent play grounds for 
the pupils. The Principals' rooms are furnished with desks 
of modern style, and those of the Assistants with settees. 
If the settees were exchanged for the benches with writing 
slips, advantages would be secured. All the furniture is in 
excellent condition. 

There are two classes taught in each of the Principals' 
rooms. The intellectual character of the schools is equal to 
that of the best of our Primary Schools. The teachers are 
intelligent, faithful and efficient. Their labors appear to be 
highly appreciated by the pupils, who evince the desire and 
purpose of maintaining, upon an elevated standard, the repu- 
tation of the schools. 

The discipline is of the most gentle and affectionate, and 
yet of the most effective character. The children are proud 
of their obedience, and enjoy, almost equally with their 
teachers, the order and progress in study, which a strict 
conformity to the rules, cannot fail in producing. The 
schools promise well for a creditable and successful future. 

MALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 19. 

Number of pupils on the roll 131. Average attendance 
92. Teacher, one. Class rooms, two. Classes, two. Pu- 
pils passed to Grammar Schools, 14. Cost of books and 
stationery, $77.13. 
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FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 19. 

Number of pupils on the roll 79. Average attendance 
55. Teachers, two. ' Class rooms, two. Classes, two. Pu- 
pils passed to Grammar Schools, 18. Cost of books and sta- 
tionery, $80.24, 

Location — The neighborhood in whict Primary Schools 
No. 19 are situated is, in many respects, a speciality. It is 
bounded on the east side by Jones' Falls, and on the west 
side by a business district, in which there are but a few fam- 
ilies residing. The aversion of parents to the crossing of 
the Falls, four times a day, going to and returning from 
school, caused an appeal to be presented* to the City Council 
and school Board, for the establishment of a school in the 
vicinity of Frederick and Baltimore streets. After a pro- 
tracted effort, the appeal was successful and the school was 
established. 

Building, — The district by which the schools were to be 
supplied with pupils being snifill, but a small building 
was required for its accommodation. Accordingly a house 
was builfc of small dimensions, and admitting of but two 
class rooms. The apartments are convenient and sufficiently 
large for the number of pupils in attendance. Greg,t diffi- 
culty is experienced, arising from the proximity of the schools 
to a number of warehouses, which occasions an almost con- 
stant moving of vehicles, loading, unloading and passing 
upon the street during schoool hours. 

There is a low and damp cellar under the building. The 
yards are hardly sufficient for their purposes. 

The Schools. — The number of pupils in attendance upon 
the schools is very nearly equal to the supply of the neigh- 
borhood. A number of Hebrew familes residing in the dis- 
trict prefer to send their children to these schools rather 
than their own. They are grateful for the public school 
privileges afforded them by the city. The schools are in the 
hands of faithful and industrious teachers, who are work- 
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ing them in the intellectual and moral development usual 
in our public schools. 

The greatest disadvantage to which the schools are sub- 
jected, is occasioned by the different grades of proficiency in 
pupils of the same class. The class maybe arranged in di- 
visions ; but, when there are so many divisions to be taught 
by a single teacher, the working of progress properly is k 
study which requires much labor and watchfulness. The 
moments of the teachers' time must be used in their con- 
secutive passages, and incessant activity, for the accomplish*- 
inent of the object. 

It is not probable that the number of pupils of the schools 
will ever be suflBcient to afford material for a much more per- 
fect classification of the pupils. They must be worked in 
the securing of the best possible results from the varied im- 
pediments as they are presented. 

MALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 20. . 

Number of pupils on the roll 154. Average attendance 
133. Teachers, three. Class rooms, three. Classes, three. 
Pupils passed to Grammar Schools, 56. Cost of books and 
stationery, $162.66. 

FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 20. 

Number of pupils on the roll 168. Average attendance 
127. Teachers, three. Class rooms, three. Classes, three. 
Pupils passed to Grammar Schools, 58. Cost of books and 
stationery, $101.93. 

The Building, — The school accommodations afforded by 
the building occupied by these Primary Schools are entirely 
inadequate to the needs of the neighborhood. The build- 
ing is the old engine house, once, and for many years, oc- 
cupied by the Lafayette engine company. It is utterly 
unfit for occupancy as a school house. When the period 
arrives in which our citizens shall be proud as they ought 
to be of our public schools, they will be ashamed to own 
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that the children of so extensive a neighborhood were 
crowded into such contracted and inconvenient apartments 
as those afforded by one of the smallest cast off engine 
houses of the city. The building does not afford one-half 
the space that is necessary for the accommodation of the 
Primary School children of the vicinity. On one entire 
side of the house there is a blind wall, without even the 
smallest opening for the admission of light and air. 

There is a partial cellar under the building, which is not 
sufficient to contain the quantity of fuel required for a sea- 
son. It is difficult of access, and when reached presents as 
many disadvantages and difficulties as the school rooms. 
The yards are very small. They admit of but little exer- 
cise by the pupils, even when allowed to occupy it at recess 
by a class at a time. 

Class Rooms. — There are three class rooms, each of which 
extends across the width of the building, and backs against 
the blind wall of the north side. The middle class rooms, 
which are occupied by the classes of the Principals, receive 
their light and air from the south side only. The floors of 
these small class rooms are so closely covered with school 
furniture that the occupants are not allowed sufficient room 
for their necessary movements in the operations of the 
schools. • 

Classes, — The class rooms are altogether insufficient for 
the accommodation of the classes in their occupancy. In 
four of the rooms the children are literally packed upon 
their seats. When called for recitation they are obliged to 
draw in closely and allow others to tiake the places they 
leave, in order to reach the teacher. In consequence of the 
difficulties in the way of their movements, the pupils often 
recite in their seats. 

The teachers of both schools are obliged to labor inces- 
santly in the effort to promote their pupils from lower to 
higher classes, and to prepare them for the Grammar 
Schools. Notwithstanding the impediments in their way 
they succeed in working them forward through the classes 
and into the Grammar Schools. 
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A mode of relief for the schools is suggested in the pur- 
chase of the adjoining dwelling, and the procuring of addi- 
tional ground in the rear of the lot on which the building 
stands. Nothing, however, can afford the proper improve- 
ment but the building of a suitable school house from its 
foundation. The school well deserves better accommoda- 
tions, and it is most earnestly hoped they may be provided. 

MIXED PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

A number of the Primary Schools are composed of both 
boys and girls and conducted in rented buildings. This is 
the form in which nearly all the Primary Schools have been 
commenced. Generally, when the establishment of a new 
Primary School is ordered, a building is rented for the pur- 
pose, and permits are issued for the admission of pupils 
of both sexes. When the school increases in the number 
of its pupils until it becomes necessary to provide more ex- 
tended accommodations, by the authority of the City Coun- 
cil, a building is provided in which a department is allotted 
to each of the sexes. The mixed schools do not prosper as 
well as those in which the sexes are separated. Parents are 
not satisfied with the association of their female children 
with the male children of other parents. 

The Primaries from Nos. 21 to 32, inclusive, are mixed 
schools. The male pupils of No. 26 were removed from the 
premises occupied by the mixed school on Harford avenue 
late in December. This removal was effected to afford more 
room for the increase of the school, and with the view of 
providing a building for the use of a male and a female 
school. When such building shall be provided the schools 
will be separated and a department allotted permanently 
to each. Primaries Nos. 21, 22, 25, 28, 29, 31, and 32, 
and the male department of No 26 are conducted in rented 
buildings. New buildings for Nos. 22 and 25 are in pre- 
paration and will probably be ready for occupancy early in 
the ensuing year. When the buildings shall be completed 
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the schools will be removed and divided, respectively, into 
male and female departments. 

PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 21. 

Number of pupils on the roll 150. Average attendance 
120. Teachers, three. Class rooms, one. Classes, thrq^. 
Pupils passed to Grammar Schools, 40. Cost of books and 
stationery, $115.71. 

The School, — Primary School No. 21 is a mixed school. 
It is conducted in the basement of the church, on the corner 
of Green and Lombard streets. The three classes of the 
school are taught in one room. In each class there are boys 
and girls. Besides the inconvenience of managing the re- 
citation of three classes in the same apartment, the school 
is subjected to other difficulties in the lack of sufficient light 
and of yard premises. There is no yard' attached to the 
church. The pupils spend the time allotted to recess either* 
in the school room, or in the enclosed narrow alley in the 
rear of the church, by which the apartments are entered. 

Notwithstanding the inconveniences endured, the teachers 
of this school have managed to send a fair proportion of their 
pupils to the Grammar Schools, and the school has continued 
to prosper. It is in the hands of efficient and faithful 
teachers, who have been connected with it for a long period, 
and have conducted it successfully through a variety of 
vicissitudes. It is worthy of remark in this relation that 
although three classes are taught in the same room the re- 
citations are so conducted as to prevent them from annoying 
each other. The lessons are recited in a low tone and gene- 
rally without intonation. 

The school is in a good neighborhood and is patronized 
by some of our most respectable citizens. Notice has been 
given to the Board by the trustees of the church, that the 
premises are needed for church purposes and must be vaca- 
ted by the school. When the time expires for which the 
basement was rented the amount charged for its use, which 
is two hundred and fifty dollars per annum, will be doubled. 
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A building is needed for the accommodation of the 
schools. It should be located as nearly as possible to its 
present premises. Its patronizing element should be re- 
tained if possible, 

PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 22. 

Number of pupils on the roll 260. Average attendance 
199. Teachers, seven. Class rooms, one. Classes, seven. 
Pupils passed to Grammar Schools. 67. Cost of books and 
stationery, $205.36. 

The School. — The premises occupied by Primary No. 22 
consists of the single room in the basement of the church, 
on the corner of Scott and St. Peter streets. Considering 
the inconveniences endured and the difficulties encountered 
in its management, this school has been surprisingly suc- 
cessful. It is the only school in which the recitations of 
so large a number of classes and pupils have been conducted 
in the same apartment since the change effected in the sys- 
tem by the removal of the monitors, and the supply of their 
places by the introduction of Assistant teachers. 

One of the greatest inconveniences endured, next to that 
of the occupancy of the basement by so many classes, con- 
sists in the necessity of removing the school furniture into 
the yard on Friday evenings. This is done to make room 
for the Sunday School belonging to the church in its use 
of the room on the Sabbath. In viret weather the furniture 
thus removed is usually saturated with water, in which con- 
dition it is brought in for use on Monday. 

The new building on Ramsey street, now in the course of 
erection, is designed for the use of the school, which will be 
divided into male and female departments and removed into 
it. Both teachers and pupils are rejoicing in the prospect 
of the occupancy of their new and pleasant premises at an 
early date. The hope, long deferred, of this change is now 
near its consummation, and there is no doubt that the 
schools will flourish in their new location. 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 23. 

Number of pupils on the roll 129. Average attendance 
93. Teachers, three. Class rooms, three. Classes, three. 
Pupils passed to the Grammar Schools, 26. Cost of books 
and stationery, $108.19. 

The School. — Primary School No. 23 is conducted in the 
lower story of the building on the corner of Fayette and 
Front streets, which was erected in 1844 for the use of the 
Eastern Female High School. The upper story is occupied 
by Female Gpammar School No. 3. The school, although 
situated in the midst of a populous neighborhood, does not 
flourish in consequence of its mixed character. The people 
of the vicinity will not send their female children to be as- 
sociated with boys in the same classes and in the occupancy 
of the same play ground. Every precaution is preserved 
in order to prevent the exhibition of the rudeness which is 
sometimes indulged by boys towards the other sex. The 
sexes are not admitted to recess at the same time, and the 
separation is effected in their class associations as far as it 
is possible. 

The patronage of the school is generally from distant lo- 
calities, while the children of the neighborhood attend 
other schools. There are several parochial and private 
schools in the immediate locality of the school. By these 
schools the supply is drawn off, which would doubtless be 
afforded under more propitious circumstances. The remedy 
for this condition is in the provision of accommodations for 
the boys. This the committee in charge of the school has 
endeavored to accomplish, but without effect. There is no 
building in the neighborhood that can be procured for the 
purpoi^* The provision of a lot and building of a bouse 
for the accommodation of Male and Female G-rammar Schools 
No- 3, as heretofore suggested, would admit of the occu- 
pancy of the present building, in one story by the male, and 
the other by the female school* By these means the object 
of the Board in the supply of the neighborhood with public 
school accommodations would be accomplished. 
11 
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PRIM4Rr SOfiOOL Ko. 24. 

Number of pupils on the roll 186. Average attendance 
150. Teachers, three. Class rooms^ three. Classes, three. 
Pupils passed to Giammar Schools, 35. Cost of books and 
stationery, $166.62. 

2^he School. — Primary School No. 24 is conducted in the 
lower story of the building at Canton, the upper story of 
which is occupied by Female Grammar School No. 7. The 
Principal's room is of good size and convenient. The other 
rooms are small but not uncomfortable, as -they are not 
crowded with pupils. The neighborhood in which the 
school is situated does not furnish a sufficient supply of pu- 
pils to fill the two schools. The population, however, is 
increasing, and in time will doubtless require all the public 
school facilities that have been provided for its benefit. 

Although what is termed an outskirt school, being situ- 
ated near the boundary of the city. No. 24 has done good 
service for the community in the midst of which it is lo- 
cated. It has transferred its proportion of pupils to the 
Grammar School. 

A great oversight was admitted in the construction of the 
building without a cellar. The fuel house is in the yard, 
and exposed to depredation in a neighborhood, which is 
thinly populated and about which but few persons are found 
upon the streets after nightfall. The yard is of sufiioient 
sise and affords a pleasant play ground for the pupils. 

The furniture of the school is in good order. 

PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 26. 

Number of pupils on the roll 129. Average attendance 
102. Teachers, three. Class rooms, three. Classes, three. 
Pupils passed to the Grammar Schools, 19. Cost of books 
and stationery, $178.85. 

The School.— It is not necessary to repeat what has been 
so often reiterated in relation to the condition of the buildr 
ing occupied by this school. The prospect of a new build- 
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ing, which it is likely will be ready for use id March or 
April, renders unnecessary any comments or arguments in 
regard to desired improvements. Both teachers and pupils 
rejoice in the prospect of a speedy removal from premises 
in which they are obliged to huddle together and move from 
one dry place to another, as long as a dry place can be found, 
in order to escape being drenched and flooded with water 
in time of rain. The boards nailed under the plaster of 
the ceiling to prevent its filling and those on the side cover- 
ing holes that would admit the passage of the body of a 
man, together with the sunken floor, covered with patches 
and seldom dry, present a prospect the relinquishment of 
which will be admitted without a feeling of regret. 

The furniture is in keeping with the building. It is dif- 
ficult to decide in which room it is most inconvenient in 
position and offensive in appearance. 

Considering the circumstances under which the teachers 
have performed their service, they must be credited with a 
measure of success, perhaps equal to their opportunities. It 
is likely that when the new building is in occupancy, the 
classes in which the boisterous and monotone recitations 
have been allowed will be improved, and the intellectual 
character of the school correspondingly advanced. 

MALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 26. 

Number of pupils on the roll 89. Average attendance 
80. Teachers, two. Class rooms, two. Classes, two. Pu- 
pils sent to Grammar Schools, 9. Cost of books and sta- 
tionery, $111.94. 

FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 26. 

Number of pupils on the roll 72. Average attendance 
60. Teachers, three. Class rooms, two. Classes, three. 
Pnpils passed to Grammar Schools, 1^. Cost of books and 
stationery, $189.87. 
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The SchooiU. — The male pupils of No. 26 were removed 
from the old school buildings and placed in the only apart- 
ments in the neighborhood that could be provided for their 
accommodation. They occupy two upper rooms in an old 
decayed building which was supposed to have performed 
the full extent of its service and to be fit for nothing but 
removal. Necessity became the mother of invention, to the 
committee in charge of the school, and they succeeded in 
preparing the premises for the reception^of pupils. In two 
weeks after the opening of the male department, the rooms 
were so crowded with pupils that the members of the com- 
mittee were obliged to stop the issue of permits. Surely 
the City Council will not allow the promise of so flourish- 
ing a school to be blighted on account of the lack of means 
necessary for its realization. The teachers of the male 
school have in a few weeks succeeded in transferring nine 
boys to the Grammar Schools. Credit is certainly due them 
for the accomplishment of this service. 

The female department still occupies the two buildings in 
which its classes have been conducted for the past twelve 
years. In the rear of the chapel on the front of the lot 
which was purchased and converted into a school house, 
there is an old dilapidated frame house which is occupied by 
one of the classes of the school. This old house is detached 
from the front building, leaving a space of some fifteen or 
eighteen feet between, the passage over which, in wet wea- 
ther^ is not at all agreeable. Should the City Council order 
the necessary appropriation, proper premises maybe secured 
for the use of this, in common with the male school which' 
has been recently formed out of it. This very desirable and 
necessary improvement is most earnestly hoped for and ex- 
pected by Commissioners, teachers and pupils. 

PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 27. 

The Primary School numbered 27 was commenced at 
Locust Point in the year 1852. It was continued with 
varying successes, owing to the fluctuation of the population 
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of the Point, until the beginning of the present year, when 
it was changed into Male Grammar School No. 16. 

PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 28. 

Number, of pnpilfil on the roll 70. Arerage attendance 
60. Teacher, one. Class room, one. Glass, one. Pupils 
passed to Grammar Schools, 3. Cost of books and station- 
ery, $66.25. 

The School. — The neighborhood in which this school is 
situated seems to be isolated from its surroundings. It is, 
therefore, a neighborhood entirely bounded by restrictive 
limits, and composed of a population peculiar to itself. 
Many of the parents within the locality never sent their 
children to school until No. 28 was established. The school 
has been of service to the vicinity, although there is not 
much apparent improvement in the people. There is very 
little encouragement for improvement outside of the school. 
The houses are very old, and built chiefly of wood. They are 
inhabited by a class of people that can live anywhere but 
in a respectable condition of life. No such neighborhood 
should be allowed in any city that has regard for its char- 
acter. The entire locality from Fayette street to Monument, ^ 
and from Chesnut street to Aisquith, might be converted 
into a public park, the property on the surrounding streets 
of which would be rendered sufficiently valuable by the 
change to pay nearly all the expenses of the improvement. 
*By an Act of the Legislature a Commission to condemn 
the property for the purpose, at a fair valuation, would 
render justice to all concerned, and secure a very desirable 
improvement to the city. The neighborhood that a public 
school cannot improve must be given up as hopeless beyond 
recovery. 

PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 29. 

'Number of pupils on the roll 121. Average attendance 
93. Teachers, three. Class rooms, three. Classes, three. 
Pupils passed to Grammar Schools, 42. Cost of books and 
stationery, $104.59. 
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The School. — The location of the school is near the west- 
ern boundary of the city. It occupies the basement of the 
church on the corner of West Baltimore and Gilmor streets. 
The neighborhood beyond the school on the west and north 
is thinly populated. It is improving, however, in the erec- 
tion of a good class of dwellings, and will require in the 
future the provision of additional public school facilities. 
The class rooms arc large and convenient. They afford 
very pleasant accommodations for the classes. The furni* 
ture in two of the class rooms has been unnecessarily abused 
by the pupils. 'The yard accommodations are good. 

In the number of pupils passed from this school into the 
Grammar Schools there is evidence of the faithfulness and 
efficiency of the teachers. 

PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 30. 

Number of pupils on the foil 195. Average attendance 
116. Teachers, three. Class rooms, one. Classes, three. 
Pupils passed to the Grammar Schools, 33. Cost of booka 
and stationery, $293.58. 

The School, — This school occupies the basement of the 
church on the corner of Washington and Lombard streets. 
The three classes are taught in one room, the middle portion 
of which is too dark for school purposes. The classes gather 
nearest the walls in order to make the best use of the light 
entering at the windows. The yard is very small, not ad- 
mitting sufficient exercise for a single class at recess. The 
city is- paying ground rent for a lot in the neighborhood of 
the school, upon which, if a school house were built, it would 
accommodate the school, and afford relief to Male and Female 
Primary Schools No. 3, which is very much needed. 

PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 31. 

Number of pupils on the roll 185. Average attendance 
146. Teachers, four. Class room, one. Classes, four. 
Pupils passed to Grammar Schools, 45. Cost of books and 
stationery, 1122.46. 
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The School, — The overcrowding of the primary schools in 
the southern part of the city rendered it necessary that a 
school should be established as near the southern boundary 
of the city as the population would admit, x The chapel on 
the comer of Washington and Clement streets was pur- 
chased and converted into a public school house. The great 
increase of the school, which now nearly fills the building, 
induced the suggestion of a new school building for the ac- 
commodation of a male and a female primary school. In 
view of this improvement, it was thought proper to continue 
the school in its present form of a mixed school, and with- 
out altering the building until the necessary provision can be 
made. The teachers are laboring under disadvantages, with 
four classes in a single room, interrupting each other con- 
tinually with their recitations^. The only hope of relief, in 
the present exigency, is in the moderation, to a greater ex- 
tent, of the tone admitted in the recitation. By giving 
close and earnest attention to their classes, individually, the 
teachers can so order the recitations as not to annoy each 
other. There is no cellar under the house. The yard ac- 
commodations are very good. 

PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 32. 

Number of pupils on the roll 139. Average attendance 
105. Teachers, four. Class rooms, one. Classes, four. 
Pupils passed to Grammar Schools, 18. Cost of books and 
stationery, $168.69. 

The School. — In the occupancy of the basement of the 
church on Lee street near Sharp, the school is similarly sit- 
uated with others occupying like apartments. The working 
of four classes in one apartment requires constant vigilance 
and activity on part of the teachers. By watchfulness and 
close application they can succeed, as is evident from the 
success of other schools, which are obliged to encounter like 
inconveniences and difficulties. There is no yard connected 
with the building. The periods of recess are passed by the 
children in the school room. 
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A new building is needed for the use of male and female 
primary schools in the neighborhood of this school. As in 
other cases it is probable that sach building would soon be 
filled with pupils. The building should be located north of 
Lee street and between Nos. 21 and 32. 

BVENINQ SCHOOLS. 

We have always classed the Evening Schools among the 
most important of our educational institutions. They sup- 
ply a necessity, in affording opportunities of improvement 
to young men and lads who are occupied during the day at 
business, and have only the evening hours to be devoted to 
such school exercises as may be provided for them. In 
former years those schools were much more highly appreci- 
ated, and more extensively patronized, than they are at 
the present time. There may be causes for this depreciation 
of interest on the part of the class of persons for whose 
benefit the schools were established. These causes may, 
perhaps, be traced to the pressure of the times, in rendering 
necessary a closer application to business during the hours 
of the day, and the consequent weariness and need of rest 
during those of the evening. Or, they may be found in the 
effects of the war, in reducing the number, or in demoral- 
izing the habits of the young men usually attending the 
schools. In the latter issue, the need appears of the labor 
of the philanthrophist iu the effort to overrule the evil and 
recover the portion of society requiring the service from the 
unfortunate condition into which it may have degenerated. 

Propriety seems to demand the continuance of the schools. 
The number of pupils in attendance affords evidence of their 
usefulness and partial appreciation, and by increased efforts 
on the part of the Commissioners and other friends of the 
cause, the benefits arising from their service me^y be more 
widely diffused. 

The Evening Schools are conducted in buildings occupied 
by Male Grammar Schools. They bear the same numbers 
as the Grammar Schools with which they are associated. 
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The school opened ia the building occupied by Grammar 
Schools No. 6 was discontinued. The reason given for the 
discontinuance is lack of patronage. A flourishing Even- 
ing School was formerly conducted in the building. 

EVENING SCHOOL No. 2. 

Number of pupils on the roll lOT. Average attendance 
97. Teachers, three. Classes, three. Cost of books and 
stationery, |52.20. 

EVENING SCHOOL No. 3. 

Number of pupils on the roll 97. Average attendance 
89. Teachers, two. Classes, two. Cost of books and sta- 
tionery, $85.76. 

Attendance, — The average attendance of Evening Schools 
2 and 3 is good. It is worthy of notice and commendation. 

EVENING SCHOOL No. 4. 

Number of pupils on the roll 64. Average attendance 
35. Teachers, two. Classes, two. Cost of books and sta- 
tionery, $73.74. 

EVENING SCHOOL No. 8. 

Number of pupils on the roll 150. Average attendance 
100. Teachers, three. Classes, three. Cost of books and 
stationery, $153.69. 

VARIED USE OF BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 

I have placed the item of books and stationery in connec- 
tion with the number of pupils. in the schools, respectively, 
for the purpose of showing the varied use of the same, and 
the great disproportion that appears, in some instances, be- 
tween the number of pupils of the school, and the amount 
paid for the supply of these articles. The discrepancies 
suggest the consideration of some method of improvement. 
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The following discrepencieSy whioh appear among the state- 
inentfi, show the cost per pupil for books and stationery in 
3ome of the Male and Female Grammar and Primary 
Schools. The highest and lowest amounts are selected, in 
order to present the largest differences : 



School. 

Male Grammar No. 



Female Gram. 
Male Primary 
Female Pri'y 



n 

a 
it 

C( 

ii 



Ko. pnpilf. 

2.. .379 
U...2I7 

11. ..308 
6.. .298 

14.. .271 
1...2d4 



30.. 
1.. 



.195 
.284 



CMt Of b'k>. 

11511.98 
479.42 

1176.19 
621.91 

395.78 
189.58 

293.68 
176.67 



Cost per pupil. Difference. 

$3.98 I Nearly 
2.20 i double. 

3.81 I Nearly 
2.08 S double. 

1.46 ^ More than 
66 S double. 

1.50 ) More than 
62 J double. 



A former rule of the Board required that the Treasurer 
should examine, record and sign all orders for books and 
stationery, and that he should withhold his signature in any 
cases of extravagance. This rule operated as a check upon 
the teachers, who do not always notice the extent of their 
orders. This rule has been obliterated, and full liberty al- 
lowed in the premises. The present discrepancies, as shown 
by the above table, afford evidence of the propriety of a 
check somewhere in the relation. In other cities the pro- 
portion of books and stationery to each school, is determined 
by an allowance of a certain amount for each pupil. Such 
allowance may be ordered in the proper proportions, as de- 
termined by the present table. In Male Grammar Schools 
the allowance may be based upon a liberal advance upon the 
cost per pupil, as in Male Grammar School No. 14. The 
amount per pupil is $lrVir- Let the allowance be $2TVir- 
The cost per pupil in Female Grammar School No. 6 is 
f2y>o'ir- Let the allowance.be $2rVT- The cost per pu- 
pil in Male Primary School No. 1 is yVv? *"d in Female 
Primary School No. 1 jVf. Let the allowance of each be 
IItVtt' ^^ ^his liberal advance there is sufficient latitude 
between the account of the careful, saving teacher, and thai 
of the one that is extravagant. 
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In carrying out this plan of allowance, there must be an 
examination of the orders, and restriction in the cases in 
which it is required. I have inquired among the teachers 
whose accounts are lightest, and they have informed me 
that they had ordered all the books and stationery they 
needed. The amount that may be saved by this measure of 
economy is considerable. The rule njay be applied in other 
relations. 

Note. — I find an error in the statements of books and stationery used by the 
Eastern and Western Female High Schools. The amounts are the reverse of 
what they ought to be. The cost of the supply for the Eastern Scliool it 
$15*78.31 . That of the Western is $2286.54. 

ATTENDANCE — TRANSFERS. 

The average attendance compared with the number of 
pupils on the roll and the transfers of pupils to higher 
grades, are quite as varied as the amounts paid for books 
and stationery. Although perfect uniformity in these par- 
ticulars may not be reached, it may be approximated much 
more closely than it is at present. The view alike of Com- 
missioners and teachers should be kept steadily upon this 
relation. Important results in its connection may be pro- 
duced by due consideration, watchfulness and care. 

BOISTEROUS RECITATION — THE MONOTONE. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said and done to pre* 
vent the boisterous recitation and the use of the monotone, 
these offensive features are still apparent in some of the 
classes. There is not the slightest reason for their contion* 
ance. Any teacher, who will persevere in the efifort| tmn 
accomplish their removal. Teachers admit the practioeitt 
their classes until there is as much of it in themselrcifl* i» 
their pupils. It becomes a part of the peculiar miMeiiJiJi 
that attaches personally to the teacher. It if lirefAKiiLj 
said by teachers that they have exhausted their ii^emir 
and their patience in laborious, but fruitleiiCKesiiias. t 
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prevent the noisy intonation in the simultaneous recitations 
of their classes. Instances have occurred in which the 
simultaneous recitation has heen discontinued in consequence 
of the offensive manner of its utterance. Such teachers are 
mistaken. Nature's own plan in the management of such 
exercises, is that which appears in the natural use of the or- 
gans employed in their development. The noisy hahit should 
not he tolerated a moment. It should not be allowed at all. 
The training from the very start should be ordered upon na- 
ture's plan, and in the natural tones of the voice, as exhib- 
ited in good educational delivery. Habits are formed by 
practice. They are fixed by continued use. Let the prac- 
tice be of proper character, and proper habits will result. 
Training in proper habits is part of the teacher's duty. It 
is all of the teacher's duty. Education is the training of 
habit. No practice of improper character should, therefore, 
be allowed in. any school pursuit. Principals of schools 
should remember that they are responsible for all the impro- 
per habits of the classes taught in their schools. 

The order should be imperative that no boisterous or in- 
toned recitation should be admitted in any of the classes. 
There is no greater error tolerated than that entertained by 
some of the younger and less experienced teachers in rela- 
tion to such habit of recitation, that it cannot be prevented. 
There is nothing more certain than the fact that it can be 
prevented, and there is reason why the order should be is- 
sued that it shall be discontinued. It is time that habits of 
improper study and recitation should be corrected, and that 
those of better character, such as accord more perfectly with 
the improved condition of education, should be encouraged 
and enforced. Teachers should not be indifferent to this im- 
portant feature of educational improvement ; nor should 
they be reluctant in the contribution of the labor necessary 
for its more thorough development. If this necessary ad- 
vance in our professional career cannot be effected without 
the force of law, such force should be applied. The habit 
complained of is one of great impropriety, and if not cor- 
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reeled without such intervention, it should be prohibited 
by an order of the Board. 

IMPROVEMENTS TO PRESENT SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND PREMISES. 

One of the most necessary considerations in relation to 
our public school premises, is their improvement. Many 
of the school buildings are in a very imperfect condition. 
Some are without cellars. Others need more extended yard 
conveniences. Others again are provided with very con- 
tracted and inconvenient class rooms. In all these rela- 
tions, and in whatever else that requires improvement, the 
premises should be examined, and the necessary means of 
correction applied. The labor of examination may be com- 
mitted to official hands in the persons. of the City Commis- 
sioner, members of the Committee of Education of the City 
Council, and of the School Board. An official report, em- 
bodying all the needed improvements, may introduce the 
subject properly to notice. The statements relating to 
school buildings, &c., as contained in this report, may 
serve as a basis upon which the operation may be conducted. 
Perhaps in no other merely provisional feature, as applied 
to school accommodations, can as much benefit to the cause 
of education in our city be produced, as in that here sug- 
gested. 

IMPROVED STYLE OP BUILDINGS. 

The later improvements effected in our school buildings 
have wrought progress in this department of our educa- 
tional enterprise. Our public school buildings, as at pre-^ 
sent constructed, are much better adapted to their pur- 
poses than a,re those of any former period. The plans of 
the buildings occupied by the Western Female High 
School, Grammar Schools No. 15, and Primary Schools No. 
7, are among the most perfect that have been prepared. 
With a slight improvement, as presented in drawings now 
in our office, those plans may be rendered as nearly perfect 
as may be desired. The promioent characteristics of the 
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buildings alladed to, are spacious class rooms^ with sash 
partitions for the distribution of light, the free circulation 
of air, and the observation of the class rooms by the Princi- 
pals of the schools ; sufficient entrance and stairways ; good 
cellars under the entire building ; extended yards for play 
grounds. In all these relations the health and comfort of 
the occupants are considered, and the benefits resulting from 
the improvements would doubtless present a full return for 
the outlay of labor and money that may be expended in 
their production. 

The most considerable difficulty in the production of pro- 
per public school acommodations is apparent in the insuffi- 
cient appropriations that are made by the City Council for 
the purpose. The appropriations in almost all cases fall 
short of the amounts necessary to provide such accommoda- 
tions as are needed. A number of our school houses have 
been rendered inconvenient and uncomfortable in conse- 
quence of the limited amounts allowed for their provision. 
In the effort to save a few hundred dollars, the building 
and other premises are damaged for all time. The purpose 
of the Commissioners is to provide as extended accommoda- 
tions as are possible for the amount of money allowed. If 
the amount is insufficient to admit of a building of proper 
dimensions, with a cella;, the size is contracted and the cel- 
lar is omitted. The building is thus damaged because 
there is a deficiency in the appropriation to the amount 
necessary for the provision of proper accommodations. Such 
economy in individual enterprises would be considered 
ruinous. 

FUEL HOUSES. 

No fuel house^ as we have them in our school yards, is 
perfectly safe. In the absence of a good cellar the fuel 
house in the yard is a necessity. The loss occasioned by the 
abstraction of fuel has already been more than five times 
the amount required for the provision of proper cellar ac- 
commodations under all our school buildings. There are 
school buildings under which cellars can be, and ought to 
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be provided. The necessary expenditure for the purpose 
would soon be returned in the saving of fuel, which, there 
no doubty is now continuously abstracted from the premises. 

IMPROVED ORDER 07 THE SCHOOLS. 

The improvement in the order of our schools in the past 
few years has been considerable. We are certainly approx- 
imating perfection in this relation sufficiently to determine 
that the disorder of the school is chargable more upon the 
teacher than the pupils. This degree of advancement has 
been secured by the direction and formation of habit under 
the administration of rule. The rules of the Board rela- 
ting to the pupils are all that are necessary in the way of 
legislation. The enforcement of the rules works the pro- 
priety. In the enforcement of rules among children, the 
jSret necessity is that of their intelligent knowledge. The 
children should be well impressed with such knowledge, 
and then they shall be held responsible for its use.- Habits 
thus intelligently directed not only operate in the preserva- 
tion of order ; they work progress surprisingly in the intel- 
lectual development. Well nray it be said of this intelligent 
habit of order that it results from the application of Heav- 
en's first and highest law. 

The order that is Heaven's first law is that which results 
from intelligence. Law, properly applied, produces the or- 
der. Law, to be properly applied, must be in intelligent 
recognition. Buch is the application of law that is neces- 
sary among children. Render them intelligent in relation 
to the obedience required of them, and convince them of the 
propriety and necessity of the habit, and the enforcement of 
the rule is an easy operation. The harbit of order should be 
the habit of the school as witnessed in the conduct of ev^ery 
pupil. Such habit is readily produced under the vigilant 
inspection and watchfulness of the teacher. 

In the habit of order, our schools have progressively im- 
proved. They are still so improving, and with the progress 
is that of intelligent study. Where the order prevails, and' 
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the teachiDg element is active, the intelligent labor of the 
school must be in the advance, and it must work the desired 
improvement in character, and in intellectual development. 

MUSIC. 

Great improvement has been effected in the department of 
vocal music as taught by the teachers of the schools, under 
the direction of the music teachers. Its introduction into 
the primary schools has produced an era in the history of 
the art. All the classes of the primary schools are in- 
structed in the use of the notes, in calling their names, and 
in uttering their sounds. A development has been disclosed 
which may prove of benefit in other departments of study. 
It appears in the tenacity with which the memory of the 
youngest pupils holds the intelligence communicated in the 
calling of the notes and in giving them their proper sounds. 
A like result may be effected in other studies by the use of 
similar m.eans. The success of the musical study is appar- 
ent in the undivided attention which is secured by attracting 
the interest of the pupil. In no other study is this the 
case. The point of attraction is in the intelligent impression 
made upon the mental powers. There is no reason why 
such impressions should be limited to the musical study. 

The subject presents a theme for the consideration of 
teachers. When further developed, the plan upon which 
the music lesson is imparted may be rendered of more gen- 
eral application. The difference between the musical and 
the elocutionary scale is not so great that the interest of the 
one may not in a good degree be transferred to the other. 
The sounds of the letters of the alphabet may bo uttered 
upon the elocutionary scale in the same manner that the 
musical sounds are uttered upon the musical scale. If the 
sounds of the musical scale can be learned and apprehended 
by the younger pupils of the primary schools, those of the 
elocutionary scale in the uttering of the sounds of the let- 
ters can certainly be understood and appreciated by them. 
Should an advance in this direction be affected, the intro- 
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dnction of muflic in the priHiarj schools may result in a 
Mrvice as frnitful of intelligence in the literary as in the 
musical department. 

FBMALB PRINCIPAL OF A MALB GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

In the statement relating to the working of a female Prin- 
cipal in Male Grammar School Ko. 1^ the propriety of more 
extended remarks was suggested. The appointment of Miss 
Hampson to the Frinoipalship of Male Grammar School 
No. #wa8 the first instance of the kind that occurred in the 
history of our schools, ^s such it will doubtless be referred 
to in future, and perhaps it may be made a precedent for 
the working of some purpose relevant or irrelevant in its 
relations. As a precedent its status should be definitely 
determined. In its reference to future action it should be 
placed upon the record, either as a service or a failure. It 
roust be recorded as a decided success. Three especial rea- 
sons appear, why as a precedent its precise status should be 
known. 1st. It settles a question that has been some 
time a subject of debate, and the decision of which* has not 
been determined. 2d. It affords evidence that a Male 
Grammar School can be successfully managed by ladies. 
3d. It serves as an interesting waymark in the history of 
Qur progress in the evidence it affords that such improve* 
ment has been wrought in the manner of governing our 
schools, that no harsh measures are necessary in their man- 
agement. 

The instance affords the test of a historical fact in proof 
of a condition, the credit of which has been claimed by 
some persons, and denied by others, tJiai the public schools 
have bean the agency through which the morals and man- 
jkeru of the boys of our community hdve been greatly im- 
proved. This appears in the unlikelihood that at any foi:mer 
pericd of our public school history, a oommittee in oharge 
of a Male Grammar School would have been willing to 
trust its management entirely to ladies. It happened, in 
this instange, however, that the committee in charge of the 
12 
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A new building is needed for the use of male and female 
primary schools in the neighborhood of this school. As in 
other cases it is probable that sach building would soon be 
filled with pupils. The building should be located north of 
Lee street and between Nos. 21 and 32. 

BVENINO SCHOOLS. 

We have always classed the Evening Schools among the 
most important of our educational institutions. They sup- 
ply a necessity, in affording opportunities of improvement 
to young men and lads who are occupied during the day at 
business, and have only the evening hours to be devoted to 
such school exercises as may be provided for them. In 
former years those schools were much more highly appreci- 
ated, and more extensively patronized, than they are at 
the present time. There may be causes for this depreciation 
of interest on the part of the class of persons for whose 
benefit the schools were established. These causes may, 
perhaps, be traced to the pressure of the times, in rendering 
necessary a closer application to business during the hours 
of the day, and the consequent weariness and need of rest 
during those of the evening. Or, they may be found in the 
eflfects of the war, in reducing the number, or in demoral- 
izing the habits of the young men usually attending the 
schools. In the latter issue, the need appears of the labor 
of the philanthrophist iu the effort to overrule the evil and 
recover the portion of society requiring the service from the 
unfortunate condition into which it may have degenerated. 

Propriety seems to demand the continuance of the schools. 
The number of pupils in attendance affords evidence of their 
usefulness and partial appreciation, and by increased efforts 
on the part of the Commissioners and other friends of the 
cause, the benefits arising from their service me^y be more 
widely diffused. 

The Evening Schools are conducted in buildings occupied 
by Male Grammar Schools. They bear the same numbers 
as the Grammar Schools with which they are associated. 
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The school opened in the building occupied by Grammar 
Schools No. 6 was discontinued. The reason given for the 
discontinuance is lack of patronage. A flourishing Even- 
ing School was formerly conducted in the building. 

EVENING SCHOOL No. 2. 

Number of pupils on the roll 107. Average attendance 
97. Teachers, three. Classes, three. Cost of books and 
stationery, $32.20. 

EVENING SCHOOL No. 3. 

Number of pupils on the roll 97. Average attendance 
89. Teachers, two. Classes, two. Cost of books and sta- 
tionery, $85.76. 

Attendance, — The average attendance of Evening Schools 
2 and 3 is good. It is worthy of notice and commendation. 

EVENING SCHOOL No. 4. 

Number of pupils on the roll 64. Average attendance 
35. Teachers, two. Classes, two. Cost of books and sta- 
tionery, $73.74. 

EVENING SCHOOL No. 8. 

Number of pupils on the roll 150. Average attendance 
100. Teachers, three. Classes, three. Cost of books and 
stationery, $153.69. 

VARIED USE OF BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 

I have placed the item of books and stationery in connec- 
tion with the number of pupils. in the schoolS; respectively, 
for the purpose of showing the varied use of the same, an<l 
the great disproportion that appears, in some instances, be- 
tween the number of pupils of the school, and the amount 
paid for the supply of these articles. The discrepancies 
suggest the consideration of some method of improvement. 
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mxLLranJAL powBit PBoeiuesiviur acnwwp. 

In the general view that I have taken of oar system in its 
active operation » I have observed the working of the classes 
io each of the grades. This observation has been continued 
through all the improvements introduced daring th6 past 
twenty-five years. When chairman of the committee of 
the Central High School, and also of the Female High 
Schools, some twenty years ago, I noticed a fault, which 
I have continuously observed, and as continuously la- 
bored to remove. That fault is the neglect of proper cul- 
tivation and expansion of the intellectual powers. While 
listening to the recitation of the classes of the Central 
High School, and of the Female High Schools, my ex- 
perience has enabled me to trace the progress of the pu- 
pil through the classes of the Primary and Grammar 
Schools. I have witnessed the failure of the student of the 
High School in the effort at recitation, when the powers of 
the intellect have been strained to their utmost tension and 
when the mortified ambition has betrayed the pain expe- 
rienced in the result. I know how to sympathize with the 
struggling novitiat.e in the disappointment thus witnessed. 
What was needed was intellectual power for the grasp and 
mastery of the subject The intellectual power thus de- 
sired should have been progressively accumulated in the 
passage through the Primary and Grammar Schools. In 
those schools the habit had been acquired of memorizing 
and reciting the mere words of the lesson, while the under- 
standing iu relation to its substance was neglected. It 
must be clearly evident to every teacher, certainly so tp the 
^acher of experience, that the intellectual powers are not 
expanded and improved, as they should be, in the schools, 
hy the habit of memorizing and reciting words which are 
•ot apprehended by the understanding. It is not the 
growth of the intellect that is effected by such school pur* 
suit. It is the memory that is loaded with as many words 
as it can carry, and in relation to which the intellect is 
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either not at all, or but lightly impressed. Words, when 
merely raeraorized as such, seldom if ever reach the under- 
utanding and become intelligeace. If any intellrgent eflfect- 
is prodnced in the process it is owing, either to the illustra- 
tions of the teacher in recitation, or to some accidental in- 
terest wrought in the mind by a reading over of the lessott 
to be committed, or during the act of repeating the words 
in order to impress them upon the memory. 

TUB ORASP 01* THE INTELLECT BEQUIKED IN THE STTOIES OF 
THE HlOfl SCHOOLS. 

It is required of the students of the High Schools that 
the subjects of their study shall be grasped with some vigor 
by the intellectual powers, and appropriated by those pow- 
ers in their progressive growth. This is a most diflScnlt 
task, frequently an impossibility when the intellect has been 
crippled by the load of undigested words which the abstract 
memory has been obliged to carry, while the meaning and 
nse of such words never reach, or if they do reach, make but 
imperfect impressions upon the memory of the understand- 
ing. It is the abstract memory that carries the undigested 
words, and the sentences which are composed of such 
words, without being able to apply them to their proper 
uses. It is memory of the understanding that apprehends 
subjects, as represented in the intelligent meaning of words, 
and the intelligence contained 'in the sentences as con!iposed 
of words. It is the memory of the understanding that ap- 
plies the words to their proper uses in unfolding the subject 
matter they are designed to develope. 

WHAT THE PARROT CAN BE TAUGHT. ^ 

The parrot can be taught the names of words, and how 
to repeat them, in such consecutive order as expresses their 
meaning in sentences. But the parrot can know nothing 
in relation to the intelligence contained in the words and 
sentences. It can utter the words as they are arranged in 
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tbe construction of sentences when so taught. But it can- 
not construct new sentences. Nor can it utter other sen- 
tences than those that it has learned. The parrot has no 
power of intelligence by which it can apprehend and think 
over the meaning of the words and sentences it may have 
been taught to enunciate. 

As with the parrot so with the child in relation to words 
and sentences impressed upon its abstract memory. The 
power by which those words and sentences are apprehended 
and understood is not excited to action by the usual memo- 
rizing process. Such power is possessed by the child. But 
it is useless until it is impressed by the appeal of intelli- 
gence. If the intelligence represented by words and sen- 
tences is not unfolded to the intellect of the child, the words 
and sentences are meaningless. They are mere words and 
sentences learned by rote and uttered mechanically, with- 
out any sort of apprehension of the intelligence they con- 
tain, 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE UTTERANCES OF THE CHILD AND THE 

PARROT. 

Is it inquired, what is the difference between the child 
and the parrot in reference to the words and sentences they 
are taught and which they enunciate as they have been 
taught them ? The difference, intellectually, between the 
child and the parrot is clearly apparent. The child is pos* 
sessed of intellectual power. The parrot is possessed of no 
such power. In the intercourse of the child with others of 
its kind, a portion of its natural intelligence is exhibited. 
It is made to understand the use of words and sentences as 
expressed by others. Thus, by its natural intelligence, it 
is enabled to enunciate its own thoughts in words and sen- 
tences, the meaning of which it has apprehended, in their 
use by others. By means of its association with persons 
who are older and better informed, it learns to express its 
own desires and to impart the sentiments of its own experi- 
ence. Tbe child expresses its thoughts and desires in worda 
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and sentences that have been impressed upon the memory 
of its understanding as they have been used for the same 
purpose by other older persons with whom it is in associa- 
tion. Such is the result of the child's intelligence as ac- 
quired naturally in its intercourse with others. In such 
intercourse it learns the proceiss of thought as well as that 
of its expression in words. 

The case is different with the child in its use of the books 
from which it receives ifcs education in the school. In this 
relation there is no comparison between the words and sen- 
tences, the intelligence of which has been learned by inter- 
course with others, and that of the books, which is learned 
by rote. The words and sentences, when learned by rote, 
are like those acquired by the jparrot. They are without 
meaning. They have been acquired mechanically and they 
can be used mechanically. Nor can they be used in any 
other way, until they are taken hold of by the understand- 
ing and employed as the agencies through which thoughts 
are enunciated. 

INTELMOENT LEARNING. 

In former reports I have frequently referred to the intel- 
ligent teaching that is necessary to enable' the learner to 
apprehend the subjects of study and to appropriate in ac- 
tual use the knowledge attained. In this connection there 
is another feature wliich must not be overlooked. It is 
that of intelligent learning. Unless the child learns intel- 
ligently it can appropriate to personal use, but in a limited 
degree, the intelligent instruction of the teacher. What 
is meant by intelligent learning is the learning of the sub- 
stance of the subjects of study. This is accomplished, not 
by the repetition of words until they are impressed upon 
the abstract memory, as it is done by the rote, or parrot 
method, but by the study of the substance of the subject. 
Such study is performed, not by the abstract memory, but 
by the memory of the understanding. The memory of the 
understanding is excited and impressed by the process of 
thought. The learner must read and think. By the ap- 
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plication of thonght most the niibstaiicd of tbe ksBon be 
mastered. B7 reading and erolving the snbstance of what 
is read in thought, the memory of the nnderstandingy or of 
the intelligence, is impressed. By such impression the 
powers of the intellect are excited to action^ expanded, ini* 
proved and strengthened. It is not the mere reading of 
the matter of the text book^ and listening to the instruc- 
tions of the teacher, but the remembering and practically 
using of what is read and heard, that works properly the 
progress of education. To read and hear in the exercise of 
thought, and to exercise thought in understanding and re- 
membering what is read and heard, is the process by which 
an intelligent education is to be obtained. It is the process 
by which the intellect is excited to activity in the expansion 
and strengthening of its powers. By reading and hearing 
with the effort to understand and remember what is read 
and heard, the learner is performing the double service of 
accumulating knowledge progressively and of expanding 
the intellectual faculties for still greater progressive acca-^ 
mulatiou. 

THK PLEASURE OF INTELLECTUAL STUDY CONTRASTED WITH THE 
OPPRESSIVJi CHARACTER OF THE MEMORIZING STSTBM. 

That there is pleasure in the pursuit of knowledge intelli- 
gently, any one can deterniiue who is accustomed to the 
reading, merely of the news of the times, or of such other 
matter as may be sufficiently interesting to induce the em- 
ployment. No one reads voluntarily who is not interested 
in the process, and who does not enjoy pleasure in its pur- 
suit. Whatever produces the interest and affords the plea* 
sure will be the object of pursuit. The news of the day 
and the other matters that attract the attention, gratify a 
curiosity that is natural to the human mind. It is the gra- 
tification of the curiosity that affords the pleasure. In fre^ 
quently repeated instances does the casual reader find his 
gratified curiosity impelling him to the more extended ex- 
amination of subjects introduced to his notice by the brief 
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relations found in the newspaper. Such is the result in the^ 
activity of minds that are only casnally impressed and at* 
tractedy and in which curiosity is the only, or the chiefly 
impelling agency. Much more effective must be the result? 
when a higher impulse than that of curiosity is the impel- 
ling agency. The higher impulse is the purpose of acquir- 
ing knowledge in the love of its pursuit, which is always^ 
inspired when the mind feels its progress in the attainment 
of knowledge and expansion of its powers. 

BPPBCTS OF INTBLLECTDAL STUDY. 

The intellectual method of study thus referred to, is ap- 
proved and practiced by the most experienced and ablest 
educators of the age. Wherever practiced it is admitted 
that it affords pleasure, alike in the acquisition, and posses- 
sion and use of knowledge. Contrasted with it, the custom 
of learning words mechanically by rote, which is still 
variously pursued in many schools, appears in its lack of 
interest, dullness and oppression. Such must ever be the 
effect when the abstract memory is allowed to overrun and 
obscure the mental powers. 

In its accumulation of knowledge and improving powers, 
in the use of its intelligence, the mind never wearies or be- 
comes indolent. In the labor of the memory in acquiring 
words, the meaning of which is not apprehended, and. in 
consequence of which there is no acquisition of knowledge, 
the mind is ever oppressed and never able to work its pow- 
ers in any approximation of the extent of its ability. In 
this contrast the mechanical or rote process appears in its 
hard monotony, laborious, wearisome, repulsive. In thes« 
features the process is equally op{>ressive upon teacher and 
pupils. So thoroughly operative is it in its oppression upon 
the teacher that it often prevents the exerdse of the sympa- 
thy that might otherwise be excited on behalf of the strug- 
gling, often afflicted and anxious pupil. It is indeed the 
fact that the teacher, not less than the pupil, needs a sympa- 
thy more congenial than that which is to be drftwn from 
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school desks, and books, and slates. As there is but liitk 
hope for the relief of the pupil, so there is none for the 
teacher save ia the iDtellectual intercourse in whicb they maj 
entertain and relieve each other. This is not to be accom- 
plished in the rote recitation, the tedium of which is of 
hard endurance and utterly suppressive of any sympathy 
of affection that might otherwise intervene. The only pos- 
sible prospect of relief, for either teacher or pupil, is in the 
iLtellectual interchange sometimes admitted in the illustra- 
tions and explanatory conversation too seldom introduced in 
the several relations of the lesson. In the absence of such 
conversation both teacher and pupil are wearied down with 
the oppression produced, and without much edification for 
either, the book and the mechanical exerl;ise are most will- 
ingly closed. 

The only certain remedy for this monotonous and tiresome 
pursuit is the intelligent study of the substance of the les- 
son by the pupil, and the conversational recitation through 
which intelligence is communicated, mutually, by both 
teacher and pupil. It is in the evolution of intelligent 
thought through minds that are interested and active in the 
engagement, that the intellect is excited into faverable 
activity.' Through such activity of thought knowledge is 
circulated and the mental powers improved. 

INTELLECTUAL STUDY A PLEASANT PURSUIT. 

In the intelligent pursuit of knowledge, thus observed, 
it is not the matured mind alone that finds enjoyment. The 
youngest mind that is capable of taking notice of its ad- 
vancement is rendered happy in the progressive accumula- 
tion of its knowledge and consequent advancement of its 
powers. The observing teacher has frequent opportunities 
of witnessing the satisfaction experienced by the pupil when 
in the midst of the recitation, the light of intelligence 
flashes upon the mind. Such light at such a time comes, as 
it were, through some aperture accidentally produced in the 
abstract memory, revealing the intelligence the intellect was 
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struggling to attain. In such instances the proof is at hand 
that the memory in its admission and retention of words, as 
abstractions, is very little loss physical than the hook or the 
slate. The abstract feature may be compared to a shell in 
which the memory is inclosed, and which must be broken 
by some accidental blow in order to admit the passage of 
the light of intelligence through it into the mind. Intelli- 
gence works its way in thought, and there is but little 
room for thought in the shell in which the memory is en- 
closed. Words are wrought into the enclosure mechanically. 
Thought has no mechanical power of its own. It works its 
evolutions without any interference through such agency. 
Mechanical power is necessary for the expression, not for the 
working of thought, 

TUB NATURAL POWERS SHOULD NOT BE OBSTRUCTED BY 
MECHANICAL AGENCIES. 

What is desirable in this connection is, that the mind of 
the school should be allowed to work, at least, its natural 
progress, in the use of such assistance as may be afforded 
by books, &c., under the tuition of other and more matured 
minds. The mind of the school should be allowed the 
practice of its natural powers. It should be encouraged, it 
should be instructed in the practice of its natural powers. 
This practice should be pursued in the actual use of the 
knowledge obtained from books, just as without any educa- 
tion from books, the mind would use the intelligence that 
flows into it through the channels of social intercourse as 
they exist in the home and in society. Instead of allowing 
school impediments to obstruct the progress of the learner's 
natural powers) the school and the school system should be 
employed in the removal of everything that interferes with 
the free passage of the intellectual elements that make up 
the substance of the thorough education, which is the object 
in pursuit. 
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HABITS OF INTBLLBCTUAL STUDT. 

In its ttoental exhibition, the thorough education sought, 
appears in its simplest forms in the training of the intellec- 
tual faculties in habits of study. And the true habit of 
study, as before stated, is that of remembering and using 
the substance of the subject studied. The mind that is 
trained in this habit of intellectual labor is the educated 
mind. No mind, however great may be its natural powers, 
can be called educated that is crippled by a memory crammed 
with words, mechanically acquired by repetition, and which 
it is not able to apprehend and use. The only truly educa- 
ted miud is that which apprehends and can use its know- 
ledge. With the ability to apprehend and use knowledge, is 
always associated the desire fyv its accumulation. There is 
no finish to an education thus pursued and required. The 
ability for the intelligent use of knowledge and the desire 
for the accumulation of its store ever work in companion- 
ship. The really educated mind never ceases the pursuit 
and employment of the knowledge in which it finds the 
means of its expansion and its pleasure. In the accumula- 
tion of its intelligence is the increase of its desire, which if 
its impelling motive for the continued pursuit and acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. Not in time, not in eternity is the edu- 
cation of such a mind to cease. Its pursuits, and accumu- 
lation and enjoyment are progressive, and will be so in eter- 
nity as well as in time. The eternal mind of a Supreme 
Intelligence is that towards which all truly educated minds 
ascend, and while the highest subordinate power may never 
reach the Supreme Intelligence, it may find in the resource! 
of its perpetual accumulation the means of its perpetual 
progress and enjoyment. 

PROGRESS IN INTELLECTUAL STUDT MUST BE PROTIDID FOR. 

Every possible provision should be made for the progres- 
sive advancement of the mind of the school. Every mental 
as well as physical obstruction should be removed. The 
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mind must be allowed to work naturally and as pleasantly 
as possible in (be employment and improvement of its 
powers. Tbe encouragement most needed in tbe premises 
ii tbat by whicb the pathway of the mental powers shall be 
cleared from the physical and some jnt^Uectual impediments 
that work their interference in disguise under the names of 
helps. These impediments appear in the forms of many of 
the books, and of the slates, and other school appliances as 
they are employed mechanically in word recitation and the 
#late practice almost entirely disconnected from the intel- 
lectual study, whioh is professedly the chief pursuit of the 
school. Not until there be reform in these relations will 
ihe school service be entirely acceptable, either to the teacher 
or the learner, nor will the advancement of the learner be 
commensurate with the outlay of means and labors appro- 
priated to accomplish it. 

INTSLLIGEKT TBACHINQ AND LBABMING THB DUTY OF THB 
PRIHABY SCHOOL. 

As I have often stated, the plan of intellectual teaching 
and learning, to be rendered effective in the pupil's pro- 
gress, must be begun in the lower classes of the Primary 
School. And thus begun, it must be continued through all 
tlie olassesof both the Primary and Grammar School. Un- 
Wss the work of intelligent study be commenced in the Pri- 
mary and carried through the Gxammar School, the diffi- 
culties experienced in the High School on account of the 
lack of mental poiwer can never be removed. If the me- 
chanical ay&tem of word memorizing be admitted in the 
lower schools, it must be effective in crippling the labors of 
the High School. This result is inevitable. It is wit- 
nessed in the daily experience of the Professor, whose ap- 
peals to the understanding 6{ lihe student are constantly 
•ppliedy and as constantly resisted by the incapacity of 
the student, oocasioned by the^. habits af the schools of his 
earlier training. The faalliof the &ilure is not always to 
bf charged upon the student. It arises from the system 
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pursued in the parrot teaching of the Primary School. 
In slow and tedious and oppressive progress, the classes of 
the Primary School have been wrought through. The 
words, in the forms in which they are spelled, and as they 
appear in the sentences of the reading lesson, have been 
impressed mechanically upon the abstract memory. In the 
parrot like repetition the words and sentences may be enun^ 
ciated. The mind in its natural development has made 
progress. But that progress is not sufficient for the grap- 
ple in which the intellect is obliged to contend for the 
mastery of the lesson. The parrot like repetition of words 
and sentences, as admitted in the lower schools, will not, 
cannot answer the purposes of the High School. As long 
as there is a vestige remaining of the rote system in the 
Primary School, its effects will most be experienced in the 
High School. It is utterly impossible for the Professor of 
the High School to work success in the use of the mere ab- 
stract memory of the student. The labor must be effective 
in reaching the intellect, or together with the talent with 
which it is applied, it must fail in the vain effort to produce 
what can never be accomplished. Although the memory is 
a property that works with all the faculties of the mind, 
not being itself, strictly speaking, a mental faculty, the in* 
tellect cannot be expanded through its agency alone. It 
may carry along through the Primary and Grammar School 
a heavy burden of words, which it may call up and repeat 
at pleasure, yet when the High School makes its demand fbr 
intellectual power it is not realised. The draft the memory 
makes upon itself in its retrospect of rote study, is alto- 
gether insufficient. They are words alone that can be re* 
raembered and repeated. To mould them into thought, 
and through the thought into mental power, is a new kind 
of labor to the pupil who has not been intelligently trained. 
The process has to be leai^ned. To learn the process, and 
pursue the study of the substance of the lesson at the sanii 
time, requires more force than the student generally can el- 
ercise. The imagination, through which thoagHt plays in 
the exercise of its freedom, is reached through the pereep- 
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iive facnlties. The perceptive faculties are operated npon 
meutally through the memory of the UBderstandiug; The 
•ubstance of what is remembered must be apprehended by 
the perceptive faculties ; it roust be appropriated by the 
inCiagi nation also, or there can be no freedom of thought, 
and of course no great degree of mental power. The reve- 
lation is as clear as reason can make it, and it is supported 
by facts, in continuous occurrence, that the demand of the 
High School, for mental power, cannot be satisfied by the 
rote system in any of its forms or modifications. 

IMPROVEMENT IK PAST YEARS. 

It is evident that considerable improvement has been ef- 
fected in past years in the system of study pursued in the 
schools. The working of the Primary and Grammar Schools 
is far more intellectual than it was formerly. But few of 
the classes, especially those of the Grammar \School8, are 
allowed to pass through their recitations without t}ie in- 
structions and illustrations of the teacher. Evidences of 
mental progress are demanded of the pupil, and in some 
instances the substance of the lesson is required in other 
words than those of the text book. This advance, however, 
has its limit far below the standard that ought to have been 
reached. Contrary to the frequent appeals of the teachers, 
most of the pupils persist in the practice of committing the 
words of their lessons to memory by continued repetition. 
The counsels of many of the teachers are in daily reiteration 
that their pupils shall read and remember the substance of 
their lessons and that the recitation shall not be in the precise 
words of the text books. Efforts are continuously made to 
mdnoe the habit of intellectual study. But in defiance of 
all thai is done to produce the contrary action, pupils work 
their way mechanically through their studies, cramming 
their memories rather than expanding their intellectual 
powers. The generation now preparing for the High Schools 
will reach them in the possession of a higher degree of in- 
telligence than any of its predecessors. But their is still 
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a wide space between the point attained and that whieh 
will be reached hereafter, should the improvement continue. 
Persevering labor is necessary on the part of the teaches 
in order to effect the necessary advance. The deficiencies 
are mostly in the Primary Schools. Some of them are quits 
behind their time. The fault is with the teachers. Thej 
are not sufficiently watchful, nor do they labor with the 
persevering industry necessary for the proper intellectual 
development. The period is approaching when this delin- 
quency roust disappear. Persons familiar with school ope- 
rations do not admit the propriety of charging upon the 
pupils the faults of the school. It is believed that when 
there is disorder and faulty lessons, the influence of the 
teacher is not properly exercised, or there is the lack of ca- 
pacity for the management of the class or school. . 

FURTHER DIPROYEBfBirr RBQUIRKD. 

The improvement already effected indicates the furthw 
progress that can be, and that must be made. What some 
teachers have done others can do ; and the teachers thai 
have wrought progress can work it still further. Every 
advance upon the intellectual status is a gain of capital 
in which there is the promise of more extended success. 
The present development impels the augury that if teachers 
are incompetent or indifferent, or unwilling to apply their 
energies in the instruction of the classes committed to their 
care, they will be obliged to vacate their places to make 
room for others who may be better prepared for the import- 
ant and responsible service incident to the office of instruct 
tor of the young. The time has passed when frivolous 
excuses for deficiencies and delinquenciea on the part of 
teachers could be tolerated. The form of definitehess has 
been assumed in place of the uncertainty and vagueness of 
former times. Education has been wrought inta a distino- 
tive profession. The teacher piust be prepared for the lal»or 
of the school room. The preparation is tested by exami- 
nation. The proof of competency^ and some gaaraatc|o el 
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faithfulness and efficiency, are required. Success is one of 
the desiderata of the engagement. Progress must be ef- 
fected ; the proof is demanded in the transfer of pupils from 
the lower to the higher classes, and from the lower to the 
higher schools, and in their final advance as assured by 
their graduation. This pursuit of labor and success must 
be witnessed in the actual result of success, or it must be 
proved th9.t the fault is in the pupil, not in the school nor 
the class. 

It is th^ boast of the age that its educational status has as- 
sumed a higher and more intellectual standard than has ever 
before been attained. Proofs of the propriety of the boast 
may be demanded. Nor it is certain that those proofs can 
be furnished to the extent claimed. The advance is sufflci- 
cent, however, to certify a vast improvement, and to in- 
duce the most earnest activity and determined purpose in 
the pursuit of an approximate perfection. In this advance 
our city system holds a creditable position. It must not be 
allowed to retrograde. It must be wrought forward in the 
march of success. Neither our city authorities, nor our fel- 
low-citizens, can be satisfied with less. The good work 
must go on. It must be wrought into its successful issue. 
In the accomplishment of this desirable and honorable and 
happy issue, large means, great labor and great care are 
necessary. The means must be in liberal provision, and 
the labor and the care must be witnessed in the earnest, ac- 
tive and efficient co-operation of all the agencies engaged 
in the service. Among those agencies, there is one .without 
which success in the pursuit cannot possibly be secured. It 
is that of the teacher. Much of the preparation may be 
made outside of it, but the battle must be fought, and the 
victory won, in the school room. 

THB POSITION OP THE TRUB TBACHBR. 

The importance of the labor, and the necessity that asso- 
ciates with it the success of the educational enterprise, indi- 
cate the high and honorable and responsible position ocou** 
13 
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pied by the teacher. There is no profeasiou that ranks that 
of thQ teacher in these considerations. It has been as- 
sumed for the position of the clergyman that it holds the 
ibremost rank in the professional area. The assumption 
may be conceded in the awful investiture that is inherent in 
the office of God's ambassador. But in the relationship of 
labor and responsibility, it is certain that the office of the 
teacher is not far in the rear of that of the clergyman. It is, 
the teacher's province and duty to train the mind, to im- 
press the heart, to mould the character. The mere^ men- 
tion of this fearful triumverate of duty, possibly is sufficient 
to satisfy, even the incredulous, of the high and important 
and fearfully accountable nature of the teacher's calling. 
What can the clergyman do more? His office requires 
that he shall perform the same service to mature minds as 
that which the teacher labors to accomplish in moulding 
into shape and character the tender feelings and faculties of 
the school area. They are the incipient man and woman 
that the teacher trains. And the training is for the star.t of 
life in all the relationships of its responsibility. To an ex- 
tent, hardly admitted, either inside our outside of the pro- 
fession, the teacher has to perform the duties of both 
clergyman and parent. It is by no means creditable to the 
parent that this condition should be allowed. Nor is it so 
to the clergyman, who in his counsels of religion, as an ob- 
ligation of the household, omits the mention of the parent's 
duty to co-operate with the teacher in the labor of training 
the mental and moral powers of the child. In such coun- 
sels, if properly administered, and followed by the parent, 
the way would be prepared for the success of future impres- 
sions upon the maturing mind and heart. By the joint la- 
bors, of both parents and teachers the young subjects of the 
pastor's care may be moulded to his hand, and prepared for 
the receipt of his instructions. In the absence of counsel 
which it is necessary, thus to communicate, the pastor is fre- 
quently obliged to encounter difficulties in his work of 
teaching and training among the younger members of the 
household. The difficulties thus to be encountered arise from' 
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obstructions introduced by a nature ever active in the mo- 
tions of its corrupt propensities. The obstructions become 
formidable in consequence of the neglect of duty at the pe- 
riod when it can be most profitably interposed. Unless 
there be the concurrent co-operation of the pastor, parent 
and teacher, in the labor of moulding the character of the 
young learner, there is danger of its wandering into the 
ways of error. The restraints of morality must be intro- 
duced at an early period in the learner's career, in order to 
prevent the excesses that so often appear in the progress of ■ 
ripening years. The exhibition of those restraints is a pur- 
pose ever in the view of the true and faithful teacher, who 
performs a most important and essential service in their in- 
terposition. In the due consideration of these plain and 
natural suggestions there should be no omission. In their 
application there should be constant and persevering labor. 

THE PROFESSION OP THE TEACHER 

As already noticed, the profession of the teacher is but 
little less important and necessary than that of the pastor. 
It occupies its position in its association of duty with that 
of the parent as well as that of the pastor. As in the ab- 
sence of the pastor, there would be the lack of the religious, 
so in the absence of the teacher there would be the lack of 
the mental training essential to the education of the child. 
Although the duties of both these relations devolve upon 
the parent in the absence of both pastor and teacher, yet in 
such emergency the duties are but imperfectly, if at all, per- 
formed. They are the pastor and the teacher who are held 
responsible for the religious and mental education of the 
younger members of the household. In fact, indeed, so far 
as the morality of religion is concerned, in the most part, 
the work of religious instruction is imposed upon the tea- 
cher. In this comparison, more than in any other that oan 
be used, i^ shown the importance of the position of the 
teacher. The avocation is a profession in no less degree 
th'an is tha;t of the clergyman. In this high relationship 
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the teacher should consider and maintainy as well as claim, 
the respectability of the profession. If the avocation of 
the clergyman is a profession, so is that of the teacher, and 
it should be so admitted, and recorded, and respected. Re- 
spect for the avocation, as a profession, should be, first of 
all, entertained and exhibited by the teacher. After the 
teacher and in imitation of the example presented by him, 
the other professions and the community may be expected 
to entertain and exhibit a like respect. 

It is not by any means apparent that teachers generally 
entertain a proper degree of respect for their profession. 
The' pursuit is accepted as a convenience more than it is as 
an honorable avocation. It is but a stage or halting place 
between the first step upon the arena of responsible life, 
and the permanent employment that is to be pursued in 
order to attain the means of subsistence and the honors and 
enjoyments of the present state of existence. While 'such 
is allowed to be the condition of the avocation, admitted 
and represented by its members, it csmnot be recognized by 
the professions nor by the community in its proper position 
as an institution, possessing the ability to sustain itself in 
the character it would assume. 

Among ihe other professions, the quack and the charlatad 
are soon discovered. By the profession, such characters are 
treated with the indifierence appropriated to assumption in 
the absence of the intelligence, gentility and manliness 
necessary to sustain it. The profession — any profession 
must respect itself if it would be respected. It must show 
its respect, not only in its intelligence, and gentility, and 
manliness, but also in the definiteness of its purpose, in its 
determination to prosecute its purpose in the development 
of its capabilities, and in the exhibition of the merits gen- 
erally upon which it bases its claims to success. These 
features of professional standing are rendered apparent in 
earnest activity of pursuit, in persevering labor, in the.> 
faithfulness of the associated relationship, in the manly dig- 
nity of ennobling sentiment. Co-operating zealously and 
efficiently in the exhibition of these distinguishing featuresi 
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any association composed of men and women must prosper. 
The elements of prosperity are in such association. 

Generally, in professional life, there is interposed and ad- 
mitted the working of a selfish spirit by which the associa- 
ted character is disfigured and disparaged. The selfish 
spirit most frequently shows itself in acts of assumed 
priority, and of ungenerous rivalry and meanness. Such 
acts appear in conversations, which are indicative of jealousy 
and disappointed ambition ; in detraction ; in eflbrts to 
jostle the rival for the purpose of removing him from his 
position and of superseding him in his possession of sup- 
posed honors and emoluments. If in any one profession 
more than another these qualities of character appear as 
blurs and blots, it is in that of the teacher. The platform 
of the profession, in its working of high mental, and moral, 
and religious issues, and in its responsibility of moulding 
human character in the development of these issues, is ele- 
vated far above the selfish and sordid elements of ordinary 
occupations. The impress it bears of exalted sentiment^ 
almost of sacredness, should guard it from the approach of 
the unworthy. The dishonors of selfishness and littleness 
and meanness, are offensive in any department of human 
association. How intolerably so must they appear in their 
contrast with the lofty aims and aspirations, by the sugges- 
tions of which the true teacher is inspired in his reach after 
eminence in his profession? Incapacity, in man or woman, 
for the refinement and delicacy of sentiment which are pro- 
minent characteristics of the tr-ue teacher is proof of perso- 
nal incapacity for the development of the qualities of a per- 
fect manhood. Every teacher is required to possess the 
capacity of this development in a high degree. The requi- 
sition is in the patronage of the profession. Intelligent 
humanity, in no condition but that of unmitigated neces- 
sity, would entrust the unfolding of the features of its char- 
acter and abilities to any other than competent and faithful 
instructors. 

The teacher that dishonors the platform of the profession 
in the exhibition of a selfish or bigoted nature or by acts of 
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meanness, is unworthy of a place upon it. If he is incapable 
of the manly sensibility and ennobling sentiment of which it 
is characteristic and which it should ever inculcatei his dis- 
honors should work their disfigurement in some other 
sphere. Let it not be said that the meaner elements of 
human character are to be found in any one who claims 
position as an instructor of the young, and is entrusted with 
the delicate duty of training the incipient, progressive mind 
for its maturity. 

Such, in the importance and responsibility, both of char- 
acter and duty, is the profession of the teacher. Its honors, 
— better were it for the profession and the community 
if it could be said, its emoluments, — are commensurate 
with its importance. Its internal rewards of faithful la- 
bor are equal to its responsibilities. As none but the edu- 
cated, so none but the honorable, the high-minded, the 
true, should enter the profession. In consideration of its 
high relationships, in the development of human character, 
none else should be permitted to enter it. From the school 
room goes forth the personality that delights or distresses 
the family, that adorns or disfigures society, that exalts or 
damages the nation. The teacher sends forth this person- 
ality. He then, or she that seeks and assumes the preroga- 
tives of the teacher, should be the truest of the true among 
the multitudes of humanity's most responsible representa- 
tives. He then, or she that assumes to be the judge of the 
competency and fitness of the person, who is to be selected 
for the performance of so important a service to the family 
society and the nation, or is entrusted with the judgment in 
the selection of the person who is to perform the service 
should be possessed of the intelligence and the integrity of 
humanity's soundest, ablest advisers, 

VISIT OF A COMMITTEE OF GENTLEMEN OF BOSTON. 

In April last I had the pleasure of welcoming to our city, 
on a visit to our public schools, the Mayor of Boston with 
thirteen other gentlemen, members of the Select and Com- 
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mon Councils and of the School Board of that city. Several 
days were most pleasantly appropriated in visiting and ex- 
amining the schools. Several members of the City Council 
and of our School Board were in attendance. The visitors 
appeared to be as much gratified in witnessing the exer* 
cises of the schools as we were in their exhibition. Several 
of the gentlemen addressed the students of the High Schools 
and pupils of Grammar Schools, expressing their satisfac- 
tion at what they had seen and heard, and promising a 
hearty welcome to Boston to Councilmen, School Commis- 
sioners, teachers and pupils. It afforded me much pleasure 
to accompany through several of our schools my old friend, 
the Hon. John D. Philbrick, Superintendent of the Public 
Schools of Boston, with whom I had been frequently asso- 
ciated in educational conventions. I had once the oppor- 
tunity of visiting, with him, some ef the more recently 
erected school houses of Boston, which are far superior to 
most of ours. In referring to the difference thus presented, 
he was' })leased to express his admiration of the building 
occupied by our Western Female High School as the finest 
school building he had seen, and to add that we had inside 
of our schools, in their working material, all that was re- 
quired to make up defitsiencies in the relations of bricks and 
mortar. 

During a part of our intercourse with our friends of Bos- 
' ton. Mayor Chapman and other city officials, with members 
of the City Council and School Board, and other citizens, 
were present and participated in the enjoyments afforded 
by the occasion. It was not only a pleasant but a highly 
encouraging scene in which the Mayors of Boston and Bal- 
timore, two great cities of our Union were greeting t^ach 
other, and exchanging compliments upon the relationships 
of our common educational enterprise — an enterprise in 
which both the cities are most deeply interested, and on be- 
half of which both are engaged in active and successful la- 
bors. Amid a crowd of delighted witnesses, these chief, 
magistrates of cities of the North and South, congratulated 
each other and the nation upon the prospects of a perpetual 
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union of our States, cemented by a bond of interest com- 
mon to all in the general diffusion of intelligence through 
the agency of the common schools of the country. 

VISIT OF A COMMITTEE OP OENTLBMEN OP PHILADELPHIA. 

A few months after the visit of our Boston friends, th« 
pleasure was afforded me of giving a welcome to a commit- 
tee of gentlemen of Philadelphia, of similar character. 
Upon representations made by the visitors of Boston, the 
Philadelphians visited and examined our schools. As was 
the case with the Bostonians, the schools were thrown open 
for the inspection of our school friends of Philadelphia. 
Other Grammar and Primary Schools than those visited by 
our Boston friends were now made the objects of examination. 
The interest excited by the former visit attracted even a larger 
number of the members of the City Council, and of our 
School Board, and of our citizens than was then in attend- 
ance. The company was quite formidable that appeJlred in 
the train, and all the persons present belonging to the city 
seemed to rival each other in the hospitable treatment of the 
visiting friends. Several days were passed very pleasantly 
in this employment, greatly delighting the teachers and pu- 
pils of the schools, as well as affording satisfaction to their 
visitors. 

I was informed by the gentlemen that the city of Phila- 
delphia had entered upon a new era in the work of educa- 
tion. It had been decided that no amount of expense and 
labor were to be spared in the prosecution of a renewed 
purpose that every possible agency should be employed in 
the great work of rendering their schools the equals of any 
in the world. The determination to excel in the spread of 
enlightenment, thus witnessed by the appropriation of ex- 
tensive means is worthy of the larger cities, and of every 
city and district of our Union. Intelligence is part of our 
religion. Associated with the morality of religion it is the 
certain safeguard of the liberties we enjoy as a people. In 
its enlightened morality a nation must feel its security 
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against internal feuds, as well as against foreign oppressions. 
It is a well instructed and matured patriotism that trusts in 
the panoply of a Providence that is divine and omnipotent 
in its divinity. It was in such trust that our forefathers of 
the revolution were invincible. Had it been properly ma- 
tured, there were not only no enemy that could harm us, and 
there could have been no agency, of harm among ourselves. 
In our educational resources there is a considerable propor- 
tion of the power in which, as a people, we may find our 
protection. It is a wise purpose that impels the working 
forward of those resources, and resolves their full develop- 
DQient in the patriotism that no fears may intimidate, and 
no force, however formidable, may prevent from the pur- 
suit of duty. 

When the people learn the great truth that their strength, 
and the means of their prdsperity, are more in their intelli- 
gence than in their money, they will be willing to appro- 
priate their money in the development of their intelligence. 
The era in which such an ideal is inaugurated and pursued, 
is that by which a cheap and peaceful defence and an ele- 
vated position of honor may be attained. In the foremost 
rank of our national progress must our educational inter- 
ests appear. The cities, villages and rural districts of the 
country must unite in the working of those interests. In 
such union of intelligent labor there must be the union of 
harmony, the union of peace, the union of perpetual pros- 
perity. Let the educated men of the cities, and of all the 
districts of the country, exhibit their purpose in its 
strength, and labor for its accomplishment, and such union 
tthall be secured. 

VISIT OF GEORGE PEABODY, ESQ. 

In October last I was directed by the Board to assemble all 
the pupils of the public schools at the base of the Washing- 
ton Monument, in Mount Vernon Place, to be reviewed by 
the distinguished philanthropist, George Peabody, Esq. 
As Chief Marshal of the occasion, assisted by nearly all the 
members of the Boards I proceeded with the programme I 
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had arranged, and gathered the children from the four dis- 
tricts of the city with the view of massing them at the base 
of the Monument, and as nearly as possible in front of the 
Peabody Institute, for the purpose of listening to an address 
from Mr. Peabody. When Mr. Peabody arrived at the In- 
stitute I asked what was his pleasure in relation to the 
movements of the children. I stated that I was directed to 
mass them befoie him at the base of the monument to listen 
to his address. He replied with great earnestness and em- 
phasis : '* I desire to see all the children of the schools pass 
in procession before me." In a nioment the programme of 
the occasion was changed. Four messengers were dis- 
patched to direct the niovements of the schools of the four 
districts, those of two of which were stationed on Mulberry 
street, the right resting on Charles street, and two upon 
Franklin street, the right resting on Charles street. The 
High Schools, which were near the Institute, were ordered 
into motion at once. The procession thus suddenly and 
unexpectedly commenced^ continued in an unbroken line, 
which required more than three hours for its passage. 
There were in the procession nearly twenty thousand chiU 
dren. A large number of children that were not at the 
time in attendance upon the schools were in the line. Mr. 
Peabody was much affected by the sight and appeared to be 
greatly delighted. Thousands of voices declared that no 
such interesting sight was ever viewed in Baltimore before. 
The procession moved in a circuit of several miles, when, as 
many of the schools as could be crowded into the space 
were massed in front of the Institute where they stood and 
heard the address of Mr. Peabody. Not less than a hun- 
dred thousand persons were gathered in the streets ad- 
joining the Institute and those that led to the Monument. 
As the procession moved before the Institute each school 
was designated by a banner. The banners of the High 
Schools bore on one side the title of the school, and on the 
other in three several lines *' Peabody," '* Union," *' Edu- 
cation." The banners of the Grammar Schools bore on one 
side the number and grade of the school, and on the reverse 
the old motto of the Public Schools, *• Education the safe- 
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guard of the EepubHc." This motto was adopted in 1846 
when a procession of four thousand children with banners 
representing the schools passed through several streets of 
the city, and were massed at the base of the Monument to 
listen to an address. 

While the procession was passing a large number of the 
children bearing bouquets and wreaths of flowers appro^hed 
Mr. Peabody and presented them to him, many of them 
shouting as they came the name of their distinguished 
friend. A large number of the bouquets \y^ere costly. Those 
presented by the three High Schools cost in the aggregate 
nearly sixty dollars. The money with which they were 
purchased was provided by the students. The ceremonies 
of the day passed off without an accident or the occurrence 
of an incident that in the slightest degree marred the plea- 
sure of the occasion. Mr. Peabody was heard to say that 
the day was one of the happiest of his life. Shortly after 
witnessing the scene he wrote a second check of five hun- 
dred thousand dollars for the Trustees of the Peabody Insti- 
tute. The donations of Mr. Peabody to the city amount to 
over a million dollars. A sum sufficient to supply diplomas 
with gifts and medals amounting to five hundred and fifty 
dollars per annum, besides the cost of preparing the diplo- 
mas and medals, was appropriated by Mr. Peabody, in the 
year 1858, for the use of the three High Schools. Those 
schools have experienced the value of the Peabody prizes 
for the past eight years. 

Many incidents of peculiar interest occurred during the 
passage of the procession. Some of them are indicative of 
the true feeling of the great heart of Mr. Peabody, in its as- 
sociations with a mind of sufficient magnitude to consent to 
the appropriation of nearly a thousand million dollars to the 
uses of humanity. A little girl approached with a bouquet 
of flowers. As she reached out her hand to deliver the pre- 
sent, she lisped ''Mr. Peabody." The beauty of the child's 
person and the sweetness of her voice were irresistible. 
Mr. Peabody, seized the little donor and lifting her up gave 
her a hearty kiss. Several hundred of the sweet children, 
many of whom were old. enough to enjoy the favor, shared 
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la the same generous exhibition of the sympathy of the 
great man. 

While arranging for the presentation of the children, I 
requested that all the Peabody medals that could be secured 
should be provided for the occasion. Over a hundred and 
fifty young ladies, graduates of the Female High Schools, 
appeared with their stars of gold, significantly engraved 
and suspended by chains of the same metal about their 
necks. The practical exemplification of the good man's 
sympathy appeared in the well applied kiss which each of 
the young ladies received. A memento so artlessly exhibi- 
ted, so beautiful, so almost sacred in its character, will be 
borne through life by the unsophisticated recipients of the 
good man's blessing. The blending of the feelings and the 
flowers in the association of age and youth, inclosed in acts 
so thoroughly natural, were indicative of nature's purest 
purpose in so innocent a pursuit of her enjoyment. In the 
thoughtful witness of the scene the prayer was irresistible, 
that the pure young heart might retain its unspotted fame, 
to be transmitted through the years that whiten with their 
frosts tlie head of age. The memorial of this day of glad- 
ness alike to the old man and the children will be personally 
effective for three quarters of a century after his form shall 
have been committed to the dust. Could one moment of 
such happy interest be experienced by the men who grasp 
their millions of treasure, they would doubtless be impelled 
to imitate the deeds by which the name of George Peabody 
has been rendered illustrious. They are nature's better 
impulses that say to men who have the means ** Go and do 
thou likewise." 

For the purpose of preserving in its proper association 
the address of Mr. Peabody to the twenty thousand children 
of the Public Schools of Baltimore, I embody it in this part 
of my report : 

ADDRESS OF MR. PEABODY. 

''When I arrived in Baltimore on Wednesday, my dear 
young friends, I did not expect to meet you thus, but find- 
ing by a visit from your School Commissioners' Board, that 
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such was your desire, I concluded to meet you even should 
it be necessary to postpone my departure from Baltimore 
beyond the time originally fixed. And I take to myself 
no credit for doing so, for I assure you that my desire 
to see you is as. strong as yours can possibly be to see 
me ; and never have I seen a more beautiful sight than this 
vast collection of interesting children. The review of the 
finest army of soldiers clothed in brilliant uniforms and 
attended by the most delighful strains of martial music, 
could never give me one-half the pleasure that it does to 
loot upon you here, with your bright and happy faces. For 
the sight of such an army as I have spoken of would be as- 
sociated with thoughts of bloodshed- and human suffering — 
of strife and violence ; but I may well compare you on the 
other hand to an army of Peace, and your mission on earth 
is not to destroy your fellow-creatures, but to be a blestjing 
to them ; and your path, when you go out from these Pub- 
lic Schools, is to be marked, not by ravages and desolation, 
but, I trust, by kindly words and actions, and by good will 
to all you meet. 

With such an assemblage as this, therefore, I am glad to 
have my name associated, as I see that it is, by the badges 
worn by many of you, and I shall feel it to be a very great 
honor if the medals thus bearing my name shall continue, 
as I am informed they have heretofore done, to prove incen- 
tives to application, diligence and good conduct, and I shall 
ever take a sincere interest in those to whom they are 
awarded. 

There is another relation in which I look upon you, and 
that is as the future guardians of the Institute from which I 
speak to you. For, in a few short years you will have left 
the places you now occupy, and taking the positions of those 
now in active life, will have the care and enjoy the privi- 
leges of this Institution. And I hope most earnestly that 
it may be the means of all the good to you that was contem- 
plated in its foundation, and that you on your part may see 
that it is carried on always with kind feeling and harmony. 
And 8O9 1 trusty my dear young friends, that in passing by 
this edifice — young though you are now — you will feel in 
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looking upon it, not that it is one for grown-up men and 
women, and with which you have no concern, but that it is 
yours also ; that you will at no distant day have a right in 
it as your heritage, and so will even now in your tender 
years take an interest in it and all things connected with it. 

I have now but little advice to give you, for I am sure 
that your parents and your teachers have bestowed, and al- 
ways will bestow, upon you the kindest and most earnest 
counsel ; but I would say, attend closely to your studies, 
and remember that your close attention to them is a thou- 
sand times more important to you than to your teachers. 
Bear in mind that the time of your studies, though it may 
now appear long to you, is in reality very brief, and at a 
future day, when it is perhaps too late, you yourselves will 
feel that it is so. Do not be ashamed to ask advice and take 
counsel from those older than yourselves ; the time will come 
when you, in your turn, may advise those younger than 
you, and who will follow in your footsteps. Strive always 
to imitate the good examples of others. I am glad that 
your assemblage is in this most interesting place, for I hope 
that your future recollections of this occasion may be con- 
nected with the thought of him whose statue crowns yon- 
der beautiful monument, the illustrious Father of his 
Country, and that you may be induced to take him more 
and more for your model ; for he, pre-eminently great 
among men, was also great and good in his boyhood and 
youth. As time has passed, it has rendered eulogy of him 
as superfluous as if we were to praise the sun for iter bright- 
ness, and it is as the most perfect example for imitation 
the world has ever seen, that we must look upon the char- 
acter of Washington. Remember, then, his youthful life;' 
the instances, too familiar to need repeating by me, of 
his truthfulness, his self-denial, his integrity, his perse- 
verence, his reverence for age, his affection for his parents, 
and his fear of 6od. Finally, strive always to act as if the 
eye of your Heavenly Father were upon you, and if you do 
tbift. His countenatice will always smile u^on you. 

1 fear, my young friends, this is the last timcf I shall 
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ever speak to you. I therefore bid you farewell. Grod 
bless you all." 

VISITS OF FOREiaN OBNTLBMEN. 

Among our numerous visitors during the year were two 
foreign gentlemen whose position and purpose entitle them 
to especial notice. Mr. J. Kapnist Attache, of one of the 
Secretaries of the Emperor of Russia, made a visit of in- 
spection to several of the schools. He was highly delighted 
with the order, and reading, and singing of the young 
ladies of the High Schools. In an address to the teachers 
and students of the Western School, he stated that there 
are many schools of high character in his country but none of 
them equal to that school. He said it would delight him 
very much, on his return home, to bear with him the memory 
of the pleasant entertainment with which he had been favor- 
ed by the young ladies, and to teill Lis people of the elegant 
building in which the school is conducted, and of the beau- 
tiful ladies of which it is composed. 

The visit of Mr. Kapnist was official. He was com- 
missioned to examine the working of the difiFerent de- 
partments of our government in its General and State, 
and county relations. The identity of the public schools 
with each department was an especial object of his mission. 

Mons. Choteau, of Paris, came to this city a few weeks 
after the departure of Mr. Kapnist. His object was to ob- 
tain information in the same relations, though not officially, 
on behalf of his government. His observations were mi- 
nute and extended. They were designed for use in a his- 
torical embodiment. He was surprised and pleased with 
the proficiency of our schools, and expressed his admiration 
of the excellent order that prevailed, and the elegant man- 
ner in which the young ladies of the High Schools acquitted 
themselves. 

CONCLUSIOlf. 

I have endeavored to present, in this report, as fair and as 
close a view as possible of the working of our public school 
system, together with the condition of the schools and 
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8chbol premises, and such other matters as have appeared 
iu their coDDection. I assumed, in the design, a laborious 
and difficult task. To enumerate the varied peculiarities of 
the schools in their respective relations, requires an inti- 
mate familiarity with their characteristics, as well as with 
their operations. I have endeavored to discharge the duty 
as fairly as possible, and as fully as time and space admitted. 
That our schools are making progress is witnessed by the 
record. There is no room for doubt that the prospect for the 
future in intellectual development is more favorable than it 
has been at any previous period. The active and zealous 
co-operation of the City Council with the School Board, and 
its extended service of teachers, is what is necessary for fur- 
ther advancement. By the united labors of each depart- 
ment, the great cause of education may receive its proper 
support, and be assured of its success. Never in the his- 
tory of mankind was the service more needed. The ele- 
ments of human character seem to be incongruous. They 
are at war with each other. In their wild rage they need 
the hand of the educator. In the sohool the pacification 
may be wrought. It may pass from the child to the ^pa- 
rent, and thus reach society. The philantrophist, while he 
regrets the condition, will labor to effect its removal. Ev- 
ery true educator, every true friend of education is such 
philanthropist. In the sphere of each co-laborer some 
part of the work may be accomplished. Our school agen- 
cies should be kept active in the extent of their opera- 
tions. The provision of the means is with the City Coun- 
cil. The proper appropriation of the means, when provided, 
is the duty of the School Board. The working of the edu- 
tional element is the service of the teacher. In the ener- 
getic action of these several departments of the enterprise, 
there must be progress. Let such union be witnessed in 
its earnestness and activity, and great results may be an- 
ticipated. 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. N. M'JILTON, 

SuperifUendetU. 
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SIXTEENTH ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT. 



The Annual Commencement was held in the Holliday Street Theatre, Thurs- 
daj morning, July the 5th. 

I. Certificates were given to the eipht followtng, in testimony of their baring 
siitidfactorily completed the Classical course of four years : 

EMMET BROWN, GEORGE LAWRENCE IRVIN, 

DANIEL GREENBAUM, ALVIN PARKER KENNEDY, 

WILLIAM THOMAS HARVEY, SOLOMON LAUER, 

DERRICK KBYSER HOUCK, ANDREW TROEGEB. 

n. Certificates were given to the three following, in testimony of their having 
Mtisfactorily completed the English course of four years : 

JOHN EDWIN JONES, JOHN HENRY MILLER, 

JOHN DONOVAN RICHARDSON. 

III. Certificates were given to the deven following, in testimony of their having 
natisfactorily completed the Partial English course of two years: 

JOHN MASON ARMSTRONG, JAMES STEVENSON PEED, 

THEODORE DOBLER, THOMAS OLIVER RENWICK, 

JOHN THOMAS FRANCIS, ALBERT HOLLAND ROGERS, 

THOMAS CRAIG MOFFETT, HARRY WELLS RUSK, 

WILLIAM HARRISON NORTH, WILLIAM SCHOENHARDT, 
EDWARD WASHINGTON TUDOR. 

IV. The following distinctions were awarded by the Facnlty : 

SOLOMON LAUER The Honorary Oration. 

GEORGE LAWRENCE IRVIN The Valedictory Oration. 

EMMET BROWN The Salutatory Address. 

V. The Peabody Frizes, (in all $500,) were awarded as follows : 

or THE FIB8T GRADE, $100 EACH. 

SOLOMON LAUER, GEORGE LAWRENCE IRVIN, 

DANIEL GREENBAUM. 

OF THE SECOND GRADE, $50 EACH. 

ANDREW TROEGER, WILLIAM THOMAS HARVEY, 

EMMET BROWN, JOHN EDWIN JONES. 

They were bestowed by a Committee of the Peabody Institute, consisting of 
Keverdy Johnson, Jr., and Joseph Cushing, Jr., Esqrs. 

VI. The following members of the class were pronounced ^^DistUtffuieked,'^ 
their graduating averages being 90 or upwards: Solomon Laoer, 97.8; George 
L. Irrin, 96.2; Daniel Greenbanm, 95.9; Andrew Troeger, 94.9; Emmet 
Brown, 93.9; William T. Harvey, 92.8 ; John Edwin Jones, 90.4. The follow- 
ing were pronounced ^^Jleritorioutf^' their graduating averages being 80 or nj»- 
wards: Alvin P. Kennedy, 89.4; John H. Miller, 89.3; John D. Richard- 
son, 81.5. 



REPORT. 



Baltimore Citt Collbgb, 

December 31, 1866. 
To the Commissioners of Public Schools : 

Gentlemen: — By an ordinance of the Mayor and City 
Council, approved on the 5th of October, our name was 
changed from the Central High School to the Baltimorb 
CjTY College. This institution having entered upon exis- 
tence, in September, 1839, I now present its twenty-eighth 
annual report. 

In the year 1865, our course of study was extended to 
embrace five years, with a view to granting additional ad- 
vantages to those of our students who might be ambitious 
of a more complete education, so as to place them on a level 
with the graduates of other colleges ; and now, by the 
change of name, we have a significant pledge of the jsettled 
purpose, both of the Commissioners and the City Council, 
to elevate the position and character of this school. I, 
therefore, renew the recommendation, that collegiate powers 
be sought from the proper authorities, so that we may be 
able to grace our graduates with honors similar to those 
conferred by other American Colleges. 

The Sixteenth Annual Commencement was held in the 
Holliday Street Theatre, on Thursday morning, the 5th of 
July. An appropriate address wa? delivered, at the open- 
ing of the exercises, by Dr. Joseph D. Brooks, Chairman 
of the committee, and one at the close,- to the class, by R. 
Daniel, Esq., President of your Board. Eleven young men 
received certificates of having successfully prosecuted the 
full course of four years; and eleven, also, received certi- 
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iScates of having completed the Partial course of two years. 
The Peabody Prizes were bestowed by a committee of the 
Peabody Institute consisting of Reverdy Johnson, Jr., and 
Joseph Gushing, Jr., Esqs. The exercises were highly sat- 
isfactory to the friends of the school. A more particular 
mention of the proceedings will be found on the page pre- 
ceding this report. 

An examination of candidates for admission was held in 
this building on Friday, the 6th of July. As the result, 
of 157 examined, 72 passed, and 118 were admitted upon 
the recommendation of the committee. 

At a meeting of the Board, on the 17th of July, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted : 

'^ After the annual examination of candidates from thd 
Grammar Schools for admission into the Centrlil High 
School, if it shall be found that there are tacant seats in 
said school, then an examination of candidates from all 
other schools, whose parents or guardians shall be citizehs 
of Baltimore, shall be held, under the direction of the 
committee, to fill such vacant seats ; provided, that no stu- 
dent of the High School shall be considered a candidate for 
the Peabody Prizes, who has not passed one full year in 
a Grammar School." 

This resolution was passed so late in the season, that but 
little resulted from it, this year. Several candidates were 
examined, however, at the opening of the sessions, in Sep- 
tember, one only of whom was found qualified for admis- 
sion. Next summer, due notice to the public should be 
given, and a regularly appointed examination held under 
this rule, when greater results may be expected. 

It would seem that the institutions of our country, social, 
political, and religious, arie, just now, engaging more of the 
attention of the people 6f Europe, than heretofore. So I 
infer, from having recently received quite a number of dis- 
tinguished strangers, desirous of personally examining the 
organization and workings of our schools, besides indivi^ 
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nals and delegations from other parts of our own country. 
Of these I will here name, — 

The Baron Mackay^ son of the President of the Council 
of State of Holland, accompanied hy two English gentlemen, 
Sir David Wedderburne, and Mr. Charlep Dalrymple, and' 
introduced by the Hon. J. H. B. Latrobe : 

M, Kapnist, Secretary of the Private Cabinet of the Em- 
peror of Bussia, introduced by Col. Brantz Mayer : 

M. Leon Chotteau, Avocat de Paris, an author of repu- 
tation, who intends a work upon this country and its insti- 
tutions, introduced by a letter from Hon. Wm. H. Seward, 
Secretary of State. 

A very intelligent delegation from the Common Council 
and School Board of Boston, with Mayor Lincoln as Chair- 
man, made us a visit ; also, a similar delegation from Phila- 
delphia, with Hon. Edward Shippen as Chairman. We 
were pleased to see in the company of thesse delegations a 
considerable number of the Commissioners and members of 
Council of this city. In this connection we acknowledge 
also the annual visit of the City Council, and a special visit 
of members of the committee on education in the First 
Branch. 

These visits were gratifying, and as an evidence that this 
College, as a part of our school system, is becoming more 
an object of interest, both at home and abroad, are encour- 
aging, and should stimulate to yet greater effort to make 
it worthy the approbation of all who are competent and 
willing to inquire into its character and condition. 

The new building for our accommodation remains in statu 
quo ante beUum. 

The authorized curriculum covering a period of five years 
is hereto appended ; also, the schedule of work for the cur- 
rent academic year ; the catalogue, etd., etc. I should say^ 
in regard to this curriculum, that any attempt of the kind 
can only effectually exhibit what is proposed as a total re- 
sult ; but in practically prosecuting it with successive 
classes, some departure from it must occur from various 
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causes, especially when changes in the faculty involve also 
changes in the adjustment of chairs. 

Several changes have taken place, both in the members of 
the faculty and in the organization of the departments of 
study, since my last report. Professors Heilig, Wentz and 
Witte are no longer of our number. The department of 
belles-lettres has been divided, Prof. Lovejoy retaining his- 
tory and rhetoric, whilst the English language and litera- 
ture has been assigned to Prof. J. Willis Westlake ; so that 
the whole time of these gentlemen is bestowed upon history 
and the English language in its entire extent, including 
elocution and rhetoric, — an arrangement from which it is 
hoped great advantage will result to our students. Dr. 
Edmund G. Waters, a well known professional gentleman 
of this city, is now the Professor of Natural Science, and is 
earnestly and ably discharging the duties of that chair. Dr. 
S. E. W. Becker, an eminent linguist, has been elected 
Professor of the French and Latin languages. He teaches 
all the French and part of the Latin ; and is a highly ac- 
complished scholar and excellent instructor. The German 
language, has for some years past, through necessity, been 
divided between two teachers, each having other duties. It 
is now made a' distinct chair, to which Mr. L. B. Peet, well 
known as a teacher of that language, has been elected, and 
to which he is devoting himself very zealously. The other 
chairs remain as heretofore. 

The school is well organized ; the Professors all striving 
to promote study in their respective departments ; the 
scholars generally tractable and well behaved ; whilst the 
average progress is tolerably satisfactory. 

To the members of the faculty and the committee I make 
my acknowledgments for their hearty co-operation. 
All which is respectfully submitted, 

Thomas D. Baird. 
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STUDENTS OF BALTIMORE CITY OOLLEaE, 

FOR THB YBAR COBOiENCING SBPTEMBER Isr, 1866. 



FOURTH TEAR.— 21. 



I Class.— John H. Appell, David E. Ball, Wm. J. Chi- 
chester, Thomas C. Clark, Thomas W. Crook, Charles E. 
Davis, Henry Dunlap, George W. Gillaspey, Edward D. 
Halbert, George Hinman, Robert R. Leitch, Albert B. J. 
Lish, George E. Maydwell, Daniel 8. Miller, Elmer S. Mil- 
ler, William R. Miller, John R. Riall, John W. R. Sum- 
wait, James F. Supplee, Herman W. Thomiz, Francis M. 
H. Toft. 

THIRD YEAR.— 36. 

H Class. — John S. Campbell, John G, Chapman^ George 
C. M. R. Daneker, James Darrington, John J. Dobler, 
Charles H. Faringer, John J. Fanpel, James H. Ferguson, 
Harry J. Ford, Marcus A. Frank, Charles E. Garitee, Ben- 
jamin F. Grove, George M. Harkness, George A. Hartman, 
William D. Jameson, William F. A. Kemp, Ephraim Key- 
ser, James W. Kirkman, George W. Kirwan, George C. 
Kronmiller, George T. R. Lewis, Jacob L. Moffetfc, Robert 
M. Neilson, Thomas T. Nelson, Edward Norwood, Myer 
Plant, Newton S. Rutter, Richard H. Shedrick, John J. 
Spies, W. H. Sroud, Seymour B. Storke, Samuel E. Thomp- 
son, Edward Torsch, George R. Veazey, David P. Vincent, 
James J. Zimmerman. 
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^ SECOND YEAB.^«3. 

G Class.— SimoQ Alexander, Charles C. Andrews, Wil- 
liam U. ^nnan, Julius Bamberger, William T. Barrett, 
John'Baumgartner, James H. Bay, John W. Cave, Samuel 
R. Chichester, Albert D. Clark, George R. Clark, James G. 
Clark, William fe. Clayton, Louis S. 'Clunet, Josiah IS. 
Cobb, Benjamin Cohen, Ephraim Cohen, Daniel Constan- 
tine, John T. Coughlin, Francis A. Daneker, Thomas G. De- 
Ford, Jabez Dew, Harry C. Duff, Henry W. Evans. 

F Class. — Jacob Federleicht, Hermann Frey, Albert M. 
Frost, Edwatrd Gable, John J. M. Gallagher, Edward W. 
Gorman, James T. Green, Naphtali B. Greensfelder, Mo- 
ses Hamburger, Columhus J. Hamilton, Richard A. Harris, 
Edward E. Harvey, James L. Helm, Charles Hill, James 
C. Hill, Robert M. Hoffman, Franklin J, Hoffmann, George 
T. Holton, Washington Irvin, Arthur G. Jackson, Ernest 
Jameson, William C. Jenness, Ogier Keen, Henry S. Kel- 
ler, Edward W. King, William W. Knight, Lawrence 
Kuszmaul, John L. Lewis, Charles E. Loane, Joseph K. 
Love. 

E Class.— George P. McCollum, Charles C. McDowell, 
Patrick T. McNeill, James L. McPhail, William H. N. 
Marsh, William G. Middleton, James Millar, Daniel 8. 
Miller, George C. Miller, George W. Moore, George R. 
Mowel, James R. Myers, William T. O'Reilly, Robert Peed, 
Edward P. PhelpS, Jonathan Rogers, Edward Schubert, 
Frederick C. Seeman, Adam H. Seltzer, Philip E. Shock, 
Charles G. Snow, Wilton Snowden, Benjamin F. Swain, 
James R. Tucker, John W. Turnbull, Joseph G. Wells, 
George W. Weiner, William J. Williarfs, Charles E. M. 
Young, 

FIRST TEAR.— 119. 

D Class. — John H. Adams, George C. Addison, Henry 
C. Applegarth, William J. Applegarth, William L. Armi- 
ger, Franklin W. Bandel, James Barkley, Caleb E. Partgis, 
Robert Baumgartner, George W. Baxley, James W. Beach- 
am, Edgar S. Bevans, Theodore A. Biscoe, Mark A^ 
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Blumenberg, John H. Bond, Albert H. Boweo, William 
Boyd, Archibald Brackenridge, Edwin T. Bright, James 
W. Broumel, Edward Brown, William A. Butler, Harry 
Carr, William W. Christopher, William J. Clendenin, An- 
thony CI ine, Adolph Cohen, Gideon Cohen, William Cole, 
Albert M. Collins, George W. W, Cox, Harry C. Cox, 
Charles F. DeLacour, William Dentsch. 

C Class. — William J. Eckel, Emanuel Eilan, John Elli- 
ott, Franklin P. Ferguson, Henry S. France, Wilbur T. 
France, Alexander Francis, Simon L. Frank, Owen Gaw- 
tjirop, Albert Goodman, James C. Gorman, Thomas Gos- 
den, William K. H. Gould, Henry E. Grape, Frederick 
Grese, John R. Hackney, Martin Hamburger, George W. 
Hamill, John D. C. Hanna, Henry R. Harris, Charles C. 
Hemmick, William H. Hiss, Charles H. Jackson, Nathan 
Jacobsen, George F. Jones, Walter Jones, John A. Kalten- 
bach, William C. Keach, Daniel T. Kenney, Thomas M. 
Kent, Rudolph F. Keyser, George A. Kirby, Samuel D. 
Kirwan. 

B Class. — Charles J. Lambrecht, George B. Lish, Nelson 
0, Jjister, Harry I. Lobe, William V. Logan, Charles M. 
McCahan. James C. McGee, Henry F. Magness, George H. 
Martin, George I. Matliison, Alexander Millar, James H. 
Millar, William D. Miller, Peter B. Millikin, Levin Mitch- 
ell, Franklin P. Morgan, James E. Murray, Theodore H. 
P. Nagle, Howard K. Newcomer, Wjlliam A. Nichols, 
George L. Nippard, James O'Brien, John Parker, Charles 
J. Parsons, Charles H. Quigley. 

A Class. —Richard M. Ray, Miles S. Read, Frank M. 
Richardson, Henor A. Richmond, John A. Rixse, Emil 
Rommel, Harry W. Rusk, Jacob E. Ryttenberg, Matthias 
A. Sanders, John W. Banner, John T. Shannon, William 
C. W, Shreck, Charles Spieker, Harry 0. Spilman, Abra- 
ham Spitz, Theodore P. Spitz, Edward Stehl, Rudolph 
Stehl, William P. Thompson, James W. Tipton, John M. 
Toner, Frederick W. Van Nortwick, I. Parker Veazey, Da- 
vid H. Warfield, William A. N. Wayson, William . M. 
Woods, George Young. 
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EEOITATIONS OF BALTIMOBE CITT COLLEGE, 

55th and 56th Termi. 



X. BICITATIOHI HIAED lAOH WEEK BT THl nVERAL PS0TB»OB8. 

Prof. BAIRD.— Mental and Moral Pbilosopbj, 3 times; Constitution of the 

Ugited States, 1 ; Algebra, 5 ; Latin, 8 ; Class preparing, 1 IS 

Prof. MORGAN.— Greek, 7 times; Latin, 15; Class preparing, 1 23 

Dr. MoINTIRE — Mensuration, 9 times ; Algebra, 5; Sunrejing, 3; Astrono- 
my, 2; Analytical Geometry, 3; Class preparing, 1 ^ 23 

Prof. ELLIOTT.— Algebra, 10 times; Geometry, 12; Class preparing, 1 23 

Prof. WEBSTER.— Writing, 16 times; Book-Keeping, 7 23 

Prof. LOVEJOY.— History, 13 times ; Rhetoric and Elocution, 10 ^ 23 

Dr. WATERS.— Natural Philosophy, 11 times; Physiology, 9 ; Chemistry, 3.. 23 

Dr. BECKER.— French, 11 times; Latin, 12 '. 23 

Prof. PEET.— German, 23 times 23 

Prof. WESTLAEE.— English Language, 21 times; English Literature, 2....23 

II. — ^RSaTATIOVB MADE EACH WEEK BT THE BEYERAL CLASSES. 

I Class. — Latin, 4 times; Greek, 4; French, 2; German, 2; Mental and 
Moral Philosophy, 3 ; Constitution of the United States, 1 ; Rhetoric, I ; 
English Literature, 1 ; Analytical Geometry, 3 ; Astronomy, I ; Chemis- 
try, 3 ^ « 25 

H Class. — Latin, 3 times; Greek, 3; French, 3; German, 3; Surveying, 3; 
Astronomy, I ; Book-Keeping, 1 ; Natural Philosophy, 3 ; History, 2 ; 

Rhetoric, 1; Elocution, 1; English Literature, 1 — 25 

G Class. — Latin, 4 times ; French, 2 ; German, 2 ; Mensuration, 3 ; Geome- 
try, 4 ; Book- Keeping, 2 ; Physiology, 3 ; History, 1 ; Rhetoric and Elo- 
cution, 1; English Language, 3 25 

F Class.— Same as G 25 

£ Class.— Same as G ; 25 

D Class. — Latin, 4 times ; German, 3 ; Algebra and Geometry, 6 ; Natural 
. Philosophy, 2; Writing, 4; History, 2; English Language, 3; Elocu- 
tion, 1; Preparing, 1 25 

C Class. — Same as D 25 

B Class. — Same as D 25 

A Class. — Same as D ........25 
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FIRST YEAR. 



Eaglish Grammar and Analysis, Latin, commenced, 

Elocutioni German^ ^' 

History of England, Alegebra, completed, 

Writing, Geometry, III Books. 
Nature Philosopfaiy, (elementary,) 

SECOND TEAR. 

Composition and Elocution, Latin, continued, 

Rhetoric, German, " 

History of Rome, French, conraenced, 

Book-Keeping, Geometry, ooml>leted, 

Physical Geography, Plane Trigonometry, 

Physiology, Mensuration. 

THIRD YEAR. 

Composition and Elocution, Latin, continued. 

Rhetoric, continued, Greek, commenced, (optional, ) 

History of Greece, French and German, continued, 

Book-Keeping, completed, Surveying, Leveling and Navigation. 

Natural Philosophy, (full course,) Astronomy, commenced. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

Original Speeches and Elocution, Latin, continned, 

History of the Ancient Empires, Greek, *' 

Mental Philosophy, French, ** 

Moral Philosophy, German, " 

Constitution of the United States, Spherical Trigonometry, 

Chemistry, Astronomy,' completed, 

Geology, Review of Mathematics . 

FIFTH YEAR. 

Jgssaj'S and Original Speeches, Latin, continued, 

Logic, Gr«ek, " 

Mental Philosophy, (2d conrse,) French, " . 

Moral Philosophy, (2d course, ) German, '< 

Political Philosophy, Analjrtical Geometry sntf OalculuSj 

Political Economy, The higher Physics.* 

15 
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PUPILS ADMITTED TO THE BALTIMORE CITY C0UE6E, 

WITH THE WORK PERFORMED BY EAtJIi. 



The small fig^ires, 1, 2, 3, indicate fourths. 



GRAMMAR SCHOOL, No. 1. 
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Armiger, Wm. L 

Deutsch, William 

France, Henry S. 

France, Wilbur T: 

Francis, Alexander 

Kirwan, Samuel D 

McGee, James 

Magness, Henry F 
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3Iurray, James B 
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Beacham, James W.... 

Bowen, Albert M 

Jaoobsen, Nathan 

*McNamar, John W... 
ShiiQnon, John T 
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Cole, WUliam C , 

Jones, Wa^lter. 
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Millikin, Peter B.... 
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EASTERN FEMALE HIGH SCHOOL. 



REPORT OP THE PRINCIPAL 



(^n^Uxn ^female liijh I^f6a0l, 



ACCOMPANYING PAPERS. 



MDCCCLXyi. 



COI«^»^ITTBB 



^^MAlili MI^M @.©MOO&S. 



THOMAS I. PITT, 
WILLIAM 0. ARTHUR, 
JAMES H. COX, 
JOSEPH MERRIFIELD, 
CALEB B. HVNES, 
FRANKLIN METZGER, 
ROBERT DANIEL, Ex-ofcio. 



FACULTY OF EASTEBN FEMALE HIGH SCHOOL. 



Pbinctpal, 
NATHANIEL H. THAYER, 

Moral and Natural Pbilosophj, ChemiBtrj, Astronomj. 

Assistants, 
ELIZABETH A. BAEB, 

Rhetoric, English Literature, Physiologj, Elocution. 

SARAH L. BASSFORD, 

History, Oiammar. 

EMMA E. COLES, 

Penmanship, Etymology, Elocution 

LAURA V. DbVALIN, 

Natural Philosophy, Rhetoric, Botany, Constitution U. States. 

MARY C. GEDDE8, 

Algebra, Geometry. 

MAKGAKET D. TARR, 

Arithmetic, AiUrooomy. 

LAURA M. MULLIN, 

Dmwing. 

MARIE. C. LEFEBVRE, 

French. 

CALVIN S. ROOT, 

Vocal Music. 



COMPOSITION WEEKLY. 



Miss Baer, Classes G and H. Miss Bassford, Class F. Miss Geddes, Classes 
D and E. Miss Tarr, Class C. Mistt DeValin, Class B. Miss Coles, Class A. 



REf^ORT. 



Eastern Femalb High SjHOol, 

Baltimore, December 15, 1866. 

To the Commissioners of PuUic Schools : 

Gentlemen : — I have the honor to state that 131 pupijji 
of the last year returned in September, 122 were admitted 
from Female Grammar Schools Nos. 2, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 13 
and 14, and one was transferred from the Western School. 
Ten having withdrawn since, we have on the roll, at this 
date, 244, and an average absence of 10 or 15 per cent., 
which I attribute, mainly, to sickness, as few notes require 
the endorsement of a Commissioner. The establishment, at 
present partial, of a department system, has produced bene- 
ficial scholastic results beyond anticipation, while the gen- 
eral circulation of the classes has greatly improved the 
discipline. With few exceptions, at present unavoidable, 
each teacher has the universal charge of all in certain stu- 
dies. That the specific responsibility thus imposed has been 
appreciated, ai^d, as a consequence, has been productive of 
greater interest, and of greater effort, is evident from the. 
marked change I have communicated. Under such influ- 
ences, and the operations of a Fourth Year, our future 
graduates ought to approximate closer to the standard con- 
templated in the orgauiisation of the High Schools than 
any of their predecessors have done, and this should as- 
suredly be the case with those, who entering with pro- 
per scholastic qualifications, will strictly comply with the 
following conditions : punctual and regular attendance, 
careful study at home, attention to instruction in the reci- 
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tation room, observance of every disciplinary regulation, 
cultivation of moral principle, and a desire to study, and 
effort to be in thought, word and deed, young ladies in 
the strictest sense of that term. Impressed by the truth 
that, as a sentient being, woman is as much entitled to 
mental improvement as man can possibly be, and, by the 
fact, that her influence is folly as potent, for good or evil, 
as his, you have promptly supplied,, and are supplying, 
every facility to educate her as liberally. I trust that bril- 
liant results will reward you for this labor of love. You 
have for some time, been aware of the necessity for pro- 
viding more space for the expanding operations of this 
school. We have done as well as we could in our meagre 
limits ; but, the hour is at hand, when, in view of the in- 
creased demands of the next scholastic year, some action of 
the kind should, at least, be inaugurated. In this juncture 
we are glad to perceive that the matter has been presented 
to the Council, and, being assured of your sanction, we rest 
upon the hope of a '^consummation most devoutly to be 
wished." The Library, small as it is, has proved a bene- 
ficial experiment. The books are taken weekly, generally 
read, and being of the right kind for moral, as well as 
mental improvement, they must, by their sobstitution for 
the seductive and corrupt publications of the day, exert a 
salutary influence. Prom the increase which thfiir late 
appropriation will give us, we may anticipate proportiona- 
bly advantageous results. The Council may be assured of 
the utility of their action. The Board have been well 
aware of the interruptions which this school has experienced 
from its very frequent change of teachers, and from an im- 
possibility to meet, from our contracted limits, expansions 
which must be provided for in the future, yet we are happy' 
in being able to say that these obstacles have not prevented 
our onward and upward progress. Possessing this eminence 
in common with our sister school, I think that, without 
egotism, we can safely assert that the citizens of Baltimore 
may be justly proud of institutions that have not their su- 
periors, of like rank, anywhere existing. It is impossible, 
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for a judgment of success, to even approximate a demon- 
stration of the good influence which those pupils, who true 
to what has been taught them, and true to their better na- 
ture, may have exerted, and may exert, but an estimate of 
their preparation for more tangible usefulness, may be 
gleaned from our riecords of the past ten years. They say 
that the number of our graduates who have filled positions 
in this school is 14 ; the position of Principals in Female 
Grammar Schools, 9 ; of Principals in Primary Schools, 43. 
To these must be added the legion who have filled, or are 
filling, subordinate situations, and many, also, who have 
held a high rank as teachers in private institutions and in 
families. These statistics were furnished by Misses Baer 
and Bassford, to whom. I am also indebted for the following 
quotation from a letter received by a parent of a graduate 
of year before last, after an examination by the President 
of one of our County Boards.' This young lady held a 
secondary rank in her class, though a high one: *' I write 
to say what she conceives will, and what, I am sure, should 
give you pleasure, that she acquitted herself handsomely in 
every branch upon which she was examined, and in many, 
80 well that nothing better is required. Her general aver- 
age in seven studies ranges from 90 to 100." A more than 
ordinary attendance at the Annual Commencement of this 
school, on which occasion 33 young ladies were graduated, 
exhibited a gratifying evidence of an increasing interest in 
the great cause in which we are engaged. Commensurate 
with our appreciation of that interest, I trust may be our ex- 
ertions. The welcome presence of the Peabody Committee 
was doubly welcome from a thrilling sense of the unparal- 
leled bene§cence of that great and good man, who approx- 
imates more closely to him who ^' went about doing good," 
than any living being, and from such associations the to- 
kens of his generous intentions should be more precious than 
the gift of an emperor. As in the physical, so in the 
moral, world ** one star differeth from another star in glo- 
ry," yet the class of '66 all deserved the honors they re- 
ceived, and as the cherished children of our care, they will 
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ever have our prayers for the richest of heavcD's blessings 
npon them. I commend to your continued confidence and 
favor all my associates, not only for an unremitting devo- 
tion to their scholastic charge, but for their prompt compli- 
ance with any wish I may express for the better government 
of the school. You will be pleased to know that the gen- 
eral deportment of the pupils of this school is of a lady- 
like character, and that I have abundant evidence of a gen- 
eral prevalence of moral sentiment, in some cases of a very 
high standard. I trust that the result of our united exer<^ 
tions may, under a continuance of the fostering care you 
have ever so liberally extended, meet your utmost desire 
and expectation. 

Tendering you, gentlemen, the compliments of the season, 
I remain, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

Nathaniel H. Thayer. 



ooMMiasioNpta 0f jnmio scHooifl. %kl 



Oampbill, Gborohul G. A.— Fibqt Hovob. Thi Amirioait NAfioi. 

Ounpbell, Sarak A - Smiling Faoei. 

OUnCi Rebeccas Tempest; 

Cook, Grace H The Flower Qirl. 

Orocier, Marj C Waiting. 

0ePaepe, Caroline M Air. 

Delcher, Georgia In Rninfl. 

Duff, Ida I Songs of the Tear. 

Dalej, Rosina L Sea Yiewi. 

Swing, Mary B Yicissitnde. 

Kldridge, Malvina D • « In Rnins. 

Griffith, John-anna "Pnt Money in Thy Pane." 

Gilmore, Annie Fadeth. 

Hall, Henrietta U Dreama. 

Hancock, Rosalie G '^Hecareth for yon." 

Henderson, Laura F ; The Tonng Lady of Fashion. 

Hoskins, Elizabeth N <<In My Father's Honse." 

JOMBS, NOBAH. — SlOOND HONOR YaLBDIOTOET 

Lambrecht, Matilda A « Philanthropy. 

Mitchell, Lucy Coming in and Going ont. 

Macneal, Ida H Across the RiTer. 

Nones, Adelaide I..... Sleeping. 

Oppenheimer, Sarah How we travel. 

Parr, Emily W Hallowed Ground. 

Scott, Florence B Unfortunate People. 

Small, Lettia M Press ont 

Stbobbl, Barbara. — ^Third Hohoe Salctatort. 

Sinclair, Sarah ^....<*At eve there shall be light" 

Stuart, Florence Hurry t 

Taylor, Margaret A... » Poetry of War. 

Thomas, Annie R ;.- Fancy and Reality. 

Thomas, Emma W Some things I liln. 

Torrington, Elizabeth A..., No such word •» Fftil. 
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RECIPIENTS 



piiA@@B¥ @^£fi® mm®At^^ 



niiST a-R.-A.iDB, 



GEORGINA C. A. CAMPBELL, 
NORAH JONES, 
BARBARA STROBEL, 
IDA L DUFF, 
ELIZABETH N. HOPKINS. 



SEOoisrr> Gi-x^wA.r>3B. 



LUCY MITCHELL, 
ROSINA L. DALEY, 
MATILDA A. LAMBRECHT, 
ADELAIDE I. NONE-^, 
FLORENCE E. SCOTT, 
HENRIETTA U. HALL, 
LAURA F. HENDERSON, 
ROSALIE C. HANCOCK, 
MARY C. CROZIER, 
EMMA W. THOMAS. 



r.l 
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NAMES AND WORK 

Of successful candidates for admission into the Eastern Female 
High School from Female Grammar Schools Nos. 2, 3, 5, 
11, 13, 14. 



FEMALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 2. 



BraTiches in which ex- 
amined 



Nnmbt^r of questions... 
No. ma it rt, 4 to each qu, 
Nurober to be oblaiiied. 



A burn J Mary A. ,.,..,. 

Austrian T Jaup 

' JJinyon, Suflan R„,,.,,, 
. Brownley, Mary M 

Baningtou, Josp'ne D 

Cullimore, Mary C..„. 

Depaepe, Mj*ry L 

HelleFj Mary A.. ,_.... 

Krebbs, Qeorglana ..-. 

Lyiej Alice ..»,.. 

*Learyj Emma., ....... 

Leonard J Ellen E 

Koesninckj Annie 

Sinclair, Catherine R.. 

Smith J Fannie A.,, 

SummtjrH, Sarah F..,., 

Stoner, Mary 'J 

Troe^er, Henrietta E,. 

*Taylor, Margaret 

Wilkinson, Merab H.. 

Wilkesj Mary A.. -.,-.. 

♦Did not enter. 
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24 

16 



20 
23 
21 
22 
22 
17 
•21 
22 
21 
24 
19 

ir 
11 

22 

21 
21 
20 
24 
20 
21 
21 
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10 
40 
24 



25 
35 
24 
36 
24 
25 
24 
34 
25 
33 
30 
29 
28 
32 
27 
30 



C 

o 



30 32 

31 I 28 



24 
25 

30 
33 
28 
24 
■35 
32 
24 
34 
24 
31 
25 
30 
26 
27 



27 i 28 
31 j 25 
26 27 



be ' ^ 

•r ' := 

s I ^ 

0-1 I 02 



10 10 i 10 
40 ; 40 i 40 

24 24 ; 24 



32 

30 

33 

I 34 

j 35 

I 34 

' 36 

I 38 

32 

33 

29 

36 

40 

30 

35 

37' 

30 

40 

31- 

30 

33 



37 
35 
33 
40 
32 
37 
38 
31 
34 
38 
37 
38 
32 
28 
33 
30 
32 
34 
38 
30 
30 



20 
20 
15 






66 
204 



' 151 
147 
136 
156 
143 
157 
147 
140 
136 
161 
134 
157 
143 
140 
r42 

i 150 

' 135 
155 
H4 
137 

i 137 
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FEMALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 3. 



Branches in which ex- 
amined 



Ballauff, Laura F 

Collier, Emma E , 

Gilmorfij Virginift, ».,... 

Hamillj Sarah 

Hindes, Elizabeth..,,.., 
Hennaman, MaryR.„.. 
HartogenaiSj Henrietta, 

Hackett. Mary B 

Magraw, Mary 

Eodgers, Norah C * 

Younger, Mary A. 



6 


* 


t^ 








■■5 


a 


JS 


hm 






^ 


o 


a. 


C0 


m, 


iO 


a 


'a 


2 

c 


s 


be 

a 


a 

QJj 


u 


o 


93 


k 


d 


n^ 


< 


O 


o 


ti 


fi. 


CO 


22 


38 


21 


28 


36 




20 


33 


25 


33 


33 




21 


29 


26 


28 


28 




23 


29 


24 


32 


36 




20 


27 


24 


24 


^8 




19 


25 


32 


28 


24 




20 


30 


21 


30 


36 1 




22 


36 


29 


28 


35 




22 


28 


24 


26 


31 




16 


34 


27 


34 


38 




23 


39 


32 


37 


40 





Burns, Jane Mc 

Barker, Agnes 

Carrigan, Laura V 

Clarke, Jeannie L 

*Emory, Mary E 

Foley, Mary A 

Greenbaum, Lena 

Guider, MaryE 

Hackett, Elizabeth G... 

James, Martha G 

Kimball, Maria H 

McCay, Matilda.... 

Magruder, Virginia.... 

Phillips, Maria G 

Webster, Sarah J 



Bastert, Amelia A. 



19 


27 


24 


28 


30 


... 



o 
El 

146 
144 
132 
144 
133 
128 
143 
160 
131 
149 
171 
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21 


38 


32 


36 


38 




21 


24 


31 


24 


32 




21 


36 


26 


28 


38 




21 


34 


29 


25 


36 




20 


34 


32 


34 


34 




24 


33 


37 


36 


36 




21 


27 


26 


24 


30 




16 


31 


24 


27 


32 




20 


26 


27 


25 


25 




19 


24 


28 


33 


34 




24 


26 


32 


33 


35 




21 


36 


35 


27 


37 




21 


26 


35 


30 


34 




21 


34 


33 


34 


38 




21 


24 


30 


25 . 


36 





165 
132 
149 
145 
164 
166 
127 
130 
123 
138 
160 
155 
146 
160 
136 
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128 



*Did not enter. 
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Branches in which ex- 
amined 



Casesdj^j Annie S. 

Deal, Eva 

Eckert, Roaelinda L. N. 

Miller, Isabella 

Mann, Maria E. H 

McDonnelj Mary 

Simmons, Annie R 






24 
24 
24 
24 
22 
24 
2S 



o 



1^ 



37 
34 
34 
34 
30 
36 
30 



as 

be 
o 

C5 



34 
32 
36 
34 
32 
31 
34 



B 
E 

CD 



36 

40 
3T 
36 
39 
35 
3T 



ho 






40 
40 
40 

40 
40 
32 
40 



bo 



FEMALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 11 



Booze, Sarah E 

Bennett, Mary E 

Burton, Kate C 

Bullock, Kate S 

Bowen, Elizabeth 

Crozier, Ida I 

Chance, Mary J 

*Cook, Deborah 

Estlack, Edith S 

*Fi8her, Matilda 

Gait her, Mary 

Hunter, Emma J 

Hitchings, Emma E... 

Jones, Mary V 

Jones, Mary J 

Jones, Emma V 

Keefer, Jessie E 

Lansdale, Elizabeth... 

♦Leddon, Margaret 

Ogier, Mary E 

Eullman, Margaret.... 

*Stoll, Rebecca 

Stewart, Mary 

Schafer, Sophia M 

Smith, Ella E 

Theban, Mary E 



22 


36 


39 


40 


36 




24 


38 


33 


37 


40 




22 


24 


25 


25 


36 




17 


25 


36 


32 


38 




20 


36 


39 


40 


40 




21 


31 


39 


37 


38 




23 


37 


28 


34 


39 




16 


26 


27 


33 


35 




24 


32 


40 


38 


40 




20 


35 


26 


32 


40 




29 


27 


25 


33 


38 




20 


30 


28 


28 


33 




21 


37 


33 


37 


32 




17 


26 


35 


36 


37 




19 


24 


27 


24 


32 




■22 


24 


26 


25 


32 




22 


27 


31 


32 


38 




21 


36 


37 


36 


36 




16 


24 


24 


24 


30 




17 


30 


28 


30 


29 


... 


23 


40 


33 


39 


38 




19 


40 


35 


33 


40 




17 


24 


25 


24 


33 




17 


24 


28 


33 


36 




23 


35 


39 


32 


31 




19 


31 


39 


31 


38 





173 
172 
132 
148 
176 
166 
171 
137 
174 
153 
152 
139 
160 
151 
126 
129 
150 
166 
118 
134 
173 
167 
123 
138 
160 
168 



*Did not enter. 
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FEMALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 13. 



Branches in which ex- 
amined 









^6 


00 


>» 


-e 




^ 


s 


.2 
■'5 




U 


5^ 


ci> 


< 


Q 


O 



Attkinson, Mary R.... 

Arthur, Lanm V 

B<iwen, Caroline M 

Brown, Annie B 

Brian, Emma F 

Cable, Eleanor N i 

Cnllutn, Annie E. H...| 

Dobler, Ilia D j 

*Dongla8, Clara E i 

fD'almaine, Mary R.... 

Doft, Mary E 

Eylau, Frances 

Eldridge, Martlia J. M. 

Gilinore, Letitia L 

Hurtt, Sarah A. C 

Idding, Marian C 

Jones, Kate C 

Jordan, Mary P 

James, Mary E 

King, Adelaide 

Kirk, Annie R 

Murty, Annie 

McTaggart, Mary A.... 

O'Reilly Mathilde 

*Parker, Emily F 

Shroud, Sarah A 

Seebold, Emma 

White, Stella R 

Williams, Kate L 

Wheat, Kate 



24 
21 
22 
23 
24 
24 
23 
18 
21 
24 
20 
18 
20 
24 
20 
22 
22 
24 
24 
22 
21 
20 
20 
18 
24 
23 
16 
22 
19 
20 



37 
29 
24 
26 
38 
28 
37 
40 
38 
35 
35 
24 
30 



e 



bo 



31 
24 
30 
31 
33 
28 
24 
40 
25 
30 
24- 
25 
34 



35 

26 
29 



36 
38 
38 



24 I 36 
33 ' 37 



27 



35 I 40 

29 I 36 

33 i 29 
24 36 

34 I 31 
33 31 
39 30 
24 33 



38 


32 > 


32 


24 


36 


38 


38 


40 


40 


33 


29 


34 


34 


37 


33 


35 


31 


30 



31 

34 

33 

33 

i 29 

I 25 

' 30 

• 35 

, 34 

I 33 

30 

I 32 

i 31 

i 35 

' 26 

32 

24 

62 

i 32 

33 

36 

37 

33 



33 
36 
34 
34 
34 
37 
34 
32 
38 
37 
38 
36 
36 
38 
33 
37 
38 
31 
38 
35 
28 
34 
34 
33 



to 



5 ! <a ^ I a; 

ct ' I- \ 1) \ a 

t i ea ] p., o 

O 0- OQ E-« 



33 I 37 



I 



163 
138 
143 
140 
165 
140 
151 
166 
151 
166 
145 
126 
146 
172 
156 
(55 
148 
157 
157 
159 
141 
160' 
131 
162 
169 
157 
149 
164 
153 
151 



*Did not enter. 

tEntered the Western School. 
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Branches in which ex 
amined 

Benson, Blanche L 

Bunting, Ettie K 

Gade, Ida 

Gould, Laura F 

Griffith, Emma E 

Hamman, Philop'na H 

Jay, Annie S 

Jones, Sophia 

Leaverton, Annie V... 

Norris, Margaret A 

Pierce, Margaret........ 

Smith, Jane R 

Sultzer, Susan P 

Tucker, Ida Z 

*Van Pelt, Florence N 

Sanderson, Eva S 

Wilen, Annie M 

Wilson, Mary R.. ...... 

Wilson, Caroline 

Webster, Mary F 

Ward, Virginia 



a 



18 
21 
24 
24 
18 
23 
24 
24 
23 
22 
21 
20 
19 
19 
22 
22 
24 
24 
21 
17 
22 



© 



a 



36 
28 
32 
37 
29 
34 
34 
24 
38 
24 
38 
33 
28 
24 
38 
28 
40 
37 
33 
30 
34 



a, 
as 

o 



27 
33 
31 
35 
33 
30 
36 
31 
38 
36 
38 
33 
33 
29 
32 
34 
38 
33 
27 
30 
29 



B 
E 

si 
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31 
32 
86 
36 
26 
33 
28 
30 
40 
24 
35 
36 
34 
28 
30 
30 
34 
36 
34 
30 
24 



bo 

a 



08 



33 
40 
40 
38 
36 
35 
39 
40 
40 
36 
40 
40 
37 
33 
38 
33 
36 
36 
40 
27 
40 



bo 

a 



4> 



S 

o 



145 
154 
163 
170 
142 
155 
161 
149 
179 
142 
172 
162 
151 
133 
160 
147 
172 
166 
155 
134 
149 



•Did not Enter. 



UNDERGRADUATES. 



THIRD YEAR. 



Classes G, H. — Appell, Amelia D. ; Barnes, Ida J. ; 
Burnitt, Lucinda ; Burton, Mary E. ; Brashears, Kate E. ; 
Brooks, Anna E. ; Burgess, Susan R. ; Coggins, Matilda ; 
Cooper, Mary J. ; Culnan, Mary D. ; Crowley, Clara ; 
Cromwell, Rebecca 8. ; Eckel, Eliza S. ; Fleming, Anna L. ; 
Fuller, Laura T. ; Fuller, Sarah R. ; Gray, Hannah P. ; 
Gorsuch, Elizabeth E. ; George^ Sarah M. ; Gouley, Ade- 
laide L. ; Harrington, Mary E. ; Herman, Hester ; Hunt, 
Maria A. ; Kimball, Lucy W. ; Keach, Olivia F. ; Keller, 
Anna M. ; Kinneman, Mary C. ; Lusby Annie; Miller, 
Margaret L. ; Mitchell, Emma E. ; Meyer, Ellie C. ; Mur- 
ray, Annie M. ; Mettee, Ida P. ; Price, Emma V. ; Rich- 
ardson, Ella M. ; Rutter, Mary ; Smith, Clara E. ; Smith, 
Mary A. ; Stoddard, Ida S. ; Storch, Emma J. ; Stewart, 
Mary E. ; Spencer, Laura F. ; Swormstedt, Mary E. ; Tay- 
lor, Eliza J.; Thirlkeld, Elizabeth W. ; Willis, Annette 
L. ; Wilkinson, Cynthia R. ; Wilson, Mary A. ; Warner, 
Laura C. ; Weisenbach, Sophia ; Yeisley, Mary E. ; Kemp, 
Charlotte J. ; Roberts, Alice E. ; Webb, Annie M. ; Wit- 
man, Florence S. — Total, 55. 

SECOND YEAR. 

Classes D, E, F. — Amos, Ida H. ; Audoun, Cornelia L. ; 
Brome, Aristoria B. ; Black, Charlotte C. ; Benton, Mary 
E. ; Blades, Ella T. ; Bosley, Victoria ; Ballard, Sarah 
E. ; Bauer, Margaret E. ; Bristor, Emma A. ; Byrn, Anna 
E. ; Coleman, Emma F. ; Cox, Emma F. ;' Coffin, Lydia 
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J. ; Cleudenen, Annie I. ; CoHson, Louisa C. ; Colbert, Vir- 
ginia ; Evans, Clara J. ; Evans, Emma I. ; Early, Mary ; 
•Emrich, Emma J. ; Eldridge, Mary ; Ford, Mary E. ; Fry, 
Mary A. B. ; Foster, Susan E. K. ; George, Kate R. ; Gos- 
lee, Mary V. ; Hooper, Maria L. ; Hunt, Susan D. ; Hanna, 
Sarah E. ; Hardy, Maria L. ; Houston, Ella; Hopkins, 
Anna G. ; Hamilton, Agnes R. ; Jones, Zelma ; James, 
Maria A. ; Jacobs, Clara R. ; Lusby, Emma F. ; Melcher, 
Augusta ; Maxwell, Mary A. L. ; McGinley, Ann E. ; Mc- 
Leary, Isabella ; Maddox, Margaret A. ; Morrow, Eliza E. ; 
Nagle, Margaret ; Noble, Lizzie ; O'Connor, Mary ; Oliver, 
Hannah ; Oliver, Eliza A. ; Piatt, Mary E. B. ; Paddon, 
Mary R. ; Pierce, Amelia ; Perrigo, Sophia L. ; Riley, 
Sarah J. ; Robins, Hannah ; Regester, Laura ; Rickey, 
Kate ; Rodenmeyer, Alverda ; Smith, Elizabeth L. ; Stone, 
Sarah E. ; Shaw, Elizabeth ; Stuart, Jeannette N. ; Sever- 
son,|)iIary A. ; Saums, Emma V. ; Thayer, Mary R. ; Tal- 
bott, Annie ; Taylor, Mary E. ; Valiant, Florence ; Wilcox, 
Mary ; Wrightson, Amelia R. ; Wellener, Mary E. ; War- 
ing, Rebecca E. ; Warren, Jeannette; Webb, Frances; 
Younger, Sarah E. ; Yeisley, Annie K. — Total, 76. 

FIRST YEAR. 

Classes A, B, C. — Aburn, Mary A. ; Austrian, Jane; 
Atkinson, Mary R. ; Arthur, Laura V. ; Benson, Blanche 
L. ; Bunting, Ettie K. ; Binyon, Susan R. ; Brownley, Mary 
M. ; Brown, Annie B. ; Barringlon, Josephine D. ; Ballauflf, 
Laura F. ; Burns, Jane Mc. ; Barker, Agnes ; Bastert, Ame- 
lia A. ; Booze, Sarah E. ; Bennett, Mary E. ; Burton, Kate 
C. ; Bullock, Kate S. ; Bowen, Elizabeth ; Bowen, Caroline 
M. ; Brian, Emma F. ; Cable, Eleanora N. ; Cullum, Annie 
E. K. ; Cullimore, Mary C. ; Collier, Emma E. ; Carrigan, 
Laura V. ; Clarke, Jeannie L. ; Cassady, Annie S. ; Crozier, 
Ida I. ; Chance, Mary J ; Dobler, Ida D. ; Doft, Mary E. ; 
Deal, Eva; Fletcher, Mary E. ; Elyau, Frances; Eldridge, 
Marj;ha J. M. ; Estlack, Edith S. ; Eckert, Roselinda M. 
L. ; Foley, Mary A. ; Gade, Ida; Gould, Laura F. ; Grif- 
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fith, Emma E. ; Gilraore, Letitia L. ; Gilmore, Virginia ; 
Gaither, Mary 0, ; Greenbaum, L^na ; GiJ^ider, Mary E. ; 
Hamman, PhilopcBua H. ; Hiirtt, Sarah A, C. ; Hunter,' 
Enima J. ; Hitchings, Emma E. ; Hackett, Elizabeth G. ; 
Hackett, Mary B. ; Hennaman, Mary R. ; Hartogensis, 
Henrietta ; Hamill^ Sarah ; Hindes, Elizabeth ; Heller, 
Mary A. ; Idding, Marian A. ; Jay, Annie S. ; Jones, 
Sopliia 0. ; Jones, Kate C. ; Jones, Emma V. ; Jones, Mary 
V. ; Jones, Mary J. ; James, Mary A. E. ; James, Martha 
G. ; Krebbs, Georgiana ; King, Adelaide; Kirk, Annie 
R, ; Keefer, Jessie E. ; Kimball, Maria H. ; Lovering, 
Elizabeth; Lyle, Alice; Leonard, Ellen E. ; Leaverton,. 
Annie V.; Lansdale, Elizabeth; Murty, Annie; McTag- 
gart, Mary A.; Miller, Isabella ; Mann, Maria E. H. ; 
McDonnell, Mary ; McCay, Matilda; Magruder, Virginia ; 
Magraw, Mary ; Norris^ Margaret A. ; O'Reilly, Mathilde ; 
Ogier, Mary E. ; Pierce, Margaret; Phillips, Maria G. ; 
Roesninck, Annie; Rullman, Margaret; Rodgers, Norah 
C. ; Sanderson, Eva S. ; Sinclair, Catharine R. ; Smith, 
Fannie A. ; Smith, Jane R. ; Smith, Ella E. ; Stoner, Mary 
J, ; Summers, Sarah F. ; Snltzer, Susan P. ; Sroud, Sarah 
A. ; Seebold, Emma: Stewart, Mary ; Schafer, Sophia M. ; 
Simmons, Annie R. ; Treoger, Henrietta E. ; Tucker, Ida 
Z. ; Theban, Mary E. ; Wilkinson, Merab H. ; Wilkes, 
Mary A. ; Wilen, Annie M. ; Wilson, Mary R. ; Wilson, 
Caroline; Webster, Mary F. ; Webster, Sarah J. ; Ward, 
Virginia; White, Stella R. ; Williams, Kate L. ; Wheat, 
Kate ; Younger, Mary A.— Total, 123. 
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SUMMARY. 
Graduates 33 

Undergraduatbs. 

On the roll in September — 

First year 123 

Second year 76 

Third year 55 

264 

Withdrawn — 

First year 2 

Second year 3 

Third year 5 

— 10 

On the roll at this date 244 



OCCUPATIONS AND CONDITIONS 

Of the Parents and Guardians of the Pupils of the Eastern 
Female High School, 

Widows 45 

Professional 6 

Public officers 8 

Agents, clerks, collectors 23 

Engineers, machinists 6 

Police, watchmen ..».. 8 

Mariners 10 

Merchandise 42 

Mechanical 78 

Agricultural, floral, horticultural 7 
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SCHEDULE OF EXERC3ISES. 
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* The Clasws in French will recite in the rooms designated by the asterisk. 
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SCHEDULE OF EXERCISES— Conimwed. 
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♦The Classes in French will recite in the rooms designated by the asterisk. 
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SCHEDULE OF EXERCISES— Concluded. 
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•The Classes in French will recite in the rooms designated by the asterisk. 
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19<?^i^^rtt ^4m<tU M^f) Sdjoaf, 



D. A. HOLLINGSHEAD, 



miKTCIT'A.L. 



A. D. 1866. 



COI^I^ITTBB 



WMMAl^M mi^M m^WQiOjlkm, 



THOMAS I. PITT, 
WILLIAM C. ARTHUR, 
JAMES H. COX, 
JOSEPH MERRIFIELD, 
CALEB B. HVNES, 
FRANKLIN METZGER, 
ROBERT DANIEL, Ex-offkio. 



Departments in- the Western Female High School 

AS AT PRESEMT A.RRANiSE.D. 



D. A. HOLLINGSHEAD, A. M., 

Miiii;il Mi.il .Moral Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy &w\ (Jeoiiietry. 

ANNA E. FRANKLIN, 

Kn^ili.sli Lileniture and Criticisms, Rhetoric and ( -onipo^itij;!!. 

MARY A. McINTlRE, 

Natural Philosophy and Constitution Uniteti fc^tatt-'. 

.SALLIE S. RICE, 

Elocution, Analysis of Thomson and Milton. 

PAMELA A. IIARTMAN, 

Algebra and Elocution. 

JANE S. WILLIAMS, 

/V-nmansliip oud Arithmetic. 

EMMA COWMAN, 

IMiysiolofry ftnd Botany. 

CARRIE R. VEEDER, 

History and Etymolog}'. 

LOUISE SAUMENIG, 

Geometry, Arithmetic and Grammar. 

MADAME OCTAVIE DESPOMMIERi^, 

French Language and Literature. 

ELIZA J. DAVIS, 

Drawing and Painting. 

WILLIAM A. TARBUTTON, 

Vocal Music. 



mmtB mx^ %^^^Vi^ ^f m^itbn^Us. 



Mibs LiLLiE E. Jonas — Honorary Address Liberty in America.* 

•' Carrie A. Drought Valedictory* 

" Hannah M. Arthur — Salutatory Anglo-Saxon. 

Miss Louise Angelraier ...Aunt Mehitable's Parlor. 

" Laura C. Bower ; , Home Pictures. 

" Kate Bringraan , Pilgrim's Progress. 

'' Alice W. Bell Books. 

" Euima M. Cole Giants. 

'' Mary Y. Collier Flowers. 

•• Laura T. DeLacour '. Tangled Threads.^- 

" Lizzie Glanding .*. Stumbling Blocks. 

" Ida Hamer Washington at Valley Forge. 

" Dora A. Hopper , Aunt Easy-Go. 

. " Ida Hopkins The Family Sitting-Room. 

" Mary Harvey Lightning Post Bo} .* 

" Annie Jackson Dame Rumor. 

" Florence L. Love Ambituj 

" Augusta Mclntire Common Thin 

'* Annie W. Nicholson....'. Why must we Follow the Fashion? 

" Mary J. Ponder Celebrated Mountains. 

'• Mollie E. Parker , Society. 

" Ella L. Parrish '. 1 Time Wasted. 

" Emma V. Patterson The Return of the Birds. 

" Kate N. Riall .....A Plea for School Girls. 

'* Lucretia Ruark Influence.* 

*' Kate H. Schad Napoleon at the Fires of Moscow. 

" Lizzie F. Spedden Charity, the Handmaid of Religion. 

" Emma Tull « William Cowper. 

** Alice M. Thomson The Romans in Briton. 

" Mary L. W^atkins * Temple of Fame. 

** Martha E. Ware , Poetry. 

*' Amanda J. Staum,... A Tea Party. 

*' Emma L. Crumbacker , Female Society. 

** Minta Merryman Parallel between Caesar and Napoleon. 

'* Fannie T. Markland Purse-Pride. 

** Helen Penniman Evening. 

Essays marked thus (*) are read by invitation of the ladies who wrote them. 
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FIRST QRAOK. 

Mum LILLIE B. JONAS, 
** CARRIE A. DROUGHT, 
" HANNAH M. ARTHUR, 
" EMMA M. COLE, . 
" KATE BRINOMAN. 

SCOQMe QRASC. 

M188 AUGUSTA MoINTIRE, 

" MOLLIS E. PARKER, 

'' LAURA C. BOWER, 

" LOUISE ANGELMIER, 

" MARY L. W ATKINS, 

" MARY HARVEY, 

" ALICE W. BELL, 

" LIZZIE GLANDIN6, 

'' ALICE M. THOMSON, 

" LAURA T. DiLACOUR. 



Addittonal Students 

ReceiTing Tickets to Lectures at Maryland Institttta. 

Misfl DORA A. HOPPER, 

•' FLORENCE L. LOVE, 

♦' MARY J. POUDBR, 

" IDA HAMER, 

" ANNIE JACKSON, 

" ELLA L. PARRISH, 

" MARY V. COLLIER, 

" KATE N. RIALL, 

«' KATE H. SCHAD, 

*♦ MARTHA E. WARE. 



REPORT- 



Western Female High School, 

Baltimore, December 25, 1866. 
To the Board of Commiaaionere of Public Schools : 

Gentlemen : — The twenty-first annual report of this in- 
stitution is respectfully submitted for your consideration. 

At the close of the school, in July last, there were on the 
roll 254 students. Our examination of candidates from 
Grammar Schools Kos. 1, 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, 12 and 15, took 
place July 3d, and resulted in 149 being entitled to admis- 
sion. Of these, 136 claimed their seats at the opening of 
the present session ; 204 of our former students returned to 
school, and 3 were transferred from the Eastern Female 
High School, making the aggregate on roll 343. 

Since the first of September 11 students have been with- 
drawn, one removed to California, one to New York ; some 
who failed at the regular examination for promotion, I 
understand, have entered the State Normal School, the oth- 
ers' services were required at home, hence their withdrawal. 

We have eleven classes, designated by the first eleven let- 
ters of the alphabet, each of which contains about thirty 
students, which is the most satisfactory division we have 
ever been able to make. The arrangement of the studies, 
in the difibrent departments, will also be found by a refer- 
ence to our schedule of recitations, more nearly cognate 
than heretofore, in fact, they are as much so as circum- 
stances would permit. In view of these considerations we 
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conceive the institution, at present, to be in a better working 
condition than at previous period. 

The action of the Board in extending our full course from 
three to four years, we consider an eminently wise policy. 
Important results must be obtained thereby, prominent 
among wliich, may be named — 

1st. The studies of the course can now be so distributed 
as not to bear too heavily upon the students of any given 
year — a circumstance which must prove beneficial. 

2d. The French and Drawing can be rendered more 
effective, and tlie departments, generally, more thorough, 
on account of the increased amount of time to be devoted to 
tliem. ^ 

Finally, as these Higli Schools are, after all, the legiti- 
mate sources from which our expanding sy steal of public 
instruction must obtain its supply of teachers ; how im- 
portant, nay how absolutely necessary it must be, that they 
should possess every facility that is calculated to fit them to 
accomplish this part of their mission in the most effectual 
manner. 

If w^ are correctly informed, it has been a standing cus- 
tom of the Board, all things else being equal, to prefer 
graduates of the High Schools for appointments as teachers 
in Primary, Grammar and High Schools. For the proper 
support of our system they should always be preferred. 

We feel greatly encouraged, also, in learning that His- 
tory of the United States and Etymology are receiving such . 
attention in the Grammar Schools, as soon to render it un- 
necessary to retain these studies in our course, and the time 
now devoted to them can then be appropriated to others of 
a higher grade. 

A more thorough training in Mental Arithmetig is earn* 
«stly recommended, especially in the Grammar Schools. I 
can conceive of no more effectual preparation for written 
arithmetic, algebra, or the higher mathematics, than this. 
I look upon it as a kind of mental gymnastics, and there- 
fore, well calculated to produce healthy action in the facul- 
ties of the mind. 
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Our four teenth annual conamenceinent was held in our 
own building, on the evening of the sixth of July, before a 
very large and intelligent audience, composed of the rela- 
tives of the graduates, and the friends of general education, 
amongst whom were many of our prominent city and State 
officials. Messrs. Joseph Gushing, Jr., and Reverdy John- 
son, Jl-., of the Peabody Institute, were present, and de- 
livered the Peabody Medals, accompanied by encouraging 
and appropriate remarks. The President of the Maryland 
Institute, in his official capacity, presented the usual num- 
ber of tickets of free admission to the full co'urse of lectures 
of the Institute. 

Although the evening was one of the warmest of the sea- 
son, and the hall filled to its utmost capacity, yet the order 
maintained, and the interest manifested, were truly gratify- 
ing, and afforded the best evidence that the literary efforts 
of the young ladies were fully appreciated. 

Although the whole number in the graduating class was 
65, yet only 36 desired to graduate, the remaing 19 prefer- 
red to remain another year to embrace the advantages 
granted by the committee under the regulation establishing 
the four year course, consequently they will graduate next 
July. The names of those who graduated will be found in 
an accompanying paper. 

In this connection I may state tliat 12 of those who grad- 
uated, have also returned to prosecute their studies another 
year, but will not be entitled to compete for any of the hon- 
ors or medals. We have been. very favorably impressed 
with the intelligence and industry evinced by a majority of 
the students admitted this year ; but, as in previous years, 
quite a number would, manifestly, have been better another 
year in the Grammar Schools. 

The average attendance compares favorably with that of 
any previous year, yet it was not as good as I could have de- 
sired, owing to the number of our students that were de- 
tained from school by protracted sickness. I conceive it to 
be absolutely necessary that some system of physical exercises 
should be introduced at the earliest possible period. The 
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general health of our students is evidently declining from 
year to year, and it matters little how perfect our system of 
mental training becomes, if it be at the expense of proper 
physical development, it will not fully meet the demands of 
the rising generation. The country wants women of sound 
and cultivated minds, it is true, but it also desires them to 
possess healthy and vigorous bodies. Under our present 
system we may obtain the former, but not the latter. 
Whatever be the difficulty attending the arrangement to 
meet the wants here indicated, still it should be met and 
overcome. If not fully at first, which I fear is the case, 
then let a gradual, but certain and comprehensive method, 
be introduced. I have in past years frequently urged this 
matter, and it is still deemed of so much importance to the 
welfare of our students that I feel it to be my duty, again, 
to request your prompt and favorable action in the prem- 
ises. 

It must be patent furthermore, to every observing mind, 
that in our large cities, especially, there can be no adequate 
means of physical exercise for our daughters, unless our 
schools make the proper provision. With our sons, how- 
ever, it is different, they have various ways of obtaining due 
exercise wholly denied to their sisters. We hope, therefore, 
you may find it wisest and" best to apply the remedy at 
once. 

Since our last report we have had much to encourage both 
teachers and students to renewed efforts, to increase the 
efficiency of the institution. In addition to what I have 
already stated as encouraging, the interior of our spacious 
building has been beautifully frescoed, making every young 
heart proud of the appearance of its alma mater, and we all 
appreciate the elevating and refining effect of beautiful sur- 
roundings. Still more recently, the action of the City 
Council in making an appropriation to be applied in pur- 
chasing books for our library, has placed us under renewed 
obligations. 

It is with no ordinary degree of pleasure that I can bear 
testimony to the continued efficiency of the teachers associ- 
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ated with me. To their prompt co-operation is to be 
mainlj attributed the prosperous condition of the institu- 
tion. 

Our thanks are due to the Board and its officers for their 
uniform courtesy and kind consideration of all matters bear- 
ing upon the welfare of this school. To the members of the 
committee on Female High Schools we feel especially in- 
debted for the deep interest they have ever manifested 
both in the teachers and students. 

For further information you are referred to accompanying 
tabular statements^ which have been prepared with some 
care. 

Having now placed before you such facts as it is hoped 
will enable you to form a fair estimate of the workings of 
this institution during the past year, it only remains for me 
to express the hope that the same kind Providence that has 
prospered us hitherto may vouchsafe continued success to 
the institution in fulfilling its high mission. 

Very truly yours, &c., 

D. A. HOLUNGSHBAD. 
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^'Gth '•' 


i L. 


M. Pilosophj. 


, A. 


Lecture. 




Ist period. 


1 




. E. 


Rhetoric. 


. 


2d '' i L. 


N. Philosophy. 




1 


^' 


3d *' 


1 K. 


Astronomv. 


i D. 


Lecture. 


S 


4th ** 


1 


* 


: K. 


Rhetoric. 


P^ 


5th *' 


! L. 


Astronomy . 








6th " 


t 




! 
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SCHEDULE OF EXEEGISE8— Continued. 



Class 


i Mclntyre. 




Class. 


Rice. 




I. K. 


1 Natural Philosophv. 




F. 


Thompson. 




F. 


i 


. 


G. 


(( 




G. 


' t{ 


E. 


<( 




E. 


1 u 




11. 


li 




A. 


1 




Ex. 


H. — Composition. 




L. 


Constitution. 


. 1 


H. 


Elocution. 




II. 


Natural Philosophy. 


i 


I. 


Milton. 




B. 


(t 




G. 


Elocution. 




G. 


it 


1 

1 


K. 


Milton. 




F. 


<< . 




K. 


Elocution. 




C. 


u 




E. 


«' 




D. 


1 ** 

i 




F. 


<( 




I. K. 


iConstitution. 




F. 


Thompson. 




G. 


1 Natural Philosophy. 




E. 


ii 




H. 


1 (( 

1 




G. 


tt 




E. 


1 it 




L. 


Elocution. 




F. 


n 




H. 


Wr. Comp. in room 


and Sp. 


L. 


i , 




D. 


Elocution. 




B. 


Natural Philosophy. 




H 


Bloculion. 




F. 


(( 




G. 


(( 




D 


i << 




I. 


Milton. 




F. 


! (< 




I.K. 


Elocution. 




A. 


1 (( 




E. 


u 




G. 


iWr. Comp. in room 


and Sp. 


D. 


(( 




Ex. 


\G. — Written Composition. 


L. 


Elocution. 




Ex. 


iF. *« <•' 




K. 


Milton. 




C. 


t Natural Philosophy. 




n. 


Thompson. 




E. 


1 li 




I. 


Elocution. 




G. 


! i( 




P. 


ti 




F. 


Wr. Comp. in room 


and Sp. 


E. H. 


(i 
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SCHEDULE OF EXERCISES— Obn<tnu«(/. 







plass. 


Hartman. 


Clan. 


Williams. 




let period. 


G. 


Algebra. 


A. 


Writing. 




2d " 


H. 


K 


B. 


(i 


s? 


3d ** 


B. 


Elocution. 


H. 


Arithmetic. 


"S 


4th " 


A. 


(i 


G. 


(( 


5 


5lh " 


E. 


Wr. Ck)inp. in room and 


C. 


Writing. 






Spelling. 




\ 




6th ** 


K. 


Algebra. 


D. 






Ist period. 


E. 


Algebra. 


F. 


ArithmeUc. 


>» 


2d ** 


I. 


(( 


E. 


(t 


1 


3d " 


C. 


Elocution. 


A. 


Writing. 


4th " • 


L. 


Algebra. ! 


B. 


(( 


H 


5th »' 


G. 


'* 


Ex. 


D.— Written Comp. 




6lh " 


K. 


11 


G. 


Arithmetic. 


>t 


l8t period. 


E. 


Algebra. 


A. 


WriUng. 


? 


2d " 


P. 


({ 


D. 


(( 


^ 


3d - 


C. 


Elocution. 


E. 


Arithmetic. 


•8 


4th " 




Record. 


B. 


Writing. 


5th " 


A. 


Algebra. 


C. 


ti 


6lh ** 


B. 


Elocution. 


"• 


Arithmetic. 




Ist period. 


I. K. 


Algebra. 


E. 


Arithmetic. 


S" 


2d " 




Record. 


D. 


Writing. 


"S 


8d *' 


E. 


Algebra. 


C. 


it 


•3 


4th " 


L. 


** 


H. 


Arithmetic. 


g 


5th " 


H. 


ti 


G. 


11 




6th " • 


F. 


t< 


B. 


Writing. 




Ist period. 


H. 


Algebra. 


F. 


Arithmetic. 




2d *' 


F. 


It 


H. 






3d " 


G. 


{( 


A. 


Writing. 


«' 


4th " 


Ex. 


E.— Written Comp. 


C. 




■i 


6th " 


C. 


Wr. Comp. in room and 

Spelling. 
Algebra. 


D. 


11 




6th *' 


I. 


D. 


Wr. Com. in room and 












Spelling. 
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SCHEDULE OF VXJERCIBE»-<kmtkmed. 



1 
Ul«8i.| Oowman. 


! 
^qass. 


Veeder. 


Class. 


Sanmenig. 


H. Physiologj. 


i B. 


History. 


0. 


Grammar. 


E. 


A. 


(( 


C. 


Arithmetic. 


D. ** 


%. 


't( 


A. 


Grammar. 


C. 


(( 


■ B. 


fl 


F. ' " 


G. 


C( 


D. 


Arithooetic. 


A. B.W ♦" 

,. i_ 


h^- 


It 


I. 


Geometry. 


G. 1 Physiology. 


• L. 


History. 


C. 


Arithmetic. 


H. ! *' 


: A. 


Homology. 


K. 


Geometry. 


D. Potany. 


i H. 


History. 


B. 


Arithmetic. 


E. Phy8i<A)gy. 


; D. 


fitymology. 


A. 


It 


F. " 


i B. 


ti 


D. 


Grammar. 


C. Botany. 


' I. 

1 


History. 


A. 


It 


C. ! Physiology, 


!d. 


History. 


B. 


Grammar. 


H. ! 


; c. 


Etymology. 


B. 


Arithmetit. 


B. ; Botany. 


1 A. 


History. 


! D. 


t« 


D. Physiology. 


i^- 


(( 


A. 


IC 


G. ! 


! K. 


t( 


D. 


Grammar. 


A. iBoteny. 


1^- 


(< 





It 


F. Physiology. 


! ^' 


History. 


A. 


Arithmetic. 


A. 


' L. 


II 


C. 


(1 


B. *' 


: A. 


Etymology. 


Ex. 


A .—Written Comp. 


D. Botany. 


; B. 


History. 


B. 


Arithmetic. 


Ex. iB.— Writ. Comp. 


i B. 


It 


D. 


II 


E^. Physiology. 


t c. 

j J 


Etymology. 


K. 


Geometry. 


G. Physiology. 


|D. 


Btrmology. 


0. 


Arithmetic. 


A. iBotany. 


'^. 


«< 


I. 


Geometry. 


Ex. 


0— Writ Comp. 


1 I- 


Htetory. 


B. 


Arithmetic. 


B. 


Botany. 


F. 


fC 


D. 


II 


B. 


Wr. Comp. in room 
and Spelling. 


1 ^' 


<< 


A. 


II 


C. 


Botany. 


K. 


fl 


A. 


Wr. Comp. in room 
and Spelling. 



18 
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BBPOBi or nu 



SCHEDULE OF ESEBUOlBEa^-Ckmohided. 







Glass. 


Detpommiers. 


Class. 


Dnris. 


OlaflB. 


Tarbntton. 




iBt period. 


E. 


French. 


D. 


Drawing. 






>% 


2d " 


D. 


" 


K. 


(( 






4 


3d " 


I. 


i( 1 


P. 


(( 






a 


4th " 


P. 


II 


L. 


^« 


1 




S 


6th " 


h. 


(( 


B. 


It 








6th " 


0. 


11 


E. 


- C( 


•^ 


^^ • 




iBt period. 


K. 


French. 


D.' 


Draifing. 


A. B. 


Music. 


i' 


2d ** 


h. 


(( 


Ex. 


Specimens. 


CD. 


{( 


4 

1 


3d »' 


I. 


li 


Bz. 


" 


B. F. 


tt 


4th *' 


Cor. 


French Ezer. 


0. 


Drawing. 


G.H. 


u 


9 


6th '* 


A. 


French. 


H.. 


it 


I.K. 


tt 




6th " 


H. 


i 


B. 


1 


L. ^ 


(( 


>L 


lAt period. 


0. 


French. 


H. 


Drawing. 1 






y 


2d '* 


Cor. 


French Exer. 


A. 


(( 






1 


3d »* 


L. 


French. 


F. 


(< 






a 
-2 


4th " 


F. 


" 


6. 


tt 






5th ** 


I. 


tt 


E. 


tt 






^ 


6th " 


B. 


tt ! 

1 


I. K. 


tt 




• , 




lit period. 


D. 


French. 


C. 


Drawing. 






i 


2d " 


B. 


(< i 


K. 


tt 








3d " 


K. 


i< 


L. 


tt 






4tb " 


A. 


" 1 


G. 


tt 






1 


6th " 


0. 


ti j 


F. 


" 






6th " 


H. 


It 


I. 


" 








1st period. 


K. 


French. 


I. 


Drawing. 


A. B. 


Mosie. 




2d " 


G. 


" i 


S. 


(1 


CD. 


C( 


S? 


3d " 


Cor. 


French Exer. j 


L. 


• 


B. F. 


« 


*c 


4th *' 


h. 


Frendi. | 


A. 


" 


G.H. 


<i 


^ 


6th " 


Oor. 


Frendi Exer. 


H. 


it 


I.K. 


c< 




6th " 


B. 


French. 


G. 


" 


li. 


« 



Whenerer writing composition in any class room is appointed for anj g^ven 
class, the teacher is to be always present with the class, appointing ^e sabject 
on which the class is to write, and giWng such instractions, in regard to tiie 
proper method of treating it, as may be found necessary. 

During the periods for writing composition, a portion of time is always to 
be appropriated to spelling words, selected by the teacher from any source whav 
ever. 

Public readings, as heretofore, may be had, at such times, and before such 
classes, as the Principal may deem most suitable, but not to ,be more frequent 
than once in each month. Bt Orobb op CoMMiTm. 
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The foUowing Table exhibiU the number of PupiU tent as candidates for admission 
to the Western Female High Schoolj/rom Female Grammar Schools Nos. 1, 4, 6, 
8, 9, 10, 12 and 15, with the number fkat passed and failed to pass the regular 
examination from 1856 to 1866 inclusive : ' 



Fe3ULb Gbammar 


1^ 

^, 

31 
12 




1 




i 


d 


PI 

i 


■Hi 

i 


BuMARltB. 


1856 




33 

4 


34 




13 

1 


L 


'! 


■" 


141 seiitup. 
34 failed. 




^m <* 


IS, 


12 


26 


24 


12 


6 


]6 


,.. 


1 117 passed. 



IflfciT 


1 26 
4 

^22 


IS 


19 


37 
2 

«5 


20 


20 


5 
1 

4 


T 


1 20 


■::. 


I34^eiifup. 
S^iliiled. 

126 passed. 




' 1 
6 


1' 
20 


1858 • 


15 

13 

2 


18 

15 

3 


30 
11 

19 


34 
10 

24 


9 
4 

5 


8 24 ... 
4 17 ... 

4 7 .. 


138 seat up. 
74 failed. 

64 passed. 




1859 


45 


45 


15 
2 

13 


37 

1 

36 


29 


29 


13 


13 


5 

2 

3 


22 


22 


... !| 166 sent up. 
... !i 5 failed. 

... jj 161 passed. 


. • 


i860..- 


60 
1 

.60 


27 


27 


35 

1 

E4 


37 
D 

27 


14 

4 

10 


14 

2 

12 


18 


IS 


la 


1 195 aeut up. 
3 r&ilfld. 

187 pMHfd- 






18 


laei » 


41 
5 


20 
3 


33 
5 


17 
% 


6 
4 


n 

4 


S3 


1 



158 tent ur» 




28 failed: 


^ 


:3e 


IB 


28 


15 


2 


>t 


17 


4 


130{k«fl8^. 


1 Ftt'3 


76 


^4 


41 
5 


IS 




e 




14 j 
6 





12 




211 sent up. 
12fail«a. 




2 







74 


,24 


36 


IS 


6 


, B 


ai 


12 


200 pussed. 


1863.. 


44 


19 


28 
15 


52 
6 


1 5 
3 


12 
10 


18 
6 


18 

1 


166 sent up7 
64 failed. 




18 


5 




26 


14 


13 


.i6 


2 


2 


12 


17 


Id2|)ai»ed, 


1^64 ». 


47 


18 


34 

1 


22 
3 






> 


U 1 ^0 


4 1 \'\ii Ufni. tlr> i 




1 





2 


4 


' 


f llfmled;^^ 

■I 1 




46 


IS , 


33 


19 





9 


16 


4 


UBjwisaed. 




48 
1 


15 



36 
2 


21 

5 ; 


8 
1 


U 17 
3 3 


13 



163 sealup^. 
iPfflrfled:-** 


1 , , 1 . 


47 


15 


24 


16 


7 


n 14 


13 


148 pawed.'* 


1 ftflA 


55 13 
ft 


39 
5 


21 
5 


4 
1 


25 10 f 









3 


3 


'".Y- 


50 


J3_ 


_&4_ 


1* 


__a 


12 


_u 


5 


149^a«Mil/^ 
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Papils of the Western Female High School, 

. FOR THK YEAR GOMMBKGINO S^PTraB^R, 1866. 



FOURTH YEAR.-7-31> 

H. Arthur, L; Anglemier, 0. Blacktston, L. Bower, L. 
Ballard^ X. Ba»m,.A. Bl^t, S. Bariies, S. Bullock, E. 
Col^, Bu. Charroa, M^ Collier, L. Delacoiir,..M. JFrazier, L. 
Glatiding, B. Gist, E. Hagan, P. Heurix, M. Harvey, J. 
Harmau, L. Lauer, M. Lauer, M. McOaulej, A. Mclntire, 
A. Preaton, M. Parker, E. Parriih, A. Riley,Si Taylor, A. 
Wolf, L. Greer. 

THIRD Year.— 68. 



S. Adams, M. Artter, E. Bridiug, E. Burt, S. Beelstein, 
M. Boyd, C. Browne, J. Bttrney, L. Bjfigtckiston, M. Barr, 
A. Baj'rbgton, J. ^aughn;dn,(M.,;'Coi', E. Crockett, '§. 
Cross, M. Ghickenng, L. CaTcajid, ^^. ^Idwell, C. Crom- 
well^ 8. i)ar^,']fi4, Dushane,. M, Dapn^uu, K. Evan8,^]Pi. 
Edwwda,' M* Pishery A. Frey, A". Gffoff,i F.'d^ale,iB! Grove, 
E. GrrpY^i t, jHep^eipTi, Al-I^Jo^^??* fi- Kj^inaird, L. Laugh- 
top^jji; IJah^n^y, P,.M;ner,.M., Mcljaefliin^ 
Mkyliairt, L. Meiekiris, J. Orrick, itiSuiie, J. Putzel, L. 
Phcil|)i^$71K-^actTe,i.0i1Bofe L^Sow, M^: Ray, K. Reip, K. 
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Reed, L. Raymond, J. Starr, M. Schad, J. Stewart, A. 'pol- 
lers, E. Slack, K. Shaw, R. Towson, ^. Taylor, S^^^liantj 
JN*. Ware, A. Warner, A. Wynne, H. Wheatley, J. War- 
fiel,d, J. Young, F. G. Young, L. Young, L. J. Youngi, - 

i > ■ 1 

SECOND YEAR.— 105. ! . ; 

M. Ashman, L. Earth, H. Brown, M. Beck, E. Ban^r 
head, B. Bankhead, S. Billings, R. Ball. E. Blanchard, 4; 
Barrington, A. Black, I. Borton, M.Bond, R. Bond, A* 
Beehler, M. Barnitz, L. Cadow, M. Cadow, F. Gushing, M. 
Chase, I. Colton, J. Carr, E. Doll, V. Donallen, J. Dunn, 
J. De Goey, A. Dix, E. Everhart, L. Eareckson, S. Eckert, 
L. Edwards, J. Evans, S. Fleming, M. Foulk, M. Fergu- 
son, E. Gill,S. Gilman, E. George, M. Gibney, G. Harman, 
J. Hewell, A. Hewell, M. Holtzraan, F. Hissey, C. Hetzell, 
M. Higgins, J. Herring, M. Hennessy, P. Hooper, M. 
Horner, A. Jordan, A. Jessop, L. Kinnamont, 0. Kremer, 
A. Loane, J. Loane, A. Love, J. Long, A. Mallonee, Mag- 
gie McGee, Mary McGee, J. McClees, E. McComas, J. 
McLean, E. Mayher, M. Meekins, A. Martin, A. North, L. 
Owings, M. Oursler, M. Pattison, S. Paine, A. Price, M. 
Porter, E. Pope, A. Peddicord, M. Quick, M. Ring, F. 
Rutter, L. Rawlings, L. Seip, L. SchaefFer, L Start, E. 
Snyder, H. Shryock, A. Smith, M. Stine, G. Savin, A. Sa- 
vin, C. Shorey, F. Steele, E. Travers, M. Tonge, M. Talia- 
ferro, H. Torney, M. Vanarsdale, C. Westheimer, E. White, 
I. White, M. Wells, M. Werdehaugh, E. Williams, J. Whit- 
son, J. Young, L. Yager. 

FIRST YEAR.— 136. 

R. Andrews, F. Atkinson, E. Armstrong, E. Amos, M. 
Bixler, D. Burney, V. Brown, P. Bell, A. Barnett, A. 
Bevans, S. Baitzell, N. Barry, S. Brickhouse, B. Busey, A. 
Brundige, A. Bulack, J. Cook, S. Cross, M. Cummings, C. 
Chance, L. Graig, G. Coleman, M. Cordray, E. Coffroth, 
M. Campbell, E. Driscoll, A. Daffin, S. Dorsey, L. Downey, 
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F. Fairall, I. Fort, M. Forrest, J. Friese, I. Fisher, G. 

G. Grimes, M. Granger, E. Granger, L. Graham, E. Hick- 
man, E. Herget, M. Hughes, I. Horn, M. Houser, M. Hare, 
A Haswell, M. Heyn, L. Henderson, L. Holmes, I. Holmes, 
L. Harrison, M. Hart, F. Higgins, L. Hughes, I. Jarhoe, 
M. James, A. Keach, S. Knipp, G. King, S. King, A. 
Kahler, E. Love, J. Long, 8. Landon^ N. Lawrence, L. 
Lindsay, C. Mauer, M. Milnor, A. Merritt, L. Makibbin, J. 
Murray, G. Milburn, A. McDonald, M. McKeldin, L. 
McGowan, K. McGee, E. McFarland, M. McCoy, E. Nice, 
E. Nicholson, E. North, D. Oppenheimer, E. Oler, M. 
Palmer, C. Paine, I. Prag, M. Preston, L. Pearson, V. Par- 
sons, A. Polster, A. Roemer, S. Bobb, J. Ridgley, K. Rus- 
sel, L. Ruegg, F. Raymond, R. Rothrock, I. Smith, L. 
Smith, K. Smith, F. Smoot, S. Sexton, L. Staker, A. Stan- 
ley, I. Somers, 0. Schroeder, L. Schroeder, A. Stang, E. 
Staylor, M. Sheckellli, R. Sonnehill, C. Skinner, E. Simms, 
M. Taylor, A. Thomiz, M. Turner, H. Todd, V. Tuttle, A, 
Turner, B. Tudor, K. Vickers, A. Warfield, N. Wise, G. 
Williams, D. Warner, E. Woods, L. Webb, K. Watkins, 
K. A. Watkins, F. Wheeler, V. Worden, N. White, L. 
Walker,^. Wagner, G. Yost, G. Young. 

Transferred from Eastern Female High School, 3. First 
year, M. D'Almaine. Second year, K. Ratcliffe. Third 
year, S. Townsend. 
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Graduates 36 

Undergraduates — 

First year 136 

Second year 105 

Third year 68 

Fourth year 31 

Transferred from Eastern High School.. 3 

343 

Withdrawn 11 

On roll at present 332 
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STUDENTS 

Admitted to the Western Female High School from Female 
Grammar Schools Nos. 1, 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, and 15, July 
3rf, 1866, tvith the work performed by each. 



FEMALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 1. 



Branches in which ex- 
amined 



Number of questions... 
No. marks, 4 to each qn. 
Number to be obtained. 



Armstrong, Ella 

Atkinson, Francenia.... 

Busey, Bettie 

Barnett, Amelia 

Baitzell, Sallie 

Brown, Victoria 

Bixler, Mary 

Cordray, Mollie 

Cross, Salina 

Baffin, Annie 

Dorsey, Sallie 

Gorsuch, Maggie 

Granger, Maria 

Hickman, Emma 

Howser^ Mollie 

Higgins, Fannie 

Harrison , Lizzie 

Jarboe, Ida 

Kahler, Amelia 

Keach, Amelia 

King, Sarah 



S 



6 
24 
16 



19 

22 

24 

18^ 

22 

18 

IH 

17 

22 

16 

22 

201 

16^ 

19 

204 

19^ 

21 

24 

20 

22J 

13 



P 

o 



p 



10 
40 
24 



26 
36 
34 

24 
32 
24 
24 
27 
32 
30 
13 
27 
18 
25 
22 
32 
27 
27 
35 
31 
26 



a 



10 
40 
24 



38 
35* 
33^ 
31 



a 
'3 

Ph 



10 
40 
24 



39 
38i 
39 
39 



37 ; 39| 

34 I 30 

31 ! 39J 

39 i 35 



40 
36 



39 
32 



34 i 31 
36 ! 35| 

30 I 31 

27 I 36 
33 i 31J 
40 i 33 

28 I 39f 
40 I 38 

32 j 38 
36 I 38 

33 I 35 



PL. 

08 
u 
bo 
o 
a> 

d5 



10 
40 

24 



33 
38 
35 
30 
24 
26 
30 
28 
31 
24 
31 
35 
29 
30 
28 
34 
32 
34 
31 
31 
29 



be 

a 



Or 



O 



20 
20 
16 



66 
204 
127 



16 
16 
19 
16 
19 
16 
16 
15 
15 
13 
15 
17 
15 
16 
15 
18 
9 
19 
17 
16 
17 



171 

186 

184 

15 

173 

148 

153i 

161 

179 

151 

150 

I71i 

139 

153 

150i 

176 

156f 

182 

173 

174f 

153 
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FEMALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. l.—CanJtinued. 



Branches in which ex- 
amined 

Love, Emmia 

Lindsay, Lizzie 

McKeldin, Mary 

McCoy, Mary 

McGowan^ Lillie 

Milnor, Maggie 

Makibbin, Lizzie 

Murray, Jenny 

Nice, Emma 

Oppenheimer^ Dinah... 

Palmer, Mary 

Prag, Isabella 

Pairje, Charlie 

Raymond, Fannie 

Ridgely, Julia 

Smith, Ella 

Smith, Ida 

Smitli, Kate 

Smith, Lizzie... 

Sonuehill, Rebecca 

Stanley, Annie 

Staylor, Ellen 

Todd, Hattie 

Vickers, Kate 

Woodward, Carrie 

Walker, Lulie 

Wise, Nora 

Young, Grace.... 

Yost, Gertrude 
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o 
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jA 
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a 


u 




>G 


, 


s 

4^ 


o 
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S 

g 

c3 


be 
'3 


bD 
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.5 


u 
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eS 


v 


Ph 


< 


ft 


O 


Ph 


O 


QQ 


16 


24 


32 


36 


27 


13 


23 


34 


33 


38 


31 


15 


i:3 


26 


37 


39 


35 


17 


23 


27 


39 


35 


31 


18 


22 


29 


39 


,36 


32 


17 


21 


24 


38 


"35 


30 


17 


19 


29 


36 


36 


31 


12 


18 


31 


34 


37 


33 


19 


16 


25 


.33 


31 


24 


17 


24 


37 


38 


39 


33 


15 


24 


32 


26 


34 


28 


10 


23^ 


19 


34 


35 


34 


16 


16 


27 


25 


30 


30 


10 


19 


30 


32 


39 


32 


18 


23 


36 


40 


39f 


34 


18 


21 


29 


38 


40 


40 


16 


16 


28 


37 


36J 


33 


15 


20 


26 


33 


38* 


24 


7 


21i 35 


40 


39 


34 


19 


19 


26 


29 


35 


33 


10 


23 


26 


39 


35 


32 


16 


19 


24 


24 


38 


27 


15 


23 


33 


31 


35 


30 


18 


24 


33 


35 


38 


38 


18 


22 


30 


35 


34f 


29 


16 


24 


31 


39 


40 


33 


18 


22 


18 


30 


35 


29 


18 


m 


24 


22 


36 


29 


16 


22| 


24 


36 


39 


31 


13 



148 

174 

177 

173 

175 

165 

163 

172 

146 

186 

154 

154 

138 

170 

190* 

1S4 

165 J 

148| 

188J 

152 

171 

147 

170 

186 

166f 

185 

152 

144A 

165 A 
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Craig, Laura...... 

Knipp, Margaret 
Porter, Rose 



2H 


37 


35 


39| 


28 


21 


29 


32 


39i- 


33 


24 


32 


40 


39| 


27 



15 
10 
18 
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FEMALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. i— Continued. 



I .2 

Branches in which ex-i « 

amined i § 

if 

!_1 

Pearflon, Laura 20 

Lockhart, Nannie j 24 

Robb,Su8an I 24 

Smoot, Florence i 24 

Thoraiz, Annie .'■ 24 

Turner, Annie | 24 

Watkins, Kate ; 24 

Woods, Ella i 20 

Wagner, Kate ' 24 
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eS 
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bD 
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^ 


h 


08 


Q> 


Oh 


Q 


o 


Ph 


05 


SQ 


33 


40 


37 


30 


16 


3J 


38 


40 


35 


16 


8> 


37 


38 


32 


16 


37 


38 


38f 


32 


16 


34 


39 


38f 


27 


15 


36 


40 


37| 


32 


17 


36 


40 


38- 


33 


16 


30 


30 


39 


27 


11 


34 


37 


38J 


34 


15 
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Amos, Ella 

Burney, Delia 

Brundige, Annie... 

Barry, Nettie 

Bell, Parthenia 

Cook, Jennie 

Campbell, Mary.... 

Coffroth, Ella 

Cummings, Mary.. 

Downey, Lizzie 

Frost, Ida 

Fislier, Ida 

Friese, Julia 

Grimes, Georgie... 

Graham, Lizzie 

Hare, Mary 

Henderson, Louisa 

Haswell, Alice 

Hughes, Mary 

Holmes, Lizzie 

Horn, Ida 

Lytle, Laura 

McDonald, Annie.. 



16 

22 

23 

23^ 

19 

24 

20^ 

21 

24 

19i 

23 

24 

24 

19 

24 

23 

23 

23 

17 

24 

18^ 

23 

22 



30 33 

26 I 32 
38 ; 35 
28 39 



31 
37 
24 
35 
35 
34 
30 
32 
39 
25 
36 
28 
28 
36 
28 
18 
26 
34 
34 



33 
39 
37 
31 
39 
36 
30 
36 
38 
34 
37 
33 
37 
33 
32 
31 
26 
35 
31 



27 

28 

36 

37 

39i 

39J 

31 

33 

36J 

35| 

39i 

39 

39i 

35 

34 

36 

37 

36 

34 

39 

31 

37 

39t 



36 
33 
31 
36 
30 
35 
33 
24 
35 
30 
26 
25 
37 
24 
36 
24 
25 
29 
24 
32 
27 
32 
35 



11 
10 
17 
10 
10 
12 
12 
10 
12 
11 
11 
12 
18 
11 
15 
15 
12 
10 
9 
15 
10 
12 
17 
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FEMALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 6— Continued. 



Branches in which ex- 
amined 



Meekins, Esther..,. 

Oler. Ella 

Parsons, Virginia.. 
Polster, Anoie...... 

Sewell, EramiL 

Tuttlej Yir^inis,,,, 

Turner, Marian 

Watkins, Kate 

Worden, Virf^inia, 

Warner, Dollie 

WillirtUitij Carrie... 






23 
181 

19 
21 
24 

23- 
24 
24 
24 

lit 



a 
o 






24 
33 
34 
37 
24 
39 
32 
30 
35 
35 
30 



B 
S 

C5 



38 
36 
3t 
36 
38 
40 
40 

3r 

36 
34 
35 



to 

a 



Hi 

p-l 



31 

30 

39 

34J 

34 

«9f 

36 

37 

39 

34 

39J 



o 
o 

Ct5 



24 
30 
25 
29 
28 
29 
28 
28 
36 
29 
31 






0) 

p. 



9 
18 
15 
15 

9 
15 
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Bulack, Annie 23 

Brown, Bell 19 

Coleman Georgie 24 

Fairall, Florence 24 

Heyn, Mary 19 

King, Georgia 23 

Long, Jennie j 24 

Maurer, Carrie , 20 

Merritt, Alice : 24 

Nicholson, Ella I 22 

24 
22 
24 
24 
21 
24 



Russell, Kate. 
Rothrock, Rebecca. 

Sexton, Mary 

Tudor, Belle........ 

Warfield, Annie... 
White, Nellie 



o 



11 ,151 
10 Il57i 
15 1169 
15 ,172f 
157 
188} 
175 
171 
179 
164^ 
15 il63| 



31 


32 


37 


29 


15 


34 


32 


39 


20 


18 


34 


32 


38 


28 


17 


29 


25 


39 


17 


17 


25 


38 


36 


24 


15 


27 


29| 


34i 


30 


15 


36 


36 


39 


34 


18 


33 


34 


37 


24 


16 


30 


37 


33 


24 


11 


22 


24 


34 


38 


15 


25* 


39t 


34 


34 


10 


31 


24 


39 


24 


12 


32 


31 


36 


34 


18 


38 


35 


38| 


31 


18 


27 


26 


38 


31 


12 


36 


39 


40 


33 


15 



167 

162 

173 

151 

157 

159* 

187 

164 

159 

145 

177i 

149 

175 

184| 

154 

187 
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James, Mary 

Preston, Mary 

Wheeler, Frances. 



24 


35 


32 


38f 


31 


17 


24 


35 


35 


38 


31 


15 


24 


34 


33 


38| 


36 


15 



177| 

178 

180} 
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FEMALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 10. 



Branches in which ex- 
amined 






Bevans, Annie j 22 

Chance, Clara | 24 

Evans, Susie 16i 

Forrest, Mary 20^ 

Granger, Nellie 24 

Holmes, Ida 23 

Hart, Marian i 20 

Herget, Nellie 24 

Lawrence, Nellie 22 J 

Landon, Sadie 24 

McGee, Kate 23J 

Mil burn, Grace j 23 

North, Ella | 19 

Roemer, Annie 24 

Ruegg, Louisa 20 

Sheckells, Mary 21 

Shubbard, Mary 24 

Schroeder, Carrie [ 24 

Schroeder, Lizzie \ 20 

Skinner, Cora j 23 

Staker, Louise ; 21 

Skinner, Lizzie j 24 
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o i a 



a 



a 
a 

6 



25 
38 
30 
31 
31 
30 
30 
33 
34 
34 
31 
38 
26 
34 
31 
39 
34 
27 
30 
34 
32 
38 



36 

35^ 

37 

36 

38 

33 

33 

33 

38 

37i 

36 

40 

37 

40 

26 

40 

40 

32 

30 

35 

36 

38 



be 






29 

35i 

33 

32 

34 

29J 

32 

24 

38 

34i 

38 

37 

33 

39i 

37 

38 
I 39 

24 

33 

39 
I 36 
I 39 



o 

o 



28 
32 
28 
25 
26 
31 
24 
24 
30 
36 
30 
31 
24 
38 
29 
33 
27 
26 
24 
35 
31 
32 



iO 

a 



OQ 



15 
11 
•10 
15 
15 
11 
15 
8 
16 
16 
11 
12 
12 
16 
15 
18 
15 
15 
15 
15 
17 
16 
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Brickhouse, Sophie. 

Hughes, Lizzie 

McFarland, Emma. 

Somers, Ida 

Simms, Eliza 

Stang, Augusta 

Webb, Laura 



18 
24 
22 
22 



27 
29 
35 
30 



23 26 

22^! 29 
23|{ 30 



35 


39 


35 


39 


39 


35 


27 


39 


15 


35 


38 


27 


32 


33i 


24 


34 


31 ! 10 ! 


29 


36 


26 

1 



© 



155 

176i 

154^ 

159^ 

168 

157i 

154 

146 

178i 

182i 

169^ 

181 

151 

191| 

158 

189 

179 

148 

152 

181 

173 

187 



19 


173 


16 


182 


16 


154 


15 


167 


12 


150J 


16 


143? 


12 


156| 
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Branches in which ex 
amined 

Andrews, Rosie 

DrisGoIl, Emma 

Hersch, Dolphine 

Smith, Victorine 

Smith, Ida 
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THIS TABLE EXPLAINS ITSELF. 



Year 
Examined. 


a 

S 

X 

d 


6 




Continued to 
2(1 year. 


Continued to 
3d year. 


5 . 
■r — 

1' 


-2 


1 2 • 
1 &§ 

1854 
il855 
11856 
11857 
11858 
il859 
1860 
1861 
; 1862 
; 1863 
:1864 
:1865 
!l866 

i 


No. failed to 1 
graduate. \ 


1851 






87; 54 
41; 39 
76! 44 
94' 58 
105 1 83 
11.1 ; 81 


17 
24 
34 
46 
64 
66 
74 
38 
79 
96 
56 
73 
59 
68 


1 



is' 

23 

29 


u 

23 
32 
41 
56 
55 
54 
36 
59 
51 
37 
44 
36 




1852 








1853 








1854 1 






1855 





1 


1856 


141 
134 
138 
166 
195 
151 
212 
164 
156 
163 
171 


117 




1857 


126 126 94 


1 


1858 


64 1 61 
161 1 147 
187 . 179 
123 1114 
281 , 190 


55 

121 
120 

8^ 
127 

71 
106 
106 




1859 




1860 


5 


1861 


3 


1862 




1863 


102 
145 
148 


93 
136 
Ufi 




1864 

1865 




1866 


150 ; 136 
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BA.STBIt3N- IDISTIilOa:- 



Baltimore, December 31, 1866. 
To the Board of Commisaionera of Pvblic Schools : 

The teacher of music in the Eastern. District respectfully 
submits the following report : 

Instruction in music to a greater or less extent is now 
given, in each of the three departments of the school sys- 
tem, High, Grammar and Primary. 

In the High School department music is at present taught 
in the Female High School only two days in a week, the 
time being equally apportioned among the six classes which 
compose the school. 

I have made it my duty, in addition to the ordinary course 
of study, to give such instruction to the pupils as shall 
qualify them to teach vocal music in our Public Schools. 
It must be evident to all that the Female High Schools are 
the principal sources whence the teachers to supply the va- 
cancies which from time to time occur in the Grammar and 
Primary Schools should be obtained. 

The success of the teacher is in direct ratio, not with the 
amount of knowledge possessed, but with the capacity of com- 
municating it to others. The pupils of the High Schools, 
therefore, should not only be instructed in the principles 
and practice of music, but they should also be thoroughly 
trained in the art of teaching it. 

The introduction of the study of music in the Grammar 
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and Primary Schools makes it very desirable that every regu- 
lar teacher in those departments should know something of 
the art of communicating a practical knowledge of music 
to the pupils under their charge. 

In the Grammor department, with but very few excep- 
tionsy fifteen minutes of each day, or two half hours of each 
week, are devoted to the study of music, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Board. 

I am happy to bear testimony that there exists among 
the teachers a commendable degree of interest in the study, 
evinced by tlieir co-operation, the good effect of which can- 
not be too highly estimated. - . 

The introduction into the Primary Schools of systematic 
instruction in vocal music, is a very important element of 
improvement, which has every prospect, if continued, of 
being a complete success. 

The teachers of the schools were appointed without any 
regard to their musical attainments, and therefore they 
needed some one who should lay out a course to be pursued 
at eacli step and illustrate the right method in all its details.. 

I have prepared charts for use in the several classes of the 
Primary Schools, so that the teacher has in readiness a prac* 
tical course of singing in characters large enough to be 
read by the entire class. Nearly two-thirds of the Primary 
Schools in the Eastern District have been supplied with the 
charts. That they are a very great assistance is the nnani* 
mous testimony of the teachers who have had an oppor- 
tunity of practising the plan of instruction contained in 
them. It is, however, necessary and expected that the 
music teacher shall give special instruction to all the teach- 
ers how to instruct their pupils in vocal music with the use 
of the charts ; also visit all the schools to give assistance 
when needed and to illustrate his method by teaching classes. 
Kespectfully submitted, 

C. S. Root, Music Teacher. 
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-^ATESTBKlSr 2DISTS.iai*. 



Baltimore, February ^ 1867. 
To the Commissioners of Public Schools: 

Gentlemen : The musical department of the Western Dis- 
trict continues to advance. 

The schools are working by the plan adopted some two 
years since, in which all the pupild from the A, B and C in 
Primary, to the highest classes in the Granamar Schools, 
are taught the practical elementary of music, and I am 
happy to state that the progress has been of no small de- 
gree, which the public examinations have shown. Here I 
jyould state that these examinations have been introduced 
by the Committee on Music since the last annual report, 
and they are worthy of your attention when they do occur, 
which can be seen by referring to the schedule of music 
lessons. 

The Primary Schools have a standard winch all appear 
anxious to attain, and where the circumstances will allow 
the plan to be fully carried out, the work has been satisfac- 
torily done, and the pupils passing from the Primary to the 
Grammar Schools have been well prepared. 

The Grammar Schools retain their good character in this 
department. Quite a number have shown evidence of ability 
which is highly commendable — (see quarterly music report.) 

Some of the Grammar Schools are working on the schedule 
plan, and where this is the case, the music is placed in the 
hands of the most competent teacher in this study, who is 
responsible for the progress of the classes. This has pro- 
duced greater regularity of lessons and more thorough and 
rapid advancement than can be attained where the music is 
placed under the care of several teachers. 

It is with pleasure that I refer to the progress of the classes 
in the Western Female High School. All t\i«A. ^%ie» ^t^Sassv- 
19 
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pated by the introduction of two lessons each week to each 
class has been fully realized, which you can ascertain on 
any of our music days — (see schedule of music lessons) — in 
which you may desire to make personal observation. 

It is to be regretted that the music was suspended at the 
Baltimore City College. The boys passing from the Gram- 
mar Schools to it, were never so well prepared as they are 
aj; present. It is not very encouraging to the teachers in 
the Male Grammar Schools to have the result of their labor 
in this study to stop short when the pupils enter the above 
institution. The boys are just at a time when they should 
be the better cared for in this department. Tf music is 
worth being taught to the girls through their entire course, 
why not the boys also ? It needs but little experience in 
practical life to prove that music is of incalculable advan- 
tage to men as well as women in every position in life, and 
hence the wisdom of giving equal advantage to both sexes. 

Gentlemen, I leave the matter for your consideration, 
hoping that, on due reflection, you may find it best to re- 
store it to its place. 

The Teachers' Musical Association has not done so well 
this year, owing to the irregular attendance of the mem- 
bers ; those, liowever, who have attended regularly have 
improved considerafbly. 

Here I would acknowledge my thanks to the members of 
the Board and the Music Committee, also to the teachers, 
for the uniform kindness shown and the facilities rendered 
during the past year. 

With much respect, 

W. A. Tabbutton, 
Music Teacher tf extern District. 
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Sdiedvle of Music Lessons, Weslern District, 1866 and 18^7. 

WESTERN FEMALE HIGH SCHOOL...... Tuesday and Friday of each week. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

l3t and 3d Monday of each month, Xo. 8, Ma1$ and Female, A. M.— No. 4, M. and F., P. M. 
1st and 3d Wednesday " " " 9, »* '* " " 12, '♦ " 

lat and 3d Thursday " ** " 1, " •* " " 6, " " 

2d and 4th Monday " " " 15, " •« " " 10, " 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

2d Wednesday, Sept. 12, Nt>. 14, Male^nd Female, A. M.-^No. 18, Male and Female, P. 
4th •* " 26, " 11, ^^ " 14 M 15 « u t 

2d Thursday, " 13, " 4,32, " " " » H», «* " »' 

4th ** " 27, " 1, " "■ ♦' " 12, 

2d Wedtiesday, Oct. 10, " 17, '* " " '* 9, '* " " 

4ih ** '♦ 24, " 29, 22, Female, " " 31, 21, Female, . " 

2d Thursday, Oct. 11, No. 14, Male and Female, A. M.— No. 18, Male and Female, P. M. 
4th " *♦ 25, " 11, '• '• " '* 15, " " 

2d Wednesday, Nov. 14, " 4, 32, •' " •' " 10, " " " 

4th " " 28, *' 1, " " •♦ " 12, . " " . •• 

ail Thursday, " 8, " 17, " " " '♦ 9, " " " 

4th " •♦ 22," 29, 22, Female. " " 31, 21, Female, '• 

iid Wednesday, Dec. 12, No. 14, Male and Female, A. M.— No. 18, Male and Female, P. M. 

4th •' '* 26, " 11, " " ♦* • ^' 15, 

2d Thursday, « 13, " 4,32, '' " " ** 10, " '' ♦' 

4th '• *' 27, ♦* 1, '' " " " 12, 

^ • 1867. 

2d Wednesday, Jan. 9, " 17, *' " " " 9, " " ♦' 

4th " *' 23, " i20, 22, Female, '« " 81, 21, Female, 

2d Thursday, Jan. 10, No. 14, Male and Female, A. )(.~-No: 18, Male and Female, P. M. 

4th " " 24, " 11, " •• " " 15, " 

2d Wednesday, Feb. 13, " 4, 32, " '* " *' 10, " " " 

4th '• '' 27, " 1, " " " " 12, " " 

2dThui-sday, '* 14, ♦' 17, " " '* " 9, •• " " 

4th *' *' 28, " 29, 22, Female, '* •' 31, 21, Female. " 

2d Wednesday, Mar. 13, No. 14, Male and Female, A. M.— No. 18, Male and Female, P. M. 
4th '* '* 27, " 11, " " " " 15, " " " 

2d Thursday, •* 14, " 4,32. " " " " 10, '* " " 

4th " " 28, " 1, *' . " •• " 12,- " " " 

2d Wednesday, April 10, " 17, " " ' " " 9, ♦' " " 

4th " " 24, " 29, 22, Female, " " 31, 21, Female, 

2d Thursday, April 11, No. 14, Male and Female, A. M.— No. 18, Male and Female, P. M 
4th '' *' 25, " 11, '* " •• " 16, " " " • 

2d Wednesday, May 8, •' 4,32, " " " ♦♦ 10, " " " 

4th '* " 22, " 1, " " " " 12, *• " " 

2d Thursday, " 9, " 17, " " " " 9, " " *' 

4th " " 23, '» 29, 22, Female, . *' " 81, 21, Female, 

2d Wednesday, June 12, No. 14, Male and Female. A M.— No. 18, Male and Female, P. M 

4th " " 26, " 11, " '* " " 15, 

2d Thursday, ". 13, " 4,32, " " " " 10, " '♦ 

»th " " 27, " 1, *' •* " " 12, " " " 

The following dates are holidays, filled by days not found in the aboye schedule : 

Sept. 12 No. 14 and 18 Primary Filled Oct'r 29 

Thanksgiving, (day not named,) " Nov. 29 

Dec. 26 No. 11 and 15 Primary "■ Jan. 80, 1867 

♦* 27 No. 1 and 12 Primary " " 81 

April 22, (Ea8ter)..No. 15 and 10 Grammar ; " April29 ' 

The following days are appropriated to Examinations of Grammar and Primary SchoolM 
in Music, under the direction of Music Committee: 

First Examination— November 22 and 28, at half-past 2 o'clock P. M., Western Femal« 
High School. 

No. 31 and 21 Primary omitted on account of examination. Filled October 31. 

Second Examinatioi* — February 18 and 19, at the same hour and place as above. 

No. 4 Grammar omitted on account of examination. Filled May 29 

Third Examination— May 8 and 9, at the same honr and place aa above. 

No. 12 and 6 Grammar omitted on aooount of examination. Filled May 30. 
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The Teftoh«n of Music arc expected to be punctual in their visits to the several schools 
as indicated in the above table, and to use. all proper efforts to farther the Stud j- of Music in 
all the classes. 

To this end, they are counselled to consider no one class as exclusively under their 
charge, or in any way entitled to their entire personal tuition ; but every class must be in- 
spected, and the one found requiring the most asristance, see that it be given promptly. 

With the co-operation of the Principals of the several schools, great care should be exer- 
cised in selectiuK the most suitable teacher to take charge of the musical instruction in the 
several classes, especially the first class. 

The Teashers in the Orammar and Prlonry Schools having, during the past year, co- 
operated so zealously and efficiently ^n carrying out the plan adopted last year of teaching 
music in the schools, and as a body demonstrated the great value of the services they are 
capable of rendering towards the advancement of the Study of Music, the committee would 
impress upon the Principals of the Musical Department the propriety of rendering to the 
teachers, at all times, any and every assistance in their power. 

The committee cannot too strongly urge upon al^ie teachers the important advantage 
that would result to them flrom a punctual attendanoAi the exercises of the Teachers* Music 
Class, whidi meets every Monday evening at the Western Female High School. 

Bt Okdib op Mubic Comxittis. 
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TABLES OF THE DIFFERENT SCHOOLS, 



AS mew QKQANBSEI 

• 



BALTIMORE CITY COLLEGE, 
N. E. corner of Fayette and Holliday streets, 

Thomas D. Baird, L. L. D., Principal and Pro- 
fessor of Mental and Moral Philosophy 

J. Asbury Morgan, A. M., Vice Principal and 
Professor of the Greek and Latin Languages.. 

James Mclntire, M. D., Professor of Mathematics 
and Astronomy 

W. Elliott, Jr., A.M., Professor of Mathematics. 

James R. Webster, Teacher of Writing and 
Book-Keeping and Secretary to the Faculty... 

P. R. Lovejoy, A. M., Professor of Rhetoric and 
History 

Edmund G. Waters, A. M., M. D., Professor of 
Natural Science 

Samuel E. W. Becker, Ph. D., Professor of the 
French and Latin Languages 

L. R. Peet, Professor of the German Language.. 

J. Willis Westlake, A. M., Professor of the Eng- 
lish Language and Literature 



Salaries 



Pupilfi 



EASTERN FEMALE HIGH SCHOOL, 
N. E. corner of Aisquith and MuUikin etrtett, 

Nathaniel H. Thayer, A. M., Principal.... 

Elizabeth A. Baer, Assistant 

S. L. Bassford do 

Mary C. Geddes do 

M. D. Tarr do 

Laura DeValin do 

E. E. Coles do 

M. LeFebvre, French *.- 

L. M. MuUin, Drawing 



$2200 230 

2000 

1800 
1800 

1500 

1800 

1800 



1500 
1500 



1800 



2200 
900 
700 
700 
700 
650 
650 
700 
600 



254 
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WESTERN FEMALE HIGH SCHOOL, 
Fayette street, west of Paea. 

D. A. H()llir)p;8hea(l, A. M., Principal.. 

Anna E Franklin, Ah^sistaiit 

Mary Ann Mclntire do 

Sarah S. Rice do 

Pamela 'A. Hartman....do * 

JaneS. Williams du ^ 

Emma Co w n}an do 

Carrie R. Veeder du 

Louisa C, Saumenij^ do 

0. Des])ommier8, French 

E. J. Davis, Drawing 



MALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, No. 1, 
N. E. comer of Fayette and Green streets. 

Wm. G. Cox, Principal 

Anne E. Porter, Awsistant 

E. L. Hugg do 

L«A. Ennis do 

Virg'a A. Caldwell. .cio 

E. F. Gilbert do 

Margaret Crowley ... do 

A. J. Morgan do 



MALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 2, 
S. W. corner of Broadway and Bank street. 

W. T. Markland, Principal 

Jno. W. Hoopper, Assistant \ 

E. J. Holbrooke do 

S. E. Doged do 

Helen M. Hellen do 

Phoebe Morrow do.. 

Kate DePaepe do ,. . . 

Lucy B. Fuller do 



MALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 
Aisquith street, near Fayette. • 

George B. Loane, Principal 

Bathsheba T. Hanna, Assistant , 

S. Jenness do , 

E. A. Johnson do..... 

F. A. Mosher.. do 

F. Myles..... do 



SjilarieSj Pupils 



$2200 

900 ; 

700, 

700 i 

700 

700 

700 

700 

70U 

600 

700 



I 
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1100, 330 
600' 
500! 

500: 

500 
500 
450 
400 



1500 
900 
500 
500 
500 
500 
450 
450 



1500 
700 
500 
600 
500 
450 



37^ 



250 
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MALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 4, 
JS^, E. corner of Hanover and Lee streets. 

Henry Cragg, Priocipal 

Victor H, Nelson, Assistant , 

Henrietta Byers do 

M. Fort ....do 

Mary L. Walker !...do. , 

• — 

MALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 5, 
N. W. corner of Monument and Forrest streeU 

Andrew 8. Kerr, Principal 

Mary A. Snyder, Assistant , 

Eleanor M. Dudley. ..do 

E. A.Clarke do 



MALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 6, 
Ross street^ near Biddle. 

W. R. Creery, Principal 

A. Sappington,. Assistant 

C. M. Schultz do 

Annie Graham do 

S. W. Tudor do 

A. Holtzman do 



MALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 8, 
N. W. corner of Fremont street and Ridgely alley. 

John Basil, Jr., Principal 

Sceryili'^ Nelson, Assistant , 

H. W. Bankhead do 

E. J. Richardson do ^ 

Selina Cole ...do , 



MALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 9, 
N. W. corner of Calvert and Saratoga streets. 

W. H. Myers, Principal 

Sophia E. Grape, Assistant 

Emily Hyde do 

H. M. White do 

Emma E. Evans do 



Salaries 



$1500 
900 
500 
400 
400 



1500 
100 
500 
500 



1500 
700 
500 
500 

"500 
500 



1500 
700 
500 
500 
400 



1500 
700 
600 
500 
500 



Pupik 

199 



141 



^00 



214 



196 
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MALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 10, 
E. comer of William and Warren street*. 



Salaries I Pupils 



Jo8. J. G.Webster, Principal |1500; 

E. J. North, Assistant : 600; 

_ ' I : 



207 



C. A. Fletcher.... <lo. 



500 



A.E.C Daneker..do 500 

M. W. Wallace.. .do 400 



MALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL N». 11, 
y. W. corner of Bond and Jeffernn ttreett. 

A. Hamilton, Principal..- | 1500: 

Sarah G. Carr, Assistant ; 700j 



281 



Mary L. Mnllin do. 

Elizab'h A. Games. .do. 

Maria L. Burnett do. 

M. P. Thompson do. 

Agnes Berry do. 



G. 
A. 

A. 
0. 
L. 



MALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 12, 
Barre tlrtet, writ qf EtUme ttreel. 

M. Ettinger, Princip.il 

F. Wilkerson, Assistant 

R. Linthicnm do 

J. Wright do 

P. Mann do 



MALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 14, 
N. E. comer qf Gough and Stilet ttreeti. 

Wm. A. Rippey, Principal 

Kate Dobler, Assistant 

8. P. Brown do 

J. Lantz do 



MALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 16, 
JV. E. comer of Schroeder itreet and Wagon alley. 

J. F. Arthur, Principal 

J. A. Wright, Assistant 

R. Knight do 

Anna Hngg do 

M. A. Selby do 

M. A. Mayben do 

C. McCollum do 

Kate H. Schad do 



500 
500 
500 
500 
450 



1500 196 

900' 

500 

500 
• 500 



1500 
600 
500 
450 



1500 
900 
500 
500 
600 
500 
450 
400 



217 



332 
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FEMALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 1, 
S. W. comer of Green and Fayette streets. 

Henrit^tta C. Adams, Principal 

Mary Hartman, Assistant ., 

Delia Foulke do 

E. J. Ballard do 

Mary Saumenig....do 

Sed on i a A rra our .... do 

Virginia Hopkins.. do 

Marie G. Nelson. ..do 

A. M. Thompson. ..do :. 

C. E. Aisqnith do .' 

Laura V. Ballard. .do 



FEMALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 2, 
S. W. corner of Broadway and Bank ttreet. 

Mary McDermott, Principal 

Georgiana C. Baker, Assistant 

Catharine Mcintosh do '. 

Frances E. Donoljue do 

Agnes Binnie ....; do 

M. E. Callender do 



FEMALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 3, 
N. E. corner of Fayette and Front streets. 

Margaret Snyder, Principal ' 

Mary E. Burnett, Assistant 

E. A. Daley do 



FEMALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 4, 
N. E. corner of Hanover and Lee streets. 

Mary A. Crangle, Principal 

S. F. Keavins, Assistant 

M. L. Winsett do 

Del mar Neal do '.: 

Belle T. Grancrle...do 



FEMALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 5, 
N.'W. corner of Monument and Forrest streets. 

Mary Rice, Principal..* 

■Mary A. Pindell, Assistant 

Maria L. Stewart do 

Annie J. Walton do 

J. A. Abbess do 



Salaries 

$900 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
450 
400 
400 
400 
400 



900 
700 
500 
500 
500 
500 



900 
700 
500 



900 
600 
500 
500 
500 



900 
700 
500 
500 
500 



Pupils 

415 



267 



122 



193 



182 
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FJMALE (iUAMMAU SCi:OUL No.* 6, Salaries 

Ro89 Btrcit, mar BiddU. . 

Eliz.i Adams, Principal ,$900 

Henrietta Carl, Assistant '. I 700 

Mary Teni|)leton....(lo 500 

Martha Bailev do ! 500 

Clara Carl ..." do \ 500 

Marcel la Emich do ! 500 

A. Mackee do ' 450 



Pu-oili 



208 



FEMALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 7, ! 

S. E. corner of Chesapeake and Hudson streeU, ( Canton.) 

H. Hoj)kin8, Principal i 850 

E. D. Nurville, Assistant ! 500 



60 



iv^. 



FEMALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 8, 
W. corner of Fremont strat and Ridgely allejf. 

Adelaide L. Hall, Principal 

Harriet Hosmer, Assistant \ 

Lucretia Crawford.... do 

S. M. Tudor do 

Eliza J. Ward do 

Kate Ford do , 



900 
600 
600 
500 
500 
450 



FEMALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 10, 
S. E. corner of William and Warren streets. 

Mary M. Wilson, Principal 

Margaret E. Thomiz, Assistant 

Laura Tapnian do 

M. M. B. Spedden do 

Annie S Ambrose do... 

Virginia Rimby do ;.... 



253 



FEMALE GRAMMAR SCHOOU No. 9, 
N. W. corner of Calvert and Saratoga streets. 

Anna G. K. Chappell, Principal , 900 

Virginia Cassady, Assistant | 700 ; 

Eugenia Hyde do ! 500 



900 
500 
500 
500 
400 
400 



98 



270 
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FEiMALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 11, 
iV. W. corner of Bond and Jeferson streets 

Nancy W. Smith, Principal. 

Martha J. Hanna, Assistant 

Laura J. Atkinson do , 

I^ennis Pope do 

Fannie E. Loane do 

M. N. Steadman do 

L.- Keller do , 



Salaries 



Pupils 



FEMALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 12, 
Barre street^ west of Eutaw. 

Anna P. Wise, Principal 

Rosanna S. O'Bryan, Assistant 

Annie Hurtt do 1. 

E. S. Moody do 

Jane Brian do 



FEMALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 13, 
N. E, corner of Aisquith and Mullikin streets. 



Sarah M. Kenny, Principal 
Elma Jenkins, Assistant .... 

Mary N. Tidy do •... 

E. J. Mitchell do......... , 

Sallie J. Dobson...do 

Helen E. Taylor... do, 
M. A. 



Hughes do. 



FEMALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 14, 
N. E. corner of Oough and Stiles streets. 

Henrietta J. Brewer, Principal 

M. J. Ricketts, Assistant 

Anna A. Colbert. ...do 

Eliza Wilson do 

C. Hands do .'.^ 



$900 j 308 
500 1 
500 ' 
500 1 
500 
450 ! 
450 i 



900 
TOO 
500 
500 I 
500 



170 



•900 
700 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 



365 



850 
600 
500 
500 
500 



190 



300 
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FEMALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 16, 
S. E. corner of Republican eireet and Wagon alley. 

Mary W. Storke, Principal 

Mary E. Crawford, Assistant 

Mary Bosee do 

Emma E. DeLacour....do ;vv* 

A. B.Nicholson do 

M. A. Griffith do 

J. M. Gilman do '. 

EvaT. Tiittle do 



Salaries 



FEMALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 16, 
Locust Point. 

Georgia A. Duvall, Principal 



MALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 1, 
N. E. corner of Fayette and Green streets . 

Catharine E. Small, Principal 

B. Roberts, Assistant 

K. E. Williamson. do 

R. Haswell do... 

L. R. Holtzman..do , 

V. Miller do 

M. Richmond do 

Sallie Wallace ....do 



MALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 2, 
Stiles street J near Eigh^ 

E. J. Ireland, Principal... 

E. J. Robertson, Assistant , 

Kate Dorman do 



MALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 3, 
N. E. corner of Oough and Wolf streets. 

Margaret A. Hand, Principal 

8. C. Sherwood, Assistant 

Mary L. Maxwell. ...do 

•S. E. Weathers do....^ 



|900 
700 
500 
500 
500 
500 
450 
450 



850 



700 
500 
500 
500 
450 
400 
400 
400 



700 
500 
500 



700 
450 
450 
400 



Pupils 



327 



94 



284 



154 



190 
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MALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 4, 
Hill street^ between Hanover and Sharp 

Sallie A. E. Pattison, Principal 

J, P. Ferguson, Assistant 

M. J. Henrix... ...... do 

E. A. Bradecamp....(ip 



MALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. { 
Corner of Bond and Chew streets. 

Margaret A. Sherwood, Principal.,.. 

M. H. Moore, Assistant 

Q. C. A. CampbelL.do 



MALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. G 
Ann street, near Canton avenue. 

Mary Henderson, Principal 

E. L. Supplee, Assistant. 

E. E. Audoun do ! 

Mary Gilbert ..do 

Anna M. Aburn....do !.. 



MALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 7, 
Mullikin street, near Aisquith. 

J. Evans, Principal 

Eliza Heaps, Assistant 

Mary D. Kerr. ...do 

Ellen Coleman. ..do 

Helen Preston. ...do 

A. R. C. James. .do.. J 



MALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 8, 
Caroline street, near Lombard. 

Sarah E. Smith, Principal 

Sarah V. Mettee, Assistant 

Harriet Snyder do 



Salaries 

1700 
500 
500 
600 



700 
500 
400 



700 
500 
500 
500 
450 
400 



700 
600 
400 



205 



175 



700 
500 
450 
450' 
400 



197 



262 



175 



:J02 
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malp: primary school No. 9, 

X. W. corner of Calvert and Saratoga streets. 

Marietta A. Barrickman, Principal $700 

C(»rnelia A. Grape, Assistant 

Margaret Baker do 

Eliza Daily do 



Salaries Pupils 



600 
500 
450 



MALE PRJMAUY SCHOOL No. 10, 
IloUin* ittrret, near Schroeder. 

Priscilla J. Owens, Principal 700 

E. D. Harkness, Assistant 500 

M.S. Marshall do • 500 

Mary E. Porter do 450 

Ruth Htislup do ;....' 450 



MALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 11, 
iV, E. corner of Schroeder and Pierce etreets. 

M. C. Mullikin, Principal 700 

M. E. Freeburger, Assistant 500 

C. K. Driscoll do 500 

Susan Oonrad do ! 400 



MALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 12, 
Barre street, near Eutav. 



Laura Wamaling, Principal 700 

Kate Rea Assistant ! 500 

500 
500 



Ellen A. Miller do. 

M. A. VVatkius do. 



Mary C Dusliane do i 450 



MALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 13, 
Jefferson street^ near Caroline. 

Sjirah E. Day, Principal 

Alice Lilly Assistant 

Margaret Vincent. ..do 

0. Slatterv do 



231 



217 



176 



249 



700 
500 
500 
600 



180 
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MALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 14, 
Eutaw street^ near Preston. 



■Salaries 



Pupils 



I 



Agnes P. Tolson, Principal $70Q 

Sarah Turner, Assistant j 500 

A. Leister '....do i pOO 



Mary J. Oliver do. 

Magp^ie Graham.... do. 
A. M. Shaw do. 



I 



271 



500 
500 
450 



MALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 15, 
S. E. corner of Republican street and Wagon alley. \ 

Susan Helsby, Principal ...i 700 

J. Barrett, Assistant..... | 500 

Rebecca Ward... do ; '. | 450 

M. Stembler do .,.! 400 



160 



MALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. IC, 
Hillen street^ near High. 

Mary Jones, Principal; ! 700 

Rosa Weisse, Assistant 



j 



Ella J. Faulac.do. 
Margaret Earley. .do. 
Fannie Eccles......do. 



MALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 17, 
S. W. corner of Light and Poultney streets. 

Sarah A. Sewell, Principal 

H. Pearson... Assistant 

Emily W. Woodward do ^. 

M. Allison do T'.. 



500 
500 
500 
500 



700 
500 
500 
450 



MALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 18, 
^alsh street^ near Lanvale, 

Annie Frederick, Principal 

Mary E. Holtzraan, Assistant 

Florence Penniman do 

J. 8. Oliver do 



700 
500 
500 
500 



268 



169 



212 



304 
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MALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 19, 
Frederick ttreet, near Lombard. 

Susanna J. Fleury, Principal !$700 

Olivia DeshieUls, Assistant I 450 



'Salaries PupiU 



MALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 20, 
N. W. corner of Caroline and JloUand streetn. 

Laura A. Ball, Principal 

Josepliine Hankey, Assistant 

Rosaltlia Benton do 



Mary R. Pagels do. 

Kate Holden do. 

K. Brundige do. 



FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. : 
Stilti ttredf near High. 



Ann J. Qroscup, Principal 

Josephine H. C. Shaw, Assistant 
Mabel Howard do 



131 



700 i 
500 
500 i 



MALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 22. ! 

I 
Ramsey ttreetj near SaM. ! 

Olivia J. King, Principal I 700 

Ellen S. Moffett, Assistant ■ 500 

Laura Bangs do 450 

Kate Wright do | 450 



MALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 26, 

Harford avenue^ oppotUe Biddle 8treet\ , 

E. T. McAllister, Principal '. ; 500 

Mary Register, Assistant 1 400 



FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 1, i 

N. W. corner of Fayette and Oreen tireeU. ; 

Elizabeth Kirk, Principal j 700 

Mary H. Bailey, Assistant ;..• 500 

Annie E. Krause do | 500 



500 
500 
500 



700 
500 
450 



154 



169 



100 



284 



231 
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FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL Mo. 3, 
' N.E, comer qf Oough lUid Wolf streets. 

Louisa Browning, Principal 

Mary E. Black, Assistant 

Sallie A. Stoner do 

Olivia Spamer do 

Tiilly Henderson.... do 



Salaries 



$700 
500 
450 
400 
400 



FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 4, 
Hill street, near Sharp. 

Mary H. Thomiz, Principal 

Julia E. Weigle, Assistant'. 

Juliet Armiger do 

Louisa Stephens do 



700 

500 
500 
450 



FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 5, 
S. JE, corner qf Bond and Chew streets . 

M. A. Rcilley, Principal 

E. J. Dunlap, Assistant..... 

Mollie Doged do 



700 
500 
400 



FEMALE FRIMARY SCHOOL Vo. 6, 
Ann street^ nsmr CsmltoH mmtus. 

Margaret Clendenin, Principal 600 

M. A. Bond, Assistant ! 450 

8. E. Dawson. ....do I 450 

Rachel Spencer. ..do | 400 



FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 7, 
MuUikin street ^ near Aisquith. 

Amanda Barker, Principal 

Mary Hutchinson, Assistant 

Lucy Johnson do ; 

S^rah Mitchell do 

Eugenia Bennett do 



700 
500 
600 
500 
400 



PapflA 



21» 



20f 



I 



1S4 



lU 



m\ 



806 
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FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 8, 
Caroline Hred, near Lombard. 



Aon Eliza Driscoll, Principal... 
Juliet M. Westwood, Assistant. 
Mary A. Pulley do 



Salaries 



$700 
600 
500 



FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 9, 
N. W. comer of Calvert and Saratoga etreeUt, 

Susan Brundige, Principal 

B. 8hephard, Assistant 

at: J. Shaw do 



FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 10, 
HoUine streetf near Sehroeder. 

Elizabeth P. Martin, Principal 

A. D. Lieutard, Assistant ; 

H. W. Martin do 

Ellen V. Johnson. ...do 

Fanny Bogers do 



600 
450 
400 



TOO 
500 
500 
500 
400 



FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 11, 
jV. a. Corner of Sehroeder and Pierce Hreets, 

JTane H. Allen, Principal 

K. Siemering, Assistant 

Florence Allen do 



TOO 
500 
400 



PapU< 



128 



149 



208 



134 



FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 12, 
Barre etreet^ near Eutaw, 



IjAura Brian, Principal.... 

Atitie Doll Assistant. 

Maggie Siemering.. do 

Mary Wellhaur do 

Emma Ware do 



700 
500 
450 
400 
400 



249 



} 
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SOI 



FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 13, 
Jefferson street, near Caroline. 

Mary A. Joice, Principal 

Virginia Whitlock, Assistant 

Jane McEenzie do 

Rebecca Sherwood do 

Julia A. Loane do 



FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 14, 
Eutaw street, near Preston. 

Emily M. Ellis, Principal 

Bertha E. Gees, Assistant.^ 

Mary E. Loane do 

E. Fairall do 

S. F. Christlif do 



FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 15, 
jS^. E. comer of Schroeder street and Wagon alley 

Annie J. Whitworth, l*rincipal 

Elizabeth Whitworth, Assistant 

Mary H. Houston do 

Ruth Henry do 



FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 16, 
HiUen street^ near High. 

Mary Hanna, Principal 

Clara E. Towson, Assistant 

Emma E. C. Cook do 

E J. Javins do 

Alice V. Davis do 



FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 17, 
8. W. comer of Light and PouUneg streets. 

E^ Virginia Addison, Principal 

Mary A. E. Jackson, Assistant 

S. Dickinson do .'..., 

A. E. Taylor do 



Salaries 

$Y00 
500 
500 
400 
400 



700 
500 
600 
450 
450 



700 
500 
500 
500 



700 
600 
500 
450 
400 



700 
500 
500 
400 



Pnpilg 

222 



210 



137 



243 



186 



308 
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FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 18, 
Walsh ttreetj near LarwaU. 

Isabella Fort, Principal 

Mary E, Holtz^ AsHiRtant 

Clara Somers do 

EmmaV. Carver. ...do ^. 



FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 19, 
Frederick street, near Lombard, 

Esther Wheeler, Principal 

Harah A. Mitchell, AssiHtant 



FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 20, 
N, W. comer of Caroline and Holland streets 

KoBalie Barrett, Principal 

8u8an M. Lohrfink, Assistant 

B, A. Atkinson do 



Salaries Popilf 



FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 21, 
8. £. comer of Green and Lombard streets 

Maria E. Walter, Principal 

Emma Wheeler, Assistant 

Mary L. Kuckle do 



FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 22, 
Ramsey street, near ScotL 

Emma B. Green, Principal '.. 

Annie B. Duvall, Assistant 

F. Green do 

Martha F. Fennell....do 



FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 23, 
y, E. comer <^ Fayette and Front streets. 

0. A. Bhaw, Principal 

Emma Gilleo, Assistant 

Ella C. Lee do 



$700 
500 
600 
450 



700 
450 



700 
500 
500 



700 
500 
500 



600 
500 
600 
400 



700 
450 
400 



150 



79 



168 



160 



166 
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Salaries 



FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 24, 
Comer of Hudson and Chesapeake etreeU^ Canton. 

Alice E. Ford, Principal !|500 

500 
400 



Pupilg 



C. F. Bailey, Assistant. 
Helen R. Buck. ..do...... 



FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 25, 
Eastern avenue^ near High street. 

Ellen R. Carmichael, Principal ., 

M. Dunlap Assistant 

Margaret Hamilton... do , .-..., 



FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 26, 
Harford avenue^ near John street. 

8arah C. Bradbury, Principal 

Laura Roche, Assistant 



FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 28, 
East street^ near Douglas. 

Anne M. German, Principal 

M. C. Clarke, Assistant 



186 



700 
500 
450 



l^ 



1 



FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 29, 
Corner of Oilmor and Baltimore streets. 

C. J. Martin, Principal 

Emma C. Ijams, Assistant 

F. Emich do , 



FEMALE PRIM.ARY SCHOOL No. 30, 
Corner of Lombard ahd Washington streets, 

Ella J. Frazer, Principal 

Anne Wilkinson, Assistant 

C. H. Fuller do 

E. Nagles ....do '.., 

Sarah E. Hynes do 



500 
400 



700 
400 



72 



70 



700 
500 
400 
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600 
500 
500 
450 
450 
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FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 31. 

Anna Rooney, Principal 

J. L. Armiger, Assistant 

E. A. Ci>lston do 

Anne Jarvis do 

FEMALE PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 32, 
Lee ttreetj between Hanover and Sht^ ttreett. 

Sarah R. Webster, Principal 

ICary Delanty, Assistant 

Marian Wolcott....do 

0, Skinner do 



EVENING SCHOOL No. 2, 
Comer of Broadway and Bank street. 

• W. T. Markland, Principal : 

J. W. Hoopper, Assistant 



EVENING SCHOOL No. 3, 
Aitquith street, near Fayette. 

a. B. Loane, Principal 

B. T. Hanna, Assistant 

EVENING SCHOOL No. 4, 
Comer of Hanover and Lee streets. 

Henry Cragg, Principal 

0. G. Edwards, Assistant^ 

EVENING SCHOOL No. 8, 
Comer of Fremont street and Bidgely alley. 

J. Basil, Jr., Principal 

S. Nelson Assistant 

H. W. Bankhead..do 

MUSIC TEACHERS. 

C. S. Root, Eastern District 

W. A. Tarbutton, Western District 



I 

Salaries Papils 



$700 
500 
500 
400 



600 
450 
450 
400 



200 
100 



200 
100 



200 
100 



200 
100 
100 



1500 
UOO 



185 



139 



107 



97 



64 



150 
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SUMMARY. 
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Keiiiale High Schools „ 
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EXPENDITURES AND 



Expenditures. 

Salaries $205,069 26 

Kepairs and cleaning 36,015 86 

Ground renf and rent 11,034 64 

Expenses of Com. and chemicals (H. School). 380 80 

Furniture 5,781 10 

Insurance 139 75 

Printing and advertising '.... 3,669 48 

Books and stationerv 34,349 42 

Fuel : 9,591 11 

Supplies 5,816 72 

New buildings 11,475 00 

Interest 729 53 

New High School 1,612 93 

$325,665 60 
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RECEIPTS FOR 1866. 



Receipts, 

Cash on hand Jan. 1, 1866 $770 70 

From City Register for salaries to July 1st 191,989 68 

Miscellaneous accounts 39,766 5& 

Tuition fees July 1st 18,675-68 

Balance due Treasurer July 1st ...' 4,289 &0 

Paid by Register since July 1st : 

Salaries \ 113,079 74 

Miscellaneous accounts 57,093 90 



1325,665 60 



21 
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OfFICBRS OOMMISdlONBRS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS^ 

Baltimore^ December 31, 1866. 

The Committee on Accounts, having examined the Trea- 
turer's accounts as kept by the Clerk, take pleasure in 
stating that, after a carefal and rigid examination, they 
find all correct ; the charges sustained by proper vouchers. 
The amount due the Treasurer is four thousand two hun- 
dred and eighty-nine dollars and fifty cents. 

W. C. Arthur, Ghairman, 
Thos. I. Pitt, 
W. H. Clarke^ 

W. A. MURAW, 

Gommittee. 
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TABLE K, 

Showing the whole number educated in tlie schools, average number on 
th^ roll, and tJie average attendance; tlie number of Graduates of 
tlie High Schools and the number admitted from the Gramviar into 
tJie High Schools, and from the Primary into the Grammar Schools 
in the year 1866. 



SCHOOLS. 



I WHOLB NUUBBK j AVBKAQB MUU- 
XDUCATED. BBB OX ROLL. 



s ! 



ATBBAUB 
ATTXNDANOB. 



Baltimore City College... 
East. Female H. School. 
West. Female II. School. 
Male Gram'r No. 1 

•i 

3 

4 



¥em. 



Male 



6... 



y.. 

10. 

11.. 

12.. 

14.. 

15 . 
(iruiu'r No. 1.. 
' 2.. 

■^.. 
■I.. 



6 

7 

8 '• 

9 ' 

10 i 

H i 

12 ; 

13 1 

14 j 

15 

16 1 

'rimrv No. 1 ' 

2 ; 

.3...... 

4 1 



6.. 

7.. 
8.. 
9., 
10.. 



300 
339 
.359; 

289 
2531 
212; 

941 
300 ! 
218: 
198 
177! 
240 
12« 
224l 
342' 
510' 
220| 

991 

no! 

98i 
332! 

25i 
223 = 

76 
274 
292 
313 
102 
559 
300 

31 
386" 
347. 
140 
147: 

32, 

80l 
213! 
148! 
I33j 
170: 



"If* 






29 

56 

44 

111 

187 

109i 

112 

114 

87 

120 

«5 

123 

180 

14l! 

79l 

119: 

1521 
1651 

92 

83 i 
143i 
12l| 

60 1 
178. 

87! 
173! 
1381 
121 
118! 
201! 
137- 

77^ 
236; 
268 
220 
198 
240 
251 
206 
129 
261 
160 



329 
395 
403 
464 
475 
362 
324 
208 
387 
338 
283 
300 
429 
267 
303 
461 
668 
385 
191 
259 
241 
453| 
851 
401 > 
163J 
4471 
430 
434 
220 
160 
437 
108 
622 
615 
360 
345 
272 
331 
419 
277 
394 
330 



200 1 
2101 
259! 
255 1 
239; 
170; 
130 

61. 
250: 
143 
128| 
118| 
167! 

86 ; 
160i 
220 ; 
277' 

178: 

63 i 
130! 
I30i 
222 i 

16! 
146 = 

41! 
171 
172 
284 
114 
139 
217 

25 
147 

86! 

74. 
137 

23 

41 
125 

90 

65 
109! 



30.1 230' 

44' 254| 

44; 3031 

76 i 330 j 

i4oi 379: 

80- 250: 

G9i 199! 

80' 141j 

501 3001 

71 214' 

68 196| 
89| 207! 

114 281! 

llol 196i 

57 1 217 1 

1121 3:32| 

138| 415| 

89 i 267! 

59 122 I 

63 I 193: 

52: 182i 

76' 2981 

44| 60| 
2531 
98! 

109 i 270! 

136 1 308 1 

'811 3651 

561 170' 

5l| 190; 

not 327 

69 94 
137: 284. 

68. 1.54. 

116! 190: 



107; 

■57; 
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152 


175 


156 
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137 


262 


85 


175 


160 231 
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110 

92 
132 
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148 
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12 
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37 
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87- 
95 i 

1671 
20 

174 
72 
65 
52- 
16| 
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91 190 
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(JOMMISSFONDK-S OF PUBLIC .SC110'>I>'. '^2[} 



C A. X A. x. o a- XJ B 

I. ■ 

OF 

rsKD IN riiK 
PUBLIC SOHOOLS OF BALTIMOEE CITY, 1866-7.-^ *^' 

♦•♦ - 

Foil IJALTIMOKK (ilTY COLLKGE. 

iijiikiuss' !iilr()<lu('t"v L:itiii Belokf's (rermiUi Reader. 

J^ook. Dartlul'slSelectiDns froniGer- » . 
Harknoss* Latin Hoailer. man riassics. 

-' ^' (i ram mar. Woodbury 'k New Metliod 

(Ja'sar. with the (ivi^viiuin. 

Sail list. Pasqiiier's LuVizac's Kreiicii 
C'icero's Orations. (uammar, [N. Y. edition, 

Ovid. stereot ypeil by W.E. Dean | 

Virj;^il. LelJrun's Telemacjue, jNew 
Horace. York edition.] 

(/rooks & Scliem's i^atin J)ii- ' Chapsal's Literat'e Francaise 

tionary. Jewett'sOllenchjrfF's Frencl» 
l>ul]ion''s Greek -Lessons. Book. 

'• •• Grammar. Picot's Historical Narration.s. 

'- •• Reader. Pensees de lUaise Pascal. 

Xenophons Anabasis. Flemming & Tibbin's Frencli 
Herodotus. Dictionary. 

Jlomer's Hiad. Stoddart's Intellectual Arith- 
( J rove's (jrreek Lexicon. metic. 

^')ehlsc]iheger's (German Die- Ray's Algebra. Part II. 

tionary. Legend re's Geometry. Davies 

Witte's Gern)an Grammar. Analytical Geometry. 

Ollendorff's German Book. Surveyin«i,". 



S2li 



RKPOKT OF THE 



Calculus. 

Astronomy, [Mcliitire. j 

Crittenden's Book-keepinj;. 

Parker's Natural Philosophy. 

Physioloj^y, [Cutter.] 

Book of Nature, [Schoedler & | 
Med lock.] 

Comstock's Mineralogy. 

Institutes of English Gram- 
mar, [Goold Brown.] 

Boyd's Milton. 

Webster's High Sch'l Dic'y. 

Quackenbos' Composition. 

Willard's Universal History. 

LovelTs IT. S. iSpoaker. 



Hillard's Sixth Keadcr. 
Zacho'sNew Amer n Speaker. 
Sargent's Standard Speaker, 
(jujickenbos' History of the 

United States. 
Weber's General History. 
Smith's Student's Greece. 
Liddell's Student's Rome. 
Haven's Mental Philosophy. 
Alexander's Moral Science. 
Wayland's Polit'l Economy. 
Whately's Logic. 
Whately's Rhetoric. 
Bibles, 12nio., sheep. 
Douay Bibles, 12 mo., sheep. 



FOR THE FEMALK HIGH SCHOOLS. 



Davie h' 1st Lessons in Algebra j 

*' University Aritlimetic. 

•' Elementary Geometry. 
Quackenbos' large edition — 

Composition. 
Kerl's Grammar. 
Brocklesby's Astronomy. 
Webster's High School Die- I 

tionary. j 

Sureniie's French Pronoun- i 

cing Dictionary. | 

Chocquet's First Lessons in I 

French. ' 

Fasquelle's French Grammar j 
Constitution of U.S., [Frost.] ! 
Moral Philosophy, [Paley.] | 
Class Book of Etymology. ' 



Zficlio's Elocution. 

Wells' Natural Philosophy. 

PlKlps* Botany, small. 

Wells' Chemistry. 

Willanl's Universal History. 

Losjsing's United JS tales. 

Cutter's Physiology. 

High School Literature. 

Willson's Fifth Reader. . 

Thompson's Seasons. 

Milton, [Boyd's Analysis.] 

Physical Geography, [War- 
ren.] 

Cornell's High School Geo- 
graphy. 

Bibles, 12mo.., sheep. 

Douay Bibles, 12mo., sheep. 



FOR THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 



Webster's School Dictionary. 
Lynd's Etymology, 1st Part. 
Davies' 1st Lessons in Algebra 

'* Primary Arithmetic. 

^' New School Arithmetic 



Davies' Intellec'l Arithmetic. 
Parker's Natural Philosophy, 

small. 
Kerl's Elementary English 

Grammar. 



•V 



O0MMI8SIONRRS OP PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



32Y 



Alger's Murray's Exercises, j 

Quackenbos* History of the | 
United States. 

Quackenbos' First Lessons — j 
Composition. 

Willson's 4th and 5th Reader j 
" 3d and 4th Inter'te do. ! 

Oomly's Spelling Book, Bon- , 
sal's edition. 

Corneirs Intermediate Geo- 
graphy. 



Cornell's Primary Geography 

Bibles, 12rao., sheeij. 

Testaments, 12mo., sheep. 

Testaments, Douay, 12mo., 
sheep. 

High School Literature — 
first Division of the first 
Class. 

Potter & Hammond's Com- 
mon School System of Pen- 
manship — 8 Nos 



FOR THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

Maryland Prim'y Arithmetic. | Cornell's Prim'y Geography. 
Willson's Primer. j Maryland Prim'y Grammar. 

'' Reader, 1, 2 and 3. | Bibles. 
Willson's Third Intermediate ! Testaments, 12nio., sheep. 

Reader. ■ Testaments, Douay, 12mo.. 

Webster's Prim'y Dictionary sheep. 
Spelling and Alphabet Cards ! Davies' Intellectual Arith- 
Oornell's **First steps.'* [ metic. 

STATIONERY FOR ALL THE SCHOOLS. 



Letter paper. 

Ruled cap paper. 

Slates 6i by 9, 7 by 10, 8 by 

12, 8i by 12 J, 10 by 14— 

round corners. 
Slate pencils. 
Black board chalk. 
Steel pens of good quality. 
Writing fluid for steel pens. 
Pen-holders — accommodat* n. 



Iron ink wells, with lids. 
Composition books. 
Blank books for book-keeping 
Blank books for transcribing 

questions in Arithmetic, 

Algebra and Mensuration, 

two quires. 
Excelsior copy books — large, 

round and small hands. 
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